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INTRODUCTION 


This book is a glimpse at the highway from Sydney to 
Canberra, the road which links Australia’s oldest city with her 
national capital, the newest city in Australia. The highway 
passes through a countryside richly flowered with the historic 
growth of the Australian people, especially the development of 
the earlier structure of civilisation on this continent out of 
which settlement spread to all other parts of the land. The 
Great South Road (it is the Hume Highway from Sydney to 
Goulburn, from which the Hume Highway continues on, 
through AJbury, on the Murray River, to Melbourne; and the 
Federal Highway from Goulburn to Canberra) has been one of 
the main arteries through which nearly a century and a half of 
Australian life has poured. Along it there has passed nearly 
ever)* person of individual importance in the growth of the 
once-convict colony, and every type of man and woman whose 
unremembered contributions to the ever-widening stream of 
nationhood made possible the Australia of to-day. They were 
not all outstanding people. Of most of them the names have 
not survived, except maybe in the faded letterings on crumbled, 
moss-grown tombstones in many a wayside cemetery. But 
nevertheless, this is their story. 

The road to Canberra is not only a physical thing of concrete 
and tar leading over pastures and hills, through rivers, creeks 
and mountains; it also winds through the hopes and strivings, 
the passions, aspirations, and sufferings of the men and women 
out of whose dust the spirit of the national capital was born. 
What Australia is to-day, she is because these people gave her 
life and strength and nourishment, and faith—not, maybe, in 
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£ny conscious words, but in living and wojking to a way 
ot life which attached importance to free things, to right think¬ 
ing, to self-expression through the genuine values of body and 
mind. 

My contribution to this historic panorama is a minor one. 
For nearly twenty years my work has led me between Sydney 
and Canberra, so that I felt that I wanted to know more about 
the story of the road. I had seen it often enough through the 
windows of cars and trains ; I wanted to see at first-hand some¬ 
thing of its own personality, to feel the throbbing of the tran¬ 
quil historical pulse. 

As no fast and mechanical method of travelling could make 
this possible, I made the journey from Sydney to Canberra by 
bicycle. This book is an account of what I saw, and of what I 
was afterwards led to read about; of itself the journey was 
nothing, except that it gave me a thread upon which to weave 
the story of the road. It is not intended to be a history of a 
people or of a period, or a detailed account of all that an argus- 
eyed traveller might see : it is an account of what I saw in 
March, 1944, from the lowly elevation of a bicycle-seat. I offer 
it to you for what it is worth. 

W.D. 
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jXlAWN of March 17, 1944, found 
J/l me at the Macquarie Obelisk in 
JjJ M acc l uar *e Place, near Circular 
guay, Sydney, clad in the oldest 
cilS-: decent clothes I had (not hard to 
find, in a thinned-out wardrobe nearing the end of the second 
year of wartime rationing) with 200 miles of roadway ahead, 
and only a second-hand push-bicycle, of dubious credentials 
and unknown performances, to get me over them. Reaching 
that starting point marked the consummation of plans which 
had been vaguely in my mind for a long time. 

The wish to see and to know more about the Great South 
Road was one thing; the seeing and knowing of it, in terms 
of a practical itinerary and a suitable means of transport, quite 
another. Some unexpected holiday leave gave me time to 
carry out my plan of going from Sydney of Canberra somehow 
—not by motor car, but there wasn't much more than a thin 
margin of time, with the added reservation that I might be 
summoned back to my newsroom if the Second Front opened 
(which it didn't, until June). 

The next step, the necessary time having been secured, was 
to find the means of going. Motor cars had been definitely 
ruled out. In the comfortable after-dinner atmosphere of my 
study, where so many fine plans could be conceived, and so 
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obstacles triumphantly overcome, somewhere between 
a^clgarette and a dream, I had nourished a notion of walking, 
without ever really working out whether a 200-mile walk would 
be practical politics to a sedentary fellow nearing the short- 
windedness of an over-weighted approach to middle age. 

Walking would have been the ideal way; I wanted to soak 
myself in the spirit of the road—to see it from the underside 
looking up; to be of it as well as on it; I was tired of seeing 
only the half-story through motor car windows. But my 
earliest notion of going on foot I had to abandon—fortunately, 
from a physical point of view in retrospect—and, I had to find 
some other means of locomotion faster than my feet, but 
slower than a motor car; consequently, it did not take much 
research to discover that the only alternative was a push-bicycle, 
which, after all, had the merit that its progress over the south 
road would largely depend on my own muscle-power, and, for 
some vague reason which I never fully rationalised, that seemed 
necessary. It also had the demerit that I had not been astride 
a push-bicycle for fifteen years, and had no idea whether my 
legs could push me two miles or twenty; it was, however, push- 
bicycle or nothing, and so it had to be push-bicycle. 

The next problem was whether I would be able to find hotel 
lodgings each night. My bicycle would make it necessary for 
me to reach an hotel each night, because I was in neither mood 
nor condition for camping out. Going down the road, hotels 
would be spaced fairly far apart. I knew, too, that wartime 
labour difficulties might even mean that reaching an hotel 
would be no guarantee of getting a bed there. In peacetime I 
might have sought hospitality each night among the good 
people living beside the road; I took it for granted, however, 
that anybody travelling on a bicycle these times might be 
viewed, justly, with suspicion, either as to honesty or sanity, 
and so, having regard to all the psychological upsets of wartime, 
I had no intention of intruding on wayside homes. So it had 
to be hotels. There was no way of ensuring in advance I could 

w' I ... 
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tfcommodation at them, for the simple reason that 
:'t know at starting whether three days later I’d be ten 
miles along the road, a hundred miles along, or in hospital. 
Rest at the end of each day’s journey had to be left to the 
kindness of the gods. 

When I had decided to go by bicycle and to take my chance 
at the hotels, the next step was to get a bicycle. This was 
easier proposed than achieved in wartime, with bicycles (in 
any condition !) at a premium, and severe restrictions on rubber 
tyres and inner tubes. The steel from which peacetime bicycles 
were made had been set aside for tanks and guns, tyres and 
inner tubes for people of essential duties; I could not reason¬ 
ably claim that a slightly crack-brained trip to Canberra in 
pursuit of historical ghosts came into either of these categories. 

One bicycle-man promised to assemble a gridiron capable of 
getting my fourteen-stone to Canberra; the day before I was 
due to start, however, he had to confess ruefully that he couldn’t 
do it; he was not able to collect all the necessary pieces. A 
hurried tour around four or five other bicycle shops produced 
nothing; the trip, therefore, looked like ending before it began, 
when I came across a second-hand machine which seemed to 
have few merits other than the vendor's enthusiastic praise, 
to which he added a good deal of necessary (to me) advice. 

Eventually £9/10/- purchased bicycle, a pump, a repair outfit 
(which I didn’t know how to use), and one spanner (useless; 
I needed two, as I found out a hundred miles down the road). 
I ought to add that the bicycle did not let me down. 

With bicycle in readiness, there was nothing left but to sleep 
and then start. The very point of starting put a strain on my 
conscience. I had long since made up my mind (in after-dinner 
pipe-dreams) that if ever I did reach the point of making such 
a journey, it would have to begin from the Macquarie Obelisk. 
The Obelisk was so poetically the right place to begin a trip 
into Australia’s past or to ride from her past into her future. 
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s^^®m/nad I not started from there, I should always have 
"^irfaoubt whether I had really left Sydney. 

But as my suburban home was twelve miles from Sydney 
along the road to Canberra, those twelve miles neatly and 
without effort tucked away to begin with, would have been 
comforting. The last act of this struggle took place at 4 a.m. 
Conscience won out; so that a little later I was packing the 
bicycle, with a tiny suitcase strapped on the rear carrier, into 
one of those before dawn electric work-bound trains which 
most normal-living people never see, and I was soon rattling 
towards Sydney and the Obelisk. 

As the train stopped for its human freight at each station it 
slowly gathered a cargo of trammies and bussies making for 
their depots, the men (and in wartime, the women) who work 
the oddest hours so that the wheels of civilisation may be kept 
turning, and who figure in the general scheme of things as 
inevitable automata until they suddenly become human by 
going on strike. Another contingent of a different type also 
began to fill the carriages—this time the charladies and cleaners, 
the people who get offices "opened up/' unglamorous and 
unremembered figures in the complicated ant-heap of a great 
city, but as essential to it as the “ big-business ” men who take 
the dawn-labours of their humble servants so entirely for 
granted. 

So, eventually, I arrived at the Obelisk, and it's high time 
you know what the Obelisk is, unless you're a confirmed 
Sydney-sider, in which case you're bound to know already. As 
I was much too early to start off up Pitt Street (which leads 
higher up into George Street and thence to the south road), 
because it was still dark, and my equipment had not included a 
bicycle lamp, and I didn't want to start off by having an argu¬ 
ment with a policeman, who are naturally and notoriously 
ill-tempered just about dawn, I fell to dreaming, and the dim-lit 
streets around the Obelisk soon filled with ghosts. . . . 

Oh yes, the Obelisk ! Well, the Obelisk stands in Macquarie 
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^ which is a very little park, a three-cc jrnere d little 
iating a wider building-fronted and paveir aen tcd triangle; in 
the little park two or three trees struggle bravely and success¬ 
fully to live an unnatural life, and (though I could not see it 
in the dark) there is a splash of grass er 10U gh to give the park 
authentic character. 

In the park there are seats where °hl men drowse, or unsee- 
ingly suck their pipes; there is an ^ nc ^ or H.M.S. Sirius 
mounted on a huge stone base (H.N'J S- Sirius is a famous ship 
in Sydney's history because she came, here with the First F leet 
in 1788, and was afterwards wrecked ii 1 pursuance of her duty); 
there is a characteristically arrogant apd ugly statue of some 
prince of commerce. And there is ..Macquarie s Obelisk, a 
severely-designed monument with a square stone base and a 
tapering finger pointing skywards, buiJ* at Governor Mac¬ 
quarie's request (the Governor who loved his buildings and was 
proud of his work in the young colony), principally to mark 
the beginning point from where all the -pads in ^ the colony 
were to be measured. Macquarie also saw M as a <<ver Y hand¬ 
some ornament" to “this part of the town;, an d he set aside 
£85 for the job. The stone-mason seems tO have finished it 
sooner than the six months which Macquarie allowed. 

On the south*eastern side the Obelisk is engraved: 


This Obelisk 
was erected in 
A.D. 1818 

To record that all the 
Public Roads 
Leading to the Interior 
of the colony 
are measured from it. 

L. Macquarie Esq. 
Governor. 
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Distance t'j-om Sydney 
to Bathurst 

j- 137 miles 

From Sydney to Windsor ' 

I 35* » 

to Pai-ramatta 

L 15 * „ 

to Liverpool 

I 20 „ 

To Macquarie Tower 
at the South Head 

l 7 * 

At the North, Head 1 

of Botany Ej a y 

*4 ». 


B. N. Fryer (in 'TJ lie Obelisk") says there is a legend that 
the Obelisk was buil/| on the spot where Captain Phillip, the 
first Governor, and ’’his officers drank success to the settlement 
they were founding- on January 26, 1788. 

In Macquarie's t^ me the Obelisk was certainly in the centre 
of the little settlement beside Circular Quay; the city has long 
since moved “ uptown " away from it. The first Government 
House was only/ a stone's throw from it; the first bank was 
opened in 1817/ just across the way; and even to-day most of 
the great publio departments remain nearby. The Obelisk now 
shows signs oj the rain and the sun and the winds of nearly 
thirteen decades. By our standards it scarcely answers to Mac¬ 
quarie's enthusiastic description of a 'Very handsome" orna¬ 
ment, but ta&te was a little less art-galleryisli in those days, and, 
artistry asid§ ? it is not easy to stand beside it and remain unim¬ 
pressed by /the story it has to tell of early Australia. 

When the Obelisk was built, Bathurst (which Macquarie 
would have inscribed on it triumphantly, as the town which 
marked the conquest of the mountain barrier west of Sydney) 
may indeed have been the farthest point of settlement reachable 
by road, as the fading inscription says; nowadays, however, the 
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Toa#/spread to the remotest parts of the fifth continent, and 
the Obelisk stands for an unbroken growth out of which our 
present-day Australia has emerged. 

As B. N. Fryer wrote twenty years ago : "Modern as the 
transport we use is, in Australia it lives and moves and has its 
being from Macquarie Place; whenever an Australian native is 
asked the position of London, distance is reckoned from the 
Obelisk, Macquarie Place/' 


What is this city which lies around me, so impalpable yet so 
substantially real in the slowly-melting darkness ? Second city, 
indeed, in the British Empire, well inside the first twenty in 
the world—no mean achievement for a city with a history of 
less than 160 years. 

Sydney is the mother city of Australia, outstandingly the 
largest, most influential, and most vital focal point on this 
continent. Her imprint extends far beyond her own environs, 
far beyond the State of New South Wales (of which she is the 
capital), far beyond Australia. Nearly every thread in the 
infinite diversity of Australian life leads back into her heart. 
Few things happen in the Gulf country of the Far North, or 
the sheep and wheat country of the Western Plains, or the 
mining towns around Newcastle, and in western Queensland, 
or even in the national capital 200 miles away at Canberra, 
without having reactions inside the five square miles of the 
City of Sydney. 

The metropolis begins just here by the waters of Circular 
Quay, where Governor Phillip's gig first splashed ashore, and 
extends away back in a vast congregation of suburbs which seem 
almost to have no end, except to the east, where the waters of 
the Pacific Ocean mark the eastern seaboard of the Australian 
continent. 

In Sydney's tall buildings, firmly set among the well-kept 
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ine-touched pavements of the narrow, sharply busi 
:e streets, there is a sense of maturity such as no other Aus¬ 
tralian city offers. True, her buildings are tall only to Australian 
eyes; they bear no resemblance, for instance, to New York’s 
skyscrapers. A sensible civic rule sets a height beyond which 
Sydney buildings can’t go, recognising there is plenty of solid 
Australian land to build upon. But height is relative, after 
all, and to my eyes these Sydney structures have a dominant 
character. 

Born though she was in rags and squalor, as a mud-daub 
convict town for the varied produce of English gaols (there is 
good reason not to be too sweepingly denunciatory in our 
descriptions of the convicts who came to these shores), Sydney 
has long since risen to a high place in the civilised world and 
to commercial leadership of a great young nation. 

Somewhere just by the Obelisk is the spot where Phillip 
read the Proclamation which added a continent of three 
million square miles to England’s Empire, though the people 
of England neither knew nor cared. Within a few hundred 
yards of here the first young white Australians were born; 
mostly with convict fathers or mothers or both, and most of 
them quite unimportant, except for the one great dynamic fact, 
that a new name and a new type ... an Australian . . . had 
come into the universal pageant of mankind. Every tiny 
moment of destiny which blossomed in parts of Australia far 
removed from Sydney, had its origin somewhere here. 

Phillip, dreaming perhaps creative dreams in his moments 
off-guard from struggling with the tough, practical problems of 
food and drink, vice, sickness, housing, discipline, walked here¬ 
abouts ; Macquarie, dreaming his dreams of nation-building, 
came here often ; at his direction the roads sped quickly inland 
while his brain conceived a kind of continental cobweb which 
spelt afterwards a concreted and macadamised civilisation . . . 
these men and all their kind seemed so close to me that I 
almost had the sense they were passing to and fro in the dark- 
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statesmen, soldiers, priests, prigs, the best people, the 
worst people, “good” men and women, “bad” men and women, 
criminals, adventurers, victims of injustice, laughing men, dying 
men, men on their way to be hanged on Pinchgut, and men 
on their way to receive pardons and a new chance in a new 
land, all moved up and down the primitive precursors of these 
very footpaths as the years fluttered off the calendar. 

This first part of Sydney, becoming more visible as the dawn 
glowed a trifle more brightly, is an area of little streets, crooked 
little streets, the half-beginnings of streets, the first-thoughts of 
streets before Sydney made up its mind where really it was 
going. Then, in due time, its four great key thoroughfares 
swept up from the Quay in four parallel lines southwards and 
inland, as though they'd never stop, though they did stop a 
mile or two further on; they got for themselves the name of 
an English King (George), an English Queen (Elizabeth), 
and an English Prime Minister (Pitt), and an English Secre¬ 
tary of State (Castlereagh), and they've never looked back, 
marching majestically on their way as though there could never 
have been a Sydney without them. 

But there was a Sydney without them; the little dog-leg 
streets are in a richer tradition, for without them there'd have 
been no lordly thoroughfares striding away up town. These 
little streets are the birth-time streets of Sydney; it is well 
they are not part of the modernism of the main boulevards, 
that old men should drowse in the sunshine and smoke their 
reminiscent pipes among the more genteel traffickings of an 
older commercial age and the discreet and dignified govern¬ 
ment buildings around them, for both to old men and old 
streets falls the right to a certain privacy, the sacred dotage of 
the patriarch. 

Modern Sydney has a great deal of beauty, deriving mostly 
from the harbour, for which the people, after all, cannot claim 
much credit. They've long since ceased arguing about whether 
it's the best or only one of the best in the world; now they 
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TtS^ye ither the first or modestly the second for granted. In 
its vistas and moods Sydney Harbour is as lovely a waterway 
as Australia can offer. Its waters have heard the songs and seen 
the joys and sorrows of many people. 

From earliest times, when the convict ships anchored inside 
its smooth bays, the harbour has been either the stage or the 
back-curtain for all the drama, beauty, and romance of Sydney; 
if you pass down it in the softening glow of sunset you feel 
how completely it synthesises and symbolises the past, the 
present, and the future, of a continent which is only at the 
beginning of its true contributions to the sagas of mankind. 

Sydney is the one really cosmopolitan city of Australia. Of 
course she had a start of nearly fifty years on her next rival in 
size and importance, Melbourne, the capital of the State of 
Victoria. But Sydney is much more than fifty years older than 
Melbourne in spirit; she seems ages older in the substantive 
qualities which give character to overlying forms, though these 
qualities are not necessarily always good, because Sydney 
expresses the darker features of the Australian way of life as 
clearly as the finer ones. 

Outside the five square miles of the city proper, suburban 
Sydney has spiuwled untidily at the undirected whim of human 
growth, disciplined tardily by road, rail and waterway. Some 
parts are slums, worse than any others in Australia if only 
because they are older. Others, especially those overlooking 
the harbour, and on the rising land northwards, have a rare 
beauty. 

Sydney completely dominates New South Wales. Perhaps 
no country in the world, let alone a State of 309,000 square 
miles, is so completely controlled by one city. The 246 square 
miles of metropolitan Sydney held in the last year before the 
war (that is, 1939) nearly half of the total population of New 
South Wales—1,302,890 of the 2,770,348 people in the State; 
and if the districts immediately outside but dependent on. 
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were included, the proportion would be much greater 


Since war broke out, especially the war in the Pacific, the 
city’s population has risen to scarcely digestible proportions; 
in point of fact, all her transport services have become seriously 
overloaded, and the amenities of the city in the way of restaur¬ 
ants, theatres, and so on, are not elastic enough to stand the 
strain. Some of the increased urban population has been due 
to exotic factors, such as the number of Allied servicemen, but 
the wartime tendency has been all in the direction of further 
emphasising Sydney’s hold on the population of the State. 

Some of the political power which Sydney has established 
over the rest of New South Wales was the inevitable conse¬ 
quence of the way Australia grew up; but some of it has been 
the result of deliberate commercial and economic—and there¬ 
fore political—policy; there are, too, some dark chapters in the 
story of Sydney’s urban supremacy at the cost of a large portion 
of a continent half-paralysed for the want of the people who 
could bring its grasslands to busy, thriving life. 


The night lights were fading or clicking off . . . nearly time 
to start. But a moment or two for a little more thought . . . 
for after all the city I was leaving was as vital to my story as 
the road in between or the utterly different city at the other 
end . . . and she merited more than a passing glance even to 
one knowing her well; indeed, the mere writing about her 
carried a certain peril, because one might go on writing many 
pages, and then woe to the chances of producing the story of 
the road. Sydney does that kind of thing to you; even when 
you think you’ve got her all nicely taped off, up comes an 
entirely new aspect of something, and you start all over again. 

Backed by a population throughout New South Wales of 
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million people, Sydney would be a greater and more 
city. This element of underpopulation is one of the 
elusive threads running through the whole picture of Australia, 
from the earliest time right up to to-day, and into to-niorrow, 
for one political certainty is that the war with Japan has showed 
us we just can’t hold this continent on our own with seven 
million people, or even twice seven millions. 

Front-line wartime organisation and behind-the-line wartime 
organisations had to be twisted and tortured into all kinds of 
fantastic shapes and with all kinds of aggravating consequences, 
because under pressure seven million people trying to hold three 
million square miles did not make military sense. 

We’re going on holding them for a long time to come, 
thanks to good friends who helped us through this tight spot, 
but (I believe) we’ll take no chances on the future. Sydney 
herself has plenty of population; it is the disparity between 
Sydney and the countryside behind it that matters. In all of 
my two hundred miles to Canberra, once I’ve left Sydney’s 
one-and-a-third million astern, I know I am not going to see 
another town carrying even twenty thousand people; the 
largest town I will encounter will have little more than 15,000. 

Sydney is now so large mainly because it has imposed a selfish 
will and purpose over a State larger than the British Isles, at a 
cost not yet really calculated. Because of this there is some¬ 
times a note of unsureness behind Sydney’s facade of self- 
confidence, rather like a well-dressed fellow walking slightly 
self-consciously up the main street because he thinks there 
might be a hole in the seat of his pants. 

Australian history has conspired, of course, to concentrate 
power in the capital cities of the six States, and none has sur¬ 
rendered to the undammed flow of convenient circumstances 
more easily than Sydney. Almost every source of the power 
which could dictate decentralisation—political, legislative, 
administrative, commercial, industrial, professional, social—has 
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^ned in a league either of undirected or purposive self- 
indulgence on this question.* 

Yet in Sydney there is also an intellectual vitality which is 
tending to develop the best thinking of which Australia is 
capable, one that is of a very high order even on world stand¬ 
ards. There is a growing unrest over established conventions, 
a mood to turn the lessons of the war to handy use in making 
something durable out of the peace. 

There is an awakening awareness of a greater destiny for 
Australia than is tokened in the daily routine of loading the 
country's wheat and wool and meat for export abroad, and a 
sense that Australia is looking partly to Sydney for leadership, 
not so much the explicitly political leadership which belongs 
to Canberra, but the leadership which comes more intangibly 
out of knowledge, experience, and maturity. 

There are spiritual values beginning to challenge the twin 
evils of Sydney thought, shallow sloppy sentimentalism and 
hard-bitten business selfishness. I felt a great hope for my city, 
standing by Macquarie's Obelisk on this dawning day among 
its oldest little streets, and wondering what Macquarie the 
Builder would think of the city he helped to fashion ; but I also 
felt a real desire that in the years to come Sydney would play a 
more discriminating part in the expanding life of Australia, 
and learn not to confuse greatness merely with size. The 
“Harbour Bridge Complex" must be watched. 

As I stood so near to the olden times in the city whose 

* But T am reminded that over-developed urbanisation is a phenomenon 
characteristic of most of the great countries of the world, and is the price of 
the industrial age, which has tended to concentrate factories, and therefore 
people, in a comparatively small area adjacent to the sources of power, transport, 
and markets. But probably no country has suffered quite as badly as Australia 
in this matter of lop-sided urban growth at the expense of a highly undeveloped 
countryside. In England, London’s eight millions are only a fifth of a total 
population of over forty millions, and Birmingham, Liverpool and Manchester 
with their severally centripetal economic effects tend at least to spread the 
population of England; whereas in Australia, if you take the capital city of each 
State in turn, you find more than half the population of nearly every State 
totally urbanised around its capital. 
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n outlines were sharpening against the morning sky. 
ere was much on which memory might feed . . . mind- 
pictures of what the war years had brought to it, memories of 
events to remain forever etched in the history of this nation. 
Soldiers in strange uniforms . . . windows shuttered with wood, 
or heavily meshed with wire . . . brought vivid recollections of 
a Sydney of only three years before, when a strange uniform 
caused a ripple of excitement along the street, and a shuttered 
window gave one the passing thrill of having seen the aftermath 
of a smash-and-grab burglary. Now, having lived the spiritual 
equivalent of many centuries in those last three years, Sydney 
took uniforms for granted. 

Americans had grown up so much beside us that we favoured 
them with the indifference of unselfconscious friendship, and a 
public argument in an alien tongue among a group of Free 
French sailors scarcely gained a passing glance. There were so 
many uniforms that a topical newspaper cartoon pictured a lass 
laying to her girl friend : “ Don't look now, but there's a man 
in civilian clothes" . . . while the shuttered windows meant that 
Sydney had prepared for something incredibly unbelieved yet 
soberly anticipated, enemy bombardment by sea and air . . ... 
smash-and-grab burglary on a cosmic scale. 

By 1944 th$ tide of Nipponese aggression had been rolled 
back so far towards its point of origin that Sydney was begin¬ 
ning to feel like her old light-hearted self again, and some of 
the shutters were coming down, so that the shops behind them 
had regained a little of that shop-like pre-war look . . . but not 
so fast that all visible traces of more than two years of tension, 
peril, anxiety, and staunchness were obliterated. 

Or so fast that one failed to recall the first impact war ever 
made on Sydney and these southern shores ... of days and 
nights when the drone of an aircraft engine sent all eyes 
upwards, not exactly in fear, but with just an undertone of 
wondering “ perhapsness "... of nights when the thin, pen¬ 
cilled beams of the searchlights stabbed into the darkness, just 
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off-chance that something might be picked up . . . 
something sinister; of crippled ships making the port of 
Sydney with their own censored tales of war and death, and 
stories of ships that did not make port at all, but only a few 
of their crew, with yarns to tell which didn’t seem to belong 
to the peaceful south seas ... of days when tank-traps and 
guerilla practices were seriously discussed on home-bound 
suburban trains ... of how deeply we welcomed the first Ameri¬ 
can uniforms in Sydney's streets, as a sign we were not alone, in 
those hours when Pearl Harbour, Java, Singapore, Rabaul, gave 
friendly ships and guns and planes and men a significance not 
previously imaginable; and of days when many eyes turned 
seawards, towards the vast Pacific Ocean, which had always 
been so friendly and had become so treacherous, and then 
(except for lurking submarines) friendly again, as the great 
convoys made harbour, even their deck-space crammed with 
guns and planes. 

Nor did the lap-lap of the harbour water a few hundred yards 
away, flickering in the fading night-lights like diamonds in 
semi-darkness, fail to recall that fantastic night in June, 1942, 
when Japanese submarines made their raid on Sydney Harbour. 
There is, in everyone's experience, something which, even seen 
or felt or heard, refuses to articulate itself with conscious reality. 
Such an experience I had a day or so later, when I stood on the 
deck of a tiny launch “down the harbour," and watched the 
naval salvagers resurrecting the shattered remnants of one of 
these submarines, blown almost in two after its deadly mission 
had failed. 

It was a greyish day, and the harbour was in n sullen mood; 
but the whole scene belonged to a phantasm of dreams . . . 
the picture of the thick steel hawser extending tautly from the 
top of a floating crane to something down under the water of 
the peaceful old harbour, refused to embrace the truth that the 
something was a submarine belonging to the Imperial Japanese 
Navy, that it had come up to Sydney town piloted perhaps by 
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ie navigators on the Nippon Yusen Kaisha boats o 
"seemed) so long ago, bound now, not for trade and tourists, 
but to shatter and destroy . . . and that dead Japanese sailors, 
killed not by the accident of collision or the odd chances of an 
'■'act of God,” but by the deliberate artifices of war, justly 
used, lay down there too ... it could not be, but it was 1 The 
old harbour echoed to real gunfire that night, the first “ strictly 
business ” gunfire it had ever heard. 


These were some of the recollections of the early dawn . . . 
recollections which kept me anchored beside the kerbstone 
when I might by now have been well on my way . . . recollec¬ 
tions of yesterday and the days before yesterday, oddly mixed 
up with the shadowy figures of older times, but already merging 
into the common stream of national life; for the Australia of 
1944 was not the Australia of 1941, would never again be quite 
the same Australia, yet it remained in all essentials just the 
same Australia as that going back through all its chequered 
hours to the twenty-sixth day in January, 1788, when Governor 
Phillip came ashore. 

Sydney had stood to arms in those first six months after 
December, 1941 . . . stood to arms just as all Australia had 
stood to arms, and coming much to the same general conclu¬ 
sion, that there might be worse ways of ending what is at best 
an indeterminate life than behind a rifle on a barricade. It 
didn’t come to that, so the final questions about Australia's 
survival were never, thank God, asked. 

It was all very well for statesmen on the other side of the 
world—immersed, to be sure, in their own deadly predicaments 
—to talk of “regaining” Australia from the Japanese at some 
future time when their war had been “won.” Had things gone 
differently, sooner or later the soil of the Australian continent 
might indeed have been “ regained "—but not Australia; the 
Australian people would have fought it out and disappeared 
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regain but a vastness of land, the shells of broken cities, and 
maybe a few babes who could never re-establish a racial dynasty. 
Dead men and women propagate no futures. 

By whatever process of fate or faith or destiny time is 
measured out to nations, Australia was given a new charter 
when the peril from the sea had passed ... the very lights of 
Pitt Street, now paling yellowly, prosaically, but securely, in 
the dawn, were tokens of danger faced and past, tokens of the 
time when the lights went out at sunset, and the city's streets 
became long gullies of half-luminous darkness, peopled with 
dim, ghostly figures through whose ranks the darkened trams 
moved hesitantly, and motor cars crept by half-seen. 

. 

But now it was morning. Dawn had renewed the tousled old 
Sydney of the night before; she was strong, beautiful, vital 
again, mother-city of a still-young nation, striding ahead, maybe 
not quite sure where it is going, but certainly going somewhere 
... and it was time for me to start going somewhere too, so I 
bade adieu to my ghosts, tentatively waggled my feet on the 
pedals, and set off up Pitt Street, sensitively slowing at cross¬ 
streets, more than ready to give way to cars, imagining sophis¬ 
ticated policemen with dawn-weary faces wondering what on 
earth was this latest of the odd things which a city can bring 
forth from its dark recesses, and I hoping that my muscle-power 
would be equal to the demands about to be made upon it. 

• • • ♦ • 

This ends the first chapter: in the next we shall see a 
Governor who adventured in men's souls, a bridge-builder 
whose bridges have endured, a township which began with 
very dubious morals, and a forgotten trade route. 
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^ towering, sprawling pile 

°f the Central Railway 
j!app?fuf^!L_ Station, massive but shapeless 
1 against the morning sky, faded 

away behind me. The early incoming traffic, trams crowded 
with people making their way to work, lorries, cars, horses, 
bustling along with the cheerful, if sometimes misguided, 
optimism wherewith mankind greets a new day, streamed 
towards me. 

I wanted none of it, dodged lumberingly around stationary 
vehicles on my yet almost-untried gridiron, and longed for the 
trams and buses and lorries to come to an end, and a less 
strident road open before me. George Street West, a mixture 
of dingy old shops, tawdry corner pubs, and bright pretentious 
buildings of the new Sydney which is thrusting old Sydney 
into oblivion, of churches and emporiums and factories and 
slums a liairVbreadth off the main thoroughfare, led me 
towards Parramatta Road. 

I passed one of Sydney' 


breweries, temple-like in its 


s main breweries, temple-like in its 
aloofness from the stream of life hithering and thithering, 
and temple-like in its enshrinement of one of Australia's major 
deities—triumphantly announcing by its opulent presence its 
post-war readiness to make more and yet more beer. Parra¬ 
matta Road loomed up as George Street West faded out in a 
crash and clatter of interactional traffic, and as the activity on 
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-my^road proportionately thinned out I slipped back a hundred 
years or more. . . . 

Main roads in Australia in any real sense, and especially in 
Sydney, start with Governor Macquarie (back to him again; 
he is a persistent ghost in all the early memories of New South 
Wales, and well meet him many times again along the road). 

The “Building Governor" had one quick look around 
Sydney when destiny brought him to Port Jackson in 1810, 
and he decided at once that lots of things, including the roads, 
were not good enough. Up to his time, though the colony was 
by then more than 20 years old, the roads around the slapstick 
wattle~and~daub prison settlement of Sydney Cove were scarcely 
much more than haphazard tracks cut by wheels and hooves. 

Roads did not exist even into the first few miles of the 
interior in any real sense of the term. The beginnings of the 
roads to the west and north and south, including the road over 
which, thirteen decades later, I was now travelling (the one 
main outlet from Sydney branches west, south, and north a 
few miles further on, excepting the Pacific Highway north¬ 
wards, which came into being only when the Sydney Harbour 
Bridge was completed a few years ago) . . . the*beginnings of 
these roads lie in Macquarie's driving force. Here is Mac¬ 
quarie's own account of the first work on the outward-bound 
highways, told in a despatch to Lord Liverpool dated October 
18, 1811 : 

“ In the seventh paragraph of my despatch of the 7th 
October, 1810, I informed your Lordship that I had it under 
contemplation to form a regular public road between the 
town of Sydney and the River Ilawkesbury, leading through 
the town of Parramatta and the intermediate parts of the 
country, the whole being a distance of nearly forty miles. 
I now have the honor to inform your Lordship that this road 
has been completed as far as the town of Parramatta, being a 
distance of 16 miles, and opened as a turnpike road on April 
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loth, 1811 .. . the road so far as is finished is a rem 
ably good one . . . the rate of toll has been on so moderate 
a scale that no murmur or complaint has been raised against 
it, the people feeling very much pleased and happy with the 
accommodation thus afforded them, and the facility with 
which they can now travel on foot or on horseback, in carts 

or carriages, from one part of the country to the other- 

When the road to Windsor shall be finished, I propose com¬ 
mencing a similar road from Sydney to the new town of 
Liverpool, being a distance of about 20 miles. 

In April, 1814, this Australian edition of the early Roman 
roads which conquered the ancient world, had reached a point 
where Macquarie could advise that the road to the new settle¬ 
ment at Liverpool was nearly completed. We can, therefore, 
assume the history of the great south road to have fairly begun. 


I had already passed the inner suburb of Redfern ... a land¬ 
mark name in the history of a warm-hearted human experiment 
now just an inner Sydney suburb of smoke and dust and 
exteriorly-squalid houses hunched in tenemented formlessness, 
part of the soft under-belly of Sydney’s social vulnerability. 
The experiment to which I refer was Macquarie’s policy on the 
emancipist question : Redfern’s significance is that once upon 
a time it was the home-place in exile of William Redfern, 
convict-surgeon, emancipist, and estimable figure in early New 
South Wales. 

The first great social straggle of young Australia centred 
around the emancipist question, concerning which Macquarie 
adopted a humane and enlightened attitude, and with his 
customary high-handedness in pursuing what he regarded as a 
right thing, sowed the seeds of his own eventual broken-hearted 
termination of governorship. 

The emancipist problem began to emerge soon after Sydney 
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^w^Formed as a convict settlement, and by Macquarie's time 
had become a really serious social conflict which raged almost 
up to the time of responsible government in New South Wales 
in 1856. Some writers picture the state of fear and hatred 
which existed between the free settlers and the emancipists as 
to convey the impression that a few free settlers actually agitated 
against the granting of self-government, because they dreaded 
the notion that one-time convicts might come to have political 
control of the colony.* 

A few decades after the establishment of Sydney a triangular 
society had grown up, or rather a quadrangular one, if the con¬ 
victs themselves are included as a class. The convicts, however, 
had no rights of their own, and were politically powerless. The 
three main segments of the social circle, however, were : 

(1) Free settlers who had come to the colony, and among 
whom the landed gentry became the focus of power : 
their free-born sons and daughters; and the soldiers, 
more importantly the officers, of the New South Wales. 
Corps who surrendered their .commissions to become 
independent settlers. John Macarthur was the doyen of 
this officer group. 

( 2) People who had been transported to Sydney as convicts, 
and who, because of their good behaviour, their contri¬ 
butions to the well-being of the community, and their 
obvious lack of criminality, despite their transhipment 
through Newgate, had been emancipated by successive 
governors and allowed to live normal and useful lives, 
though more or less obliged to remain in the colony. 

(3) The free-born sons and daughters either of convicts or 
emancipists, who technically could claim the equivalent 
in the English penal code of freedom from original sin, 
but whose ancestry in fact always acted as a social barrier. 

* This refers more to the earlier struggles for self-government which began 
in the late twenties and continued for nearly thirty years before success was 
attained. By the time responsible government was granted to the colony of New 
South Wales the convict period was already becoming a thing of the past. 
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Redfern (every time a porter shouts “ 

^rherailway station he unaware-edly commemorates one of the 
future-determining periods in Australian history) was of the 
emancipist class, a man whose place in the story of Australia 
has special interest and meaning because of the close friendship 
which grew up between Macquarie and himself. Red fern's 
life illustrates the deeper forces which lay behind this emanci¬ 
pist issue, because his estimable qualities gave him, in the affec¬ 
tions of his associates, a high place not quite in harmony with 
popular ideas about convicts. 

So that Redfern and the emancipist crisis may be seen in 
true perspective, it is necessary to realise that when transporta¬ 
tion to Australia existed as a measure of British policy, the 
English penal code prescribed death or transportation for 
offences which might bring a fine of a few shillings or “two. 
days'- in a modern court. 

The practitioners of a code which could exile a lad of ten 
years for stealing a few shillings' worth of food might have 
found no difficulty in justifying their conscience to themselves, 
but could not anticipate much sympathetic understanding from 
a more enlightened age. And here is where Macquarie's eman¬ 
cipist policy became important; for whatever may be the 
popular notion of convict morality 150 years ago (and let's not 
overstate a case; undoubtedly some pretty tough eggs found 
their way to Sydney, and I'm not interested in white-washing), 
it is also true that many who came to Australia as convicts 
were men brutally punished for trifling misdemeanours, political 
prisoners from Ireland, Chartists and trades union agitators 
from England, men who revolted against some of the prevailing 
economic indecencies. Australia, however, need have no head- 
drooping because of her convict background, but rather be 
thankful that so rotten a penal code gave her, by compulsion, a 
pioneer stock which might otherwise never have come this way. 

Redfern was a very young surgeon (19, I think) in the Royal 
Navy, when a mutiny broke out at the Nore. In this episode, 
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the few mutinies in the Royal Navy's history, the spin 
the seamen broke into open rebellion at the miseries of their 
life between decks. It is pretty generally admitted now that 
the improvements which resulted from this mutiny were the 
beginnings of a vastly better naval organisation, and of a navy 
which a few years later trounced Napoleon. 

But the mutineers (a not uncommon footnote to human 
progress) did not get much out of it. The ringleaders were 
hanged, among those sentenced to death being the i9~year~old 
surgeon, guilty (as far as we can make out) only of having been 
an interested onlooker who might have committed the sin of 
appearing sympathetic. 

Later Redfern was reprieved and transported to New South 
Wales. The Navy's loss, however, was Sydney's gain, for Dr. 
Redfern contributed much to the medical needs and the wider 
social life of the colony; he was esteemed by his contempor¬ 
aries, emancipated long before Macquarie came on the scene, 
and built up a comfortable fortune whereof the land grants at 
Redfern became the evidence. 

Macquarie, the first statesman to leave any real mark on 
Australian history, arrived in Sydney in 1810 to clean up the 
mess left after the revolt by the officers of the N.S.W. Rum 
Corps against Governor Bligh, and the two years of semr 
anarchy which prevailed thereafter. He also had to rehabilitate 
a prison-colony which was in such a bad way that some voices 
had been raised even in London in favour of abandoning it. 
(There were no hangings after this mutiny though; the "right 
people" had started it.) 

One of Macquarie's first jobs was to clean up the racketeering 
which the officers of the N.S.W. Corps (the first garrison corps 
in Sydney raised especially for service in the new colony) had 
been practising with all the zest of Chicago gangsters. Rum in 
those days was a favourite form of currency (capable of being 
inflated at will, merely by adding more water), the officers 
having established over the rum-supplies a private control which 
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tleman of the Chicago underworld might have ern^ 
cquarie smashed this spirituous monopoly so effectively that 
all the participants accorded him their undiluted ill-will for the 
remainder of his governorship. 

But his attitude towards the emancipists earned him also the 
rum-traders’ hatred; the loss of their rum-monopoly hurt their 
pockets, but his friendship towards the emancipists hurt their 
social pride, their exclusiveness, and all the conventions upon 
which their lives had been based . . . perhaps, too, it aroused 
the inarticulate fear that it might be a precursory move towards 
democracy at a time when the lid had to be held tightly on the 
social cauldron, or lord knew what might issue forth from the 
seething ferment of convict life underneath. 

Macquarie came to rule a prison-colony. As a professional 
soldier he would not have been over-squeamish towards the 
human wreckage which littered Port Jackson. But the times 
were changing; already nineteenth-century England was begin¬ 
ning to move towards the more liberal view of life which was 
to make the last half of that century memorable; there was, 
too, a widening liberalism in law and punishment as well as a 
new liberalism in culture and philosophy. 

Macquarie, imbued as he was with the reformatory rather 
than the gaoler spirit, may have felt that some of the crimes 
charged against his leg-ironed or just-freed subjects were much 
less terrible than they appeared in the strict letter of the law. 
He certainly did believe that once a man had squared his debt 
with society he was entitled to regain position and self-respect 
in the community, and that a record inscribed in a gaol-book 
could not forever dim the qualities of character and intelligence 
which a man might possess. 

Even the best types of emancipated men, with nothing but 
political crimes against them, remained social outcasts in 
Sydney, in the narrow, exclusive, pettish, and perhaps uneasy 
society which was forming like a thin crust above the heaving 
turbulence of the prison settlement. When Macquarie came 
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hade it his business to try to break up the caste-lines' 
'dividing the pure from the stained. 

It is difficult to estimate the importance of the influence 
which a governor with the courageous liberalism of Macquarie’s 
outlook had on the community which then existed in Sydney. 
Much has been said about his material building, on which 
perhaps his popular fame rests most securely; but there was a 
more intangible job of building to be done, the building of a 
community spirit and a sense of social unity and purpose, if 
the new colony was to be made anything more than a gaol 
. . . and Macquarie obviously had made up his mind that this 
puny settlement on the threshold of a vast continent would 
extend till it grasped the whole. There were plenty of people 
who would have been quite happy to see the colony continue 
merely as a gaol. 

The officer-class, most of them retired to the land, were doing 
quite well, and, with most of the free immigrant settlers, were 
well satisfied with the cheap slave labour for which convictism 
was a convenient equivocation. 

But as Macquarie saw it, the emancipated and the free-born 
of convict stock were inevitable and essential ingredients in the 
new society which was now growing up, and he believed that 
the caste-lines which, as barriers, divided the free from the freed 
must be washed away. So, with singular tenacity, or obstinacy 
if you like, he proceeded to raise the emancipists to a social 
equality with those about them, and because he was not a 
beg-pardoner, and because he was very determined to have his 
own way, and because he was autocratic and ruthless in his 
methods, the very dickens of a shindy was the upshot of it all. 

The Governor’s attitude to life and affairs was of far more 
importance in those days than it is now, because he and his 
household were the arbiters of procedure on the social front; 
the Governor’s powers were despotic, consequently his smiles 
and frowns mattered considerably, and as a rule in the social 
order it was a case of “what His Excellency says goes.” 
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equarie moved in a characteristic way towards giving effect 
to his emancipist policy. He preached no pious sermons about 
loving your neighbour in a community where hatred, envy and 
fear were the ruling social passions; he merely (and shatter*- 
ingly) became a personal friend of William Redfern, the 
ex-convict (the evocation of whose name has led to this long 
digression), then invited Redfern, and other respected eman¬ 
cipists, to Government House, to sit at his table, to mix with 
his other guests, and to mingle in the common democracy of 
the most exclusive drawing-room in the colony. 

Macquarie was shrewd enough to recognise that this was the 
true battle-ground for the cause he had espoused. It would 
have been easy enough to give to those emancipists whose 
character and ability had been vindicated, all kinds of public 
responsibility short of the magistracy or army-posts; this had 
been done long before Macquarie's arrival, in the case of Red- 
fern, the surveyor, Meehan (whom we shall meet down the 
road), and many others. 

But the real issue had to be fought out in the last citadels of 
privilege. Some sensible people accepted the situation ; others 
openly resented it. Some of Macquarie's own officers hated 
him because of his attitude ; there was, for example, one notable 
clash when a group of officers publicly insulted the Governor 
by leaving his table when an emancipist-guest arrived. There 
were nasty quarrels, for Macquarie was an obstinate fellow, and 
the Governor was lampooned by hired writers who found it 
cheap and easy to picture him as preferring the company of 
gaol-birds. 

The struggle did not end in Macquarie's time. Eventually 
he left the colony, broken in health because of this and other 
troubles into which jealousy, malice, intrigue, and, perhaps his 
own arbitrary temper, had cast him, with his unique fight 
neither won nor lost. Time proved the correctness of his views, 
for, although there were more than thirty years of bitter hostil¬ 
ity between the emancipists and those without sin, every* passing 
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deckele made it more and more obvious that this young country 
was to be the home of . a new branch of English civilisation, 
springing largely from the first battalion of its original white 
inhabitants, most of whom were convicts. 

The emancipists took more and more of a leading part in the 
fight for self-government, striving towards a better and more 
orderly society founded on a new sense of democratic values, 
and, in company with their free-born sons and daughters, and 
with the untainted settlers to whom time brought a clearer 
vision, they swept Australia on towards a great future from the 
day self-government was granted. 

Macquarie had given the emancipists their social charter; by 
1856 they had long since vindicated his judgment. However 
striking we may find the work of Macquarie the Builder—and 
we shall see more of it along the south road—it was for a greater 
adventure, an adventure in men’s souls, that Macquarie’s 
governorship will always stand memorable.* 


Five miles (as the bicyclist pedals) out of Sydney the Parra¬ 
matta Road, the aortic father of all roads, divides itself into 
two segments like one of those worms which procreate by the 
tidy expedient of separating into two self-contained personalities 
(if worms have personality). 

One arm goes on westwards, through Parramatta, just as 
Macquarie planned that it should (though his Windsor has 
dropped out of the race to become a secluded country township, 
while the larger stream of life whirls past on the road to the 
Blue Mountains), to Bathurst, to the western plains, to Bourke, 

* Much work remains to be done on Macquarie and his period. A well- 
qualified person who has read this manuscript suggests that Macquarie’s liberalism 
was not so much that of an innately liberal mind, but arose from his conviction 
of the nature of the settlement at Sydney. He argued that Macquarie would 
not have fought for the rights of emancipists in England, but believed that in 
the new colony the emancipated convicts had a special place and right, superior 
even to those of free settlers. 
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'Simpson Desert if you must go that far, and event 
[finity; while the other arm, our road, turns south-westerly. 
A black-and-white Main Roads Board signpost nonchalantly 
boasts of the hundreds of miles along which this road can take 
you, to Canberra, to Melbourne, or to points west. It is called 
the Hume Highway, about the naming of which later we shall 
have more to say, because Hamilton Hume was a figure of 
importance in these southlands ; but we’ll not pause to look at 
him now, because he doesn’t belong to this immediate pano¬ 
rama of macadamised suburbia, and is entitled to be seen 
against the mountains and the bush he helped to conquer. 

My front wheel duly swung south-westerly into middle-class 
Ashfield and another nest of trams. ... I’d left the city trams 
behind at Leichhardt (another name which belongs to the 
annals of exploration, when Ludwig of that name found fame 
and presumably death in the sandy wastes of the Simpson 
Desert in Central Australia), but there’s a local tram service to 
Ashfield station. 

Then a mile or two more and I was on the way to Bankstown 
(named for Sir Joseph Banks, our first botanist and earliest 
enthusiast for the settlement of Australia) and the newer type 
of model suburbs with their conventionalised bathing pool 
(properly disinfected) and their regimented villas. 

They are interesting growths of democratic housing on the 
outer fringe of Metropolitan Sydney, subject of scorn to 
Domain-dossing or King’s Cross-haunting bohemians. Never¬ 
theless there’s a considerable merit in solid roofs and sun-swept 
backyards, so that less than an hour out from the slum-horrors 
of Redfern, Bankstown seemed an extraordinarily pleasant kind 
of place. 

Then the road wound on again, ti-trees and scrubby little 
eucalypts becoming more frequent as I got more and more into 
the unbuilt land; and by some readaptation of my subconscious 
mind I began to accept it as right and proper that the miles 
should be ticking off . . . eight, ten, twelve out from Sydney, so 
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earer my goal, and history coming to life all around 
signposts, old signposts, and older signposts clocked the 
miles in their own fashion; the fact that at some points several 
signposts, separated by a hundred years of time and less than a 
hundred yards of space, measured quite a different set of miles 
only making it all the more fun. 

The modern Main Roads signs, born of a generation which 
has come to respect, or at any rate to expect change, are of 
alterable wood; but the builders of the older times, like 
Ozymandias in Shelley’s sonnet about the traveller in an antique 
land, had no doubt that their institutions had come to stay. .. . 
“ Gaze on my works, ye mighty, and despair ”... because their 
milestones were solid chunks of stone, with the mileages dog¬ 
matically carved in Roman numerals. 

Unfortunately (for the peace of the pioneer mind), the 
modern road-maker has straightened and shortened the old 
roads, so that though the milestones remain still announcing 
with certitude the distances between here and there, as often 
as not those are just not the distances. At one point on the 
Sydney side of Lansdowne Bridge, no fewer than three signposts 
or milestones of differing vintage announced at three separate 
spots that it was 8 miles to Liverpool, so that by the time I’d 
reached and passed the third it began to appear that I’d entered 
a new dimension in which Liverpool was another Shangri-la, 
always eight miles away. 

But I had not, and the road soon dipped towards George’s 
River (named after one of our earlier Kings of the George 
dynasty). Soon after the Woodville Road from Parramatta (a 
connecting road of old renown, known to our fathers more 
colourfully as the Dogtrap Road) merged into it, and a refresher 
pause beside Lansdowne Bridge brought some more history into 
perspective. 

George’s River, rising as a thin and placid stream somewhere 
beyond Liverpool and Menangle, past Appin, retains all the 
character and chann of an up-country river until it tumbles 
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weir at Liverpool, and abruptly becomes tidal, s: 
unattractive. 

The river meanders eastward, broadening all the time, becom¬ 
ing saltier, muddier, harbouring sharks and speckled with drift¬ 
ing jelly-fish, until it eventually flows into Botany Bay, where 
Australia's first settlement was to have been, until Captain 
Phillip had a look at its low-lying, sandy aridity, and decided 
to go up-coast to Port Jackson a few miles away. 

Down below Liverpool, George's River picks up another 
tidal, muddy, salty, sharkish half-brother which, among other 
names, is called Prospect Creek. Prospect Creek wanders away 
north by west until it in turn metamorphoses into a creekish 
fresh-water trickle, but while it is still a fairly substantial water¬ 
way, it bisects the route over which the southward road has to 
go, and from the earliest white times has had a bridge of some 
kind over it. Prospect Creek also, for some vague geographical 
mix-up, sometimes receives the honorific title of George's River. 

The present bridge, surviving long after its time, is a tangible 
link with the days before yesterday. Over a hundred years old, 
it still serves the main road well, if not altogether safely, 
because of its comparative narrowness. It has been the Lans- 
downe Bridge ever since it was built by David Lennox, a young 
migrant Scottish engineer, whose fame is permanently fixed by 
the excellence of his engineering works in early New South 
Wales, 

Named after an English statesman, Lansdowne Bridge was 
begun on January 1, 1834. and officially opened by the Gov¬ 
ernor, Sir Richard Bourke, on January 26, 1836. The selection 
of Australia's foundation day as the day for the opening cere¬ 
mony attests to the importance which the bridge then had in 
the colony (so do comparative values change!), because it is 
only a spit of a bridge as bridges go to-day. It replaced a 
wooden structure which had been partly ruined by floods. In 
any case, the people of the times were looking for more durable 
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Lansdowne Bridge was one of the first stone bridges ever 
built in the colony. David Lennox, whose name is perpetuated 
by its attachment to another of his bridges, at Parramatta, was 
born in 1788, a significant year for one whose fortunes were 
to be cast in the country which was settled by Englishmen in 
that same year. He worked on bridges in England, and came 
to Sydney in 1832. Soon afterwards he became sub-inspector 
of roads and superintendent of bridges, and in 1833 built a 
stone arched bridge on the western road over the Blue Moun¬ 
tains. His work on this bridge evidently was regarded as 
proving his ability, so that, soon afterwards, he was asked to 
bridge the Prospect Creek. 

The stone structure which arose under his directions is a 
pseudo-elliptic arch of 110 feet, 30 feet high, 30 feet wide, and 
cost £1000. Of course it was built by convict labour, which 
explains some of its cheapness. Lennox taught most of his 
men what he wanted done, his experienced help being limited 
to two carpenters and two stone-workers. 

When I was a youngster the Lansdowne Bridge was a great 
source of interest and mystery, because, inevitably, legends had 
grown up that convicts used to be chained in dungeons inside 
its walls; though why there should have been a romantic thrill 
about the memory of the sufferings and frustrations of the 
human cattle whose blood and toil contributed to this and so 
many other public works in early Australia remains lost in the 
juvenile mind. 

We used to row up and down Prospect Creek, find joy and 
adventure in its rising and falling tides, its confluence with 
George's River opening a new world of maritime excitement, 
its odourous crab-ridden banks the lurking places of pirates, 
convicts, and bushrangers. 

But though Lansdowne Bridge attracted us, it also repelled; 
its angular sharpness, silhouetted against green banks or traced 
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the sky, its rough-hewed stones washed and creviced 
2, seemed to tell mutely how sorrow had gone hand in hand 
with purpose in the making of it. 

The official opening of Lansdowne Bridge was a great day in 
the colony. The Governor not only led the ceremonials at the 
bridge, but he gave a great ball that night at his vice-regal lodge 
at Parramatta. The highlight at the bridge was a procession 
across it, designed to illustrate the progress which the surround¬ 
ing districts had made; a contemporary account by an eye¬ 
witness suggests that the settlers had already dug their roots 
deeply into the soil from which Australia was to derive so much 
wealth down the decades : 

“First a small herd of fat oxen crossed over; some fine 
horses of colonial breed came next; sheep, rivalling in weight 
and fleece some of the best Southdown sheep and others of 
Saxon origin, followed. A dray laden with wool then took its 
place . . . cases of preserved hams borne on tracks; then a 
dray laden with tanned ox-hides. Alex Wilson of Raby drove 
over the bridge a flock of fine angora goats which he had 
just imported. ... Sir John Jamieson contributed a butt of 
home-made wine. . .. Macarthurs of Camden, besides wheat 
grown in their estate and wool from the first merino flock 
imported by their father, exhibited wine and oil made from 
olives grown on their estate. They further supplied a display 
of fruits—the grape, orange, peach, mulberry, almond, cherry, 
fig. ... .” 

And if this bucolic category of the innocent fruits of man 
and earth wasn’t a blue-print for Australian destiny, nothing 
ever was! 

Stiffening muscles, untried in the matter of bicycling, warned 
me that if I wanted to achieve any distance by nightfall these 
roadside reveries would have to be curtailed. So I hoisted 
myself aboard, and bid farewell to Lansdowne, drowsing 
anciently in its memories and still serving the road which has 
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$ horizonwards across a continent since the days 

almost meant land's-end to the good folk of our 

beginnings. 

The road marched on, with all its mixed impressions of 
war and peace. In earlier times much of Sydney's wine came 
from hereabouts* and although the great vignerons have moved 
onwards, just as the wheat men and the wool men moved 
onwards when wider Australia revealed better fields for their 
makings and growings, there are still many vineyards left where 
you can buy grapes on Sunday afternoons, and where a little 
wine still is made. 

Vineyards are the essence, almost the distillation, of peace 
and tranquillity, the vine-clad slopes contrasting oddly with 
marching men in uniforms, with the overhead buzz of bombers* 
convoys of motorised soldiery, and the sight of guns and tanks. 

This was still early 1944, and war was still of primary import¬ 
ance, though fighting was by now remote from Australia, and 
rapidly becoming remoter. Tokens of war's impact on the 
normal courses of life were the rows of closed-down wayside 
stalls, where once upon a time the people of the district elimin¬ 
ated the middleman and sold direct from producer to consumer, 
as Sunday afternoon car-trippers spent their few hours "in the 
country." 

Came the war, when, with shortage of petrol, cars were no 
longer useable for Sunday afternooning, and the cackle of the 
laying hens echoed across silent and deserted stands, the bees 
honeyed uselessly, chickens grew to robust fowlhood, and most 
of the vendors went into munitions factories. 

But it was pleasant when, riding free already of the inhibi¬ 
tions of the city, contemporary impressions competed with 
recollections of other times and with pictures of the settlers 
and convicts and pioneers, ail drifting lazily through one's mind. 
Over there to the left Warwick Farm racecourse, unused for 
racing through most of the war years, but with its white posts 
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filings gleaming, and its empty stands gaping hungril; 
"crowds of erstwhile race-goers. 

Warwick Farm was taken over by the Australian Jockey Club 
primarily as a second course under its own direct control, but 
also because of the notion that sooner or later Randwick would 
have to give its straight, its chutes, its barriers, its hill, and its 
training tracks over to houses, shops and footpaths. 

That time hasn’t come yet, but Warwick Farm waits in its 
beautiful surroundings for horses to race once more . . . and 
you don’t lose money any more quickly or any more inevitably 
there than you do at Randwick, whereas you have a background 
of trees and vines, and really green grass, and open air, and 
unsynthesised sunshine, to do it in. 

Liverpool, one of Australia’s oldest townships, now lies just 
ahead. Its outposts loom up; my first twenty miles are safely 
behind, and I’m still going fairly well; an old, timeworn 
cemetery sagging away in the grass and trees by the right of the 
road testifying that I’m among history again. 

One of the keynotes of these old towns is the close tie 
between the living and the dead. Despite our greater and 
agnostical modern sophistication, we seem to be more afraid of 
death than our forbears. We either hasten to burn our dead, 
or bury them in cemeteries hidden away, behind hills, from 
human sight. 

In the older times people seemed less susceptible to the shock 
of passing from life, those who went on living appearing to be 
undisturbed by the constant close-at-hand reminders that all 
earthly existence has a very positive, if indefinite, termination. 
Their cemeteries grew up in and around their churchyards, 
usually in or near the centre of the townships, or else just 
outside the township, but conveniently and conspicuously 
handy. 

This cemetery near Liverpool has all the melancholy appear¬ 
ance of age (reckoned, of course, by Australian time), the bones 
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)any pioneers consorting anonymously, rich man 
(per, soldier and ex-convict, in the unheeding democracy of 
death. Its tombstones are relics of a time when people, though 
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less self-conscious about death, certainly tried to survive 
socially, by having their remains encased in vast slabs of orna¬ 
mented stone. 

Time, with its winds and suns and rains, has not been kind 
to these aspiring immortalities; the tombstones have heaved 
and twisted and sunk and shuddered into mockeries of the 
orderliness and finality which one expects of dead things. 
Dank weeds, straggling grass ; furtive flowers budded from seeds 
dropped from forgotten wreaths, laid by forgotten hands on 
forgotten graves; a few drooping trees : these all combine to 
enveil the yellowing, crumbling stones in a promise that time 
will yet efface all traces of the post-mortem occupation of this 
bit of ground. 

Liverpool is 20, 21, or 22 miles from Sydney, according to 
which milestone you reckon by. It is set hard by the George's 
River at the weir which I mentioned earlier, so that one half of 
the river within its environs is tidal and salt, the other half 
rural and fresh. Maybe it was the depressing influence of the 
cemetery just before the main street spread out before me, but 
it seems that Liverpool has not aged with dignity or beauty. 

Some of the old towns do. By some queer alchemy they 
contrive to grow modern and yet remain old; their oldness is 
not so much in the evidential ageing of propped-up buildings 
and the dust-dry indifference of paintless walls, as in a mellow¬ 
ness, a sense of continuity of life, a mutely psychical mood 
telling that here men have gone hand in hand down long years. 
Old buildings and new buildings seem to merge without dis¬ 
harmony. 

Parramatta, Australia's second oldest township, now a city 
of considerable importance, has managed so to contrive, but 
Liverpool has not, though I've no doubt it is civically striving 
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■come quite modern and will in time, unfortunafefyt 
succeed. 

Liverpool (named after a peeraged politician) was founded 
by Governor Macquarie in 1810, when Australia’s first serious 
town-planner gave it so vigorous an initial start, that in early 
New South Wales it ranked high, with Parramatta and Wind¬ 
sor, as a main offshoot of the civilisation focused in Sydney. 
The rise and decay of towns is a subject of deep fascination; 
why do some towns grow to greatness, others rise into import¬ 
ance, only to pass into comparative desuetude? High hopes 
in the one case fulfilled, in the other faded into frustration, 
sometimes into a kind of municipal Nirvana ! 

Liverpool’s importance to-day principally is that it is the 
terminal point of the electrified railway system of the Sydney 
metropolitan area, and therefore the most southerly outpost of 
suburban Sydney. It has gained a vicarious glamour because 
there is also a large and important military establishment 
situated close by, just over the river from the township proper. 

Some day the electrified railway will march on southwards, 
and if all our post-war hopes are fulfilled, the military encamp¬ 
ment might also be turned over to the bats and the rats. 

Macquarie thought highly of Liverpool. On the banks of the 
George’s River, and in thick forest, he paced out its dimensions, 
pondered its future, then nurtured it, encouraged its incoming 
inhabitants, and left a substantial township as a practical sign 
that a man of vision had. passed that way. No doubt, too, it 
served its time and place quite admirably. 

Among the many merits which the Building Governor saw 
about Liverpool was that the tapering tidal reaches of the 
George’s River offered a site for an inland port, with access to 
the sea through Botany Bay and thence to Sydney, and for 
some time a regular trade route by sailing ship passed between 
Liverpool and Sydney—a connection now bridged by road or 
rail in less than an hour. 
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ships, however, tapped a fertile grazing and agriculture 
district in a period when water transport was incomparably the 
easiest. The river has long since forgotten the sight of its 
sailing ships, just as Liverpool has forgotten it was ever a 
budding Sidon or Tyre, and bore the name of one of England’s 
greatest ports. 

Macquarie brooked no slack administrative red-taping of his 
plans, so that by 1815, five years after he had paced out the 
rough environs of the township among the “thick forest” which 
contemporary records describe, Liverpool had a population of 
1167 persons. At that time there were only 346 people living 
in Newcastle! 

The Governor offered the first settlers at Liverpool attractive 
conditions . . . 

“ Commodious and adequate allotments for houses and 
gardens to suit . . . mechanics and tradesmen as may feel 
disposed to form a permanent residence there, on their giving 
regular and due security for their building comfortable and 
substantial houses; good tradesmen and mechanics settled at 
Liverpool will have the liberty of a large and contiguous 
common for grazing cattle, which is assigned for their benefit 
to the township, and those persons who have no milch cows 
will be supplied with one cow to each person from the Gov¬ 
ernment herds, for payment on advantageous terms.” 

As a reminder that these were grim times, behind the widen¬ 
ing facade of rural peace and expansion, we find Macquarie’s 
request to Whitehall in 1814 for more troops. He wanted the 
strength of the 46th Regiment increased to 800 rank and file to 
“furnish the necessary guards and protection for the towns of 
Parramatta, Windsor, and Liverpool . . . parties are frequently 
required to be sent in quest of runaway convicts, or, as they are 
termed ' bush rangers.’ ” 

The fact that Macquarie referred in his despatch to ‘bush 
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brs 9 in inverted commas suggests it was still a new worclin 
ie vocabulary of a settlement where, in time, it was to gain a 
permanent significance and so pass into the language. 

In 1814 (glancing back a little), when the population of and 
around Liverpool was 882 persons, Macquarie was agitating in 
his despatches to London for more clergymen to be sent out 
to the colony to be stationed at Liverpool and elsewhere. As 
the Governor was a stickler for the social decencies, the early 
records of the township certainly suggest there was some need 
of a regularising ecclesiastical influence, because the birth-rate 
showed a continual and stimulating expansion, but the record 
of marriages, quarter after quarter, was a steady and disconcert¬ 
ing nil. It seemed to worry the good Governor much more 
than it worried the pioneer begetters of young Australia, but he 
persisted diligently, so that eventually Liverpool found itself 
bound by the precepts of the Book of Common Prayer, as the 
presence there of one of the oldest extant Churches of England 
in Australia still testifies. By the same year (1814) Liverpool 
had become an important unit in the economic life of the 
colony. 

Its returns of agricultural and pastoral produce for the year 
must have been particularly gratifying to the Governor, because 
the spectral shadow of famine still hovered sufficiently near to 
the colony for its ugly signs to become occasionally apparent. 
In that year, Liverpool's records show that 1088 acres of wheat, 
919 of maize, 59 of barley, 15 of oats, 60 of potatoes had been 
sown ; there were 1020 acres to fallow, 20,592 of pasture; there 
were 239 horses, 3743 cattle, 8554 sheep, 59 goats, 1090 hogs. 
It is a glimpse of nascent Australia which redeemed the colour¬ 
less outer suburbanism of Liverpool for me, as I munched ham 
and eggs at the Greek's in the main street. 

Years afterwards, in 1822, when he was defending his work 
and character against the calumnies of those who had wounded 
and smudged the greatest of the early governors, Macquarie 
compiled a list of the positive, useful, material things he had 
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it about in the colony. The list for Liverpool is an 



“. . . a handsome neat brick-built church with a tower and 
of sufficient height to admit of a gallery being added, enclosed 
with a dwarf brick wall. 

“. . . a brick-built hospital for thirty patients. 

“. . . a weatherboard schoolhouse, the top storey used as a 
courthouse for the meeting of magistrates. 

"... a brick-built parsonage. 

“. . . a wooden wharf, or quay, in the centre of the town, on 
the left bank of George’s River, to which vessels of 50 tons 
can come to load and unload at, which trade from Sydney to 
Liverpool by way of Botany Bay into which George’s River 
empties itself.” 

The durable item in this list is St. Luke’s Church of England, 
which, by its very mellowed, resting timelessness, proclaims its 
age. But so that the passerby shall not overlook its credit 
balance in history’s ledger, a notice-board outside bears a legend 
saying it is the oldest Church of England building in Australia. 
First work on it dates from 1819. 

In April, 1817, Macquarie (confronted every time he went to 
Liverpool with those horrifying “ nils ” in the matrimonial 
register) told the Colonial Office that “a church at Sydney, 
another at Windsor, and a third at Liverpool (both these last 
towns becoming very populous) are very much wanted, and 
these I shall contract for immediately, paying the expense of 
erecting them out of the colonial funds.” 

A despatch to London in April, 1819, says “ there are new 
churches in building at Windsor and Liverpool.” Though St. 
Luke’s was not finished until 1824, it contributed to the 
spiritual consolation of the soldiers, ex-convicts, and townsfolk 
of Liverpool long before the last brick was cemented. 

St. Luke’s has weathered well, like all those public structures 
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.™- Macquarie period which “progress” has suffere 
;ain undisturbed. It is of the mood of St. James’ in Queen s 


Square, up at the top of King Street, in the heart of Sydney, 
relic of an age which has nearly vanished from the face of 
Sydney, and of St. John’s in Parramatta. Though the square- 
cut architecture has a purposeful severity, it has also an attrac¬ 
tion of simple line, which reveals the best qualities in the 
character of the time; St. Luke’s, however, rather gives the 
impression of bits and pieces having been added, as of a faintly 
impotent striving to remain anchored to antiquity, yet keeping 
in step with the surging growth around it. Of course it had no 
chance of coping with the vast tide of change which was to 
thrust so unstemmably into the remotest and wildest parts of 
Australia in the next sixty years; so it remains a drowsy little 
parish church, preaching its own most powerful sermon in its 
mere survival, the changeless continuity of God s own purpose. 

Liverpool’s early role as a garrison town wherefrom the King s 
soldiers issued forth against the bushrangers has remained an 
integral part of its life-design. The great military camp which 
sprawls over scores of acres on the eastern side of the George s 
River has been a point of concentration and training through 
two world wars in which Australian troops have played their 
part. 

Threads of world history reach from nearly all the modern 
battlefields back to this gigantic beehive beside the placid 
up-weir waters of George’s River. Many a man who swam 
there whitely naked, in the days when they were sergeant- 
majoring him into soldierliness, let his blood sink into the 
muddy soil of St. Quentin or Pozieres, or else was bronzed into 
brown-skinned toughness under the hot skies of Palestine or 
Libya. 

The long tin huts are oddly impersonal, indifferent to the 
human panorama of life and death of which they were the point 
of beginning; as I pedalled on past Liverpool, comfortably fed 
upon ham and eggs, and determined to add the thirteen miles 
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impbelltown to my first day’s expeditioning, the huts 
squatted with military smugness, row upon row, across the 
river, and might have been wool-stores, but for the brown-clad 
figures moving around them, the horses, and the casual glimpses 
of armament. 

By now metropolitan Sydney, even in its most exiguous mani¬ 
festations, was behind me; the fields were greening, the sun 
mirroring its heat on the surface of the road. There were hints 
of reachable mountains taking shape and form, instead of the 
haze of shapeless blue one sees westwards from Sydney, and 
authentic cows lurching in matronly leisure across the paddocks. 

Past and present came close together, because wartime petrol 
shortness had so cut down the motor traffic, even on the busy 
Hume Highway, that I could slip mentally into the yesterdays 
of this fascinating countryside, trafficless to a point where even 
the most inexperienced cyclist could dream along without 
watching the road too closely. 


That ends chapter two; in chapter three we look at the odd 
ways of main roads, come across the footsteps of an explorer, 
find an ancient church and a modern camp, and come to the 
place of a famous ghost. 
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^^^wiM^ PRDFESSIONAL bic y clist 

may have blushed with 
shame, but I was pleased 
^^^with my 21 (or 22, V m 
5 guaranteeing no choice of 
mileposts) miles to Liverpool in three hours, so I tucked my 
pants into my socks with a fine disregard of leg-muscles giving 
out a few tentative aches, as I mounted outside the Greek’s in 
the main street, and set the front wheel southward once again. 
My objective for the night was Campbeiltown, thirteen miles or 
thereabouts from Liverpool, for I reckoned that if I could reach 
this next of the early towns, I could rest satisfied with one day’s 
progress. 

All traces of metropoli 
persist right into Liverpool, 


persist nght into Liverpool, soon disappeared. 1 his old, stoned 
land ahead of me, the seeding-ground of Australia’s earliest 
home-grown generations, remains tenaciously rural in both 
scenery and atmosphere, even though it is little more than a 
score of miles from Pitt Street. 

The fields are wide and green, producing crops much the 
same as those noted by the municipal recorders in Macquarie’s 
time, when this district was one of the granaries of Australia. 
There are houses which certainly bear the imprint of suburban¬ 
ism, though in some mystical fashion they contrive also to 
resemble farm-houses, or maybe it’s just the association of ideas 
caused by the sight of cows wandering at large, and chooks 
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the world as their oyster . . . out beyond the region of 
backyards. It was almost as though “ the bush ” had leapt 
magically upon me, like a curtain drawn to reveal a fresh scene 
in a theatre; of course, “ the bush ” in Australia is anywhere 
and anything outside a capital city. 

It is old country; you know that by instinct. The barns and 
sheds, once made of solid wood, have warped and brittled to a 
curious state of unreal dryness where they seem as though any 
moment they’ll burst into flames. There are traces of old stone 
structures . . . relics of the “ good times ” when convict-labour 
was cheap. 

Here and there, melancholy evidence of life’s battles won and 
lost, are the shells of old homes, ghosts of houses where hearts 
and voices and minds lived and spoke and thought their joys, 
ambitions, hopes and sufferings, now become the shadows of 
forgotten places tenanted by vagrant birds and swept by the 
changing winds. There are many such in the countryside 
ahead, because change is the only unchanging thing, and man’s 
hold on the land and on life is, at best, a tenuous business. 

But if these yesterdays whisper their sad tales that love grows 
old and hopes flicker into nothingness, there is also To-day 
marching resolutely along, bearing the strong and resolute 
things of the present and the future. For every shell of the 
olden times there are half-a-dozen ripening homes, set amid the 
symbols of prosperity which seem so sure, in their turn, to 
endure; the rich earth is burgeoning with growth, and even the 
worms wax fat. 

About four miles out of Liverpool tire road, if carried on a 
straight line, would come to an end in the parlour bar of the 
Crossroads Hotel. Fortunately the road, unlike many of those 
who travel on it, forks to the right and left before this catas¬ 
trophe descends upon it, presenting him who wishes to travel 
the main southern road with a neat problem in navigation, and 
arousing some thoughts on the odd behaviour of main roads. 

Main roads are live, changeable things. Suburban streets 
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:>e constants in the earthly scheme, always leading^ 
fly from the front door to the bus-stop on the corner, maybe 
occasionally gathering a fresh coat of tar or a new footpath, but 
never changing direction, vagariously cutting off corners, diving 
behind instead of in front of houses, or behaving generally in 
a disconcerting manner. 

But main roads do all these things. Their job is to march 
over plains and mountains, rivers, creeks, hills, valleys, rock- 
lands and grassland, from city to city, spanning states and 
continents, or even, as with the Roman roads, empires. As 
engineering science develops, so does each generation of road- 
makers leave its own impress not only on the design and struc¬ 
ture, but on the route which the main road takes, because time 
and distance are vital to modern commerce, and even the 
straightest of roads constantly tend to become a little straighter, 
and therefore shorter. 

One mile taken off a main road by cutting a shorter route, 
spread over ten years in terms of saved petrol-gallonage, amounts 
to quite a tidy figure. So the road is always undergoing some 
process of change. A hill which couldn't be tackled twenty 
years ago becomes easy to more modem equipment; valleys 
which were unspannable when the first men made the roads 
are child's play to the engineer of to-day; so that when we 
speak nonchalantly of the main southern road we really should 
speak of the southern roads, because the southern road, if it 
could be viewed from an aeroplane, with all its century-old con¬ 
tortions simultaneously marked out, would appear as a complex 
pattern rather than the long thin ribbon which we visualise 
more easily. 

Nor, as we shall find a little further on, is this constant 
tendency towards change any respecter of townships. In one 
period we find the highway passing through a town, bringing 
with it all the vicarious prosperity which the passing world 
casually bestows on its places of temporary pause. A few years 
later and all that has changed; the engineers may have chosen 
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rely different township upon which to confer the sup¬ 
posedly blessed, but sometimes dubious, advantages of direct 
contact with the places before and after, and the once import¬ 
ant and opulent township has slipped into a ghostly minor key, 
situated “somewhere over there" in the jerked-thumb termin¬ 
ology of the knowing traveller on the highway. 

The navigational problem presented by the forking highway 
at the Crossroads led me to lean the bicycle on a roadside bank, 
while I killed two birds, directional and muscular, with the 
one stone, for this stage of the road furnishes a striking example 
of the variable Habits of main roads . . . and all the pondering 
led me to reflecting on the curious ways of the road and to this 
dissertation thereon; doubtless, however, if you have survived 
thus far in this inconsequential journey, you also will not mind 
pausing with me, because the sun is warmly drowsy and I'm 
sufficiently tired to lengthen, as long as I can, the period before 
I start off again. 

My problem, having made a bargain with Governor Mac¬ 
quarie in the very shadow of his Obelisk, was whether I ought 
to go ahead on what was the main road or on what is the main 
road. The fork to the right undoubtedly is the main road; 
it marches off importantly in concrete in a straight line for 
Camden; so in the strict letter of the bargain I ought to 
follow it. 

But here the merely macadamised left-hand fork, singled out 
by the pointing legend “ Campbelltown,” pleads its own case, 
because this to the left unquestionably was the main road. As 
both will join up again at Camden and become one, the weight 
of argument seems to favour Campbelltown, even at a technical 
breach 1 of my decision to go southwards by the main road; 
because Campbelltown is an antique township with a genuine 
claim upon one who cycles through history, and belongs authen¬ 
tically to the story of the great south road, and who knows but 
that it may blossom so again ? 

In the earliest times of the white man, the main road went 
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gh Campbelltown, a much older town than Camdenk 
iMntervening years, however, there has been so much chop¬ 
ping and changing that some of the oldest inhabitants are still 
not quite sure. In 1906 William Freame (a historian of these 
parts, who when a very old man worked on the newspaper 
which I joined as a very young cadet), travelled over the road 
and says of it: “From Liverpool the road runs south until the 
Crossroads Hotel is reached. Here the main southern road 
turns in a westerly direction, the other road going on towards 
Ingleburn and Campbelltown.” Unkind words, the “ other 
road,” but true. 

However, by 1927 the route through Campbelltown was once 
again the main road. I travelled over it often as such in my 
earliest excursions to the seat of government, though more 
authoritatively the Royal Automobile Club of Australia speci¬ 
fied “ via Campbelltown ” in its Road Guide for 1927, as the 
proper route for the motorist who cared. 

It was not long after this, however, that the southern high¬ 
way went through another of its metamorphoses; the Main 
Roads Board planted the Crossroads—-Camden section solidly 
in concrete at a time when concreted roads were the last word 
in what a road should be ; then they named it as portion of the 
Hume Highway, and so it has remained ever since. The road 
map which I used in 1944 shows the “ via Camden ” route as 
a heavy black positive line, meaning main road, and the route 
“ via Campbelltown ” with an uncertainly thin, half-shaded 
line, meaning byroad. 

Finally, deciding not to let the Main Roads Board or the map 
have all the say, I heaved myself aboard, turned the front 
wheel into the left fork, and bade hotel, crossroads and concrete 
farewell. 

The country into which I pedalled is the beginning of an 
attractive district which runs southwards and westwards for 
fifty miles or so, on the ocean side of the dividing range, and 
rising steadily from this point to the uplands around Moss Vale, 
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some two thousand feet above sea-level on approximately the 
same level as Canberra, another hundred miles further south. 

Far to the western flank of the southering road the serrated 
hazy blue line of the dividing range is a constant campanion, 
rising into view over the greeny undulations of the Cowpastures 
country around and beyond Camden, and the great valley so 
poetically named Burragorang. 

The dividing range is Australia’s great mountain barrier 
which divides eastern Australia into a narrow coastal belt of 
short, wide, well-fed streams, pouring seawards and nourishing 
the dairylands, and on the other side the immense plains of 
the western distances, which march with the setting sun far 
into the desert silences—the plains where Australia’s basic 
wealth in wheat and wool gives itself to man. 

The ranges rise far away in Northern Queensland, and sweep 
southwards, finally to melt away in Victoria; the whole of 
New South Wales is traversed by them. There is not so much 
one range as a series of roughly parallel ranges, wavering south¬ 
wards like a drunken giant among primordial creations; some¬ 
times they straddle down to the coast, at other times they wheel 
inland, but they return to the same general route, and for 25 
years they formed an impassable barrier to white man’s expan¬ 
sion westwards. 

It is a pleasant, smiling countryside hereabouts, quite literally 
overflowing with milk and honey, because it contributes an 
important (though not the most important) part of the State’s 
milk production, and before the war closed down such wayside 
merchandising, every few hundred yards brought into view a 
stall selling honey, “ straight from bee to breakfast.” 

Although it is old country in the sense of settlement, much 
of it is still uncleared. As Australia grew out of the cocoon of 
her early settlement, the pastoral capitalist put his money into 
the big-scale rural industries—wheat, wool, meat, for each of 
which pursuits there is much better country elsewhere in the 
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:nt. This, therefore, has remained the little man’: __ 

airymg, orcharding, vine-growing, vegetables, have con- 
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tirmed as the provinces of the independent farmer, working 
with his family and perhaps a “ hand/' 

Where the land has been cleared and tilled, as so much of 
it has, there is all the evidence of long productivity. Some¬ 
times it is visited by drought, the scourge of the Australian 


countryside, v/hich from time to time reaches desolating fingers 
into almost every corner, even to the apparently immune. 

Then the grass browns off and the trees droop. But drought 
does not come here so very often, and as a rule the grass is a 
painter's green, the creeks tinkle tipsily on their way to the 
larger streams, the trees look comfortably like real trees, and the 
verdant undergrowth houses choruses of birds. 

The road drifted pleasantly on, bringing its own unrehearsed 


little dramas ... a rabbit sprinting hysterically across the front 
wheel, unaware that he is alive only because the men who in 
ordinary times would have been trapping him, were away shoot¬ 
ing Japanese ... a lethargic old bull, broken through his fences 
and undoubtedly causing some unseen farmer to turn hand¬ 
springs, lurching towards me, and I moving very gingerly with 
one eye on the nearer fence, but he's too fat and full of good¬ 
living to do anything about me ... a greyish heron flapping 


clumsily down to a pond, then changing miraculously into 


grace and beauty as he wades, not knowing how he transforms a 
pastoral “ still ” into something vital merely because he is alive 
. . . through the trees the outlines of a farmhouse, built on land 
liewn out of the bush; in nearby paddocks herds of cows 
pothering about, and a dog loping lazily through the under¬ 
growth (usually a mongrel-kelpie or a mongrel cattle-dog, for 
the country man hasn't much time for your exotic city breeds). 

By and bye the road, rising coolly and cleanly into the first 
whiff of mountain air, passes through one of the famous military 
camps of this war. Like another of those instantaneous changes 
of theatrical scenery, there suddenly appears all the ant-like 
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of a vast human organisation replacing the placidity of 
the bush I have left just behind. 

Men in khaki, lots of them; huts, trucks, guns, the inescap¬ 
able impediments of war. ... I mingle with a group of soldiers 
at a wayside canteen to sip a drink; their talk is of horse-races, 
girls, leave, cobbers, sometimes of war, “ wonder what we’ll be 
doing after it all unreal in this countryside where reality 

is haystacks, cows, prize pumpkins; then I’m past it again, back 
to the truer world of chattering magpies, browsing cattle, time¬ 
lessness—such is Ingleburn. v 

I had left the railway line away back at Liverpool. Here, 
from the uplands, it reappears on the flat ground away to the 
left, a toy-like track winding darkly southwards, upon which a 
toy-like train, clutching a line of milk-trucks on its rear, fusses 
steamily towards Sydney with the morning’s milk for some 
suburban families, its engine splashing a momentary flash of 
white smoke against the background of greens and browns. 
And once again we must have time for a rest, with a glance 
back towards the early days. . . . 

Apart from a few tentative explorations, mainly in search of 
arable ground and supplies of food, early settlement stayed 
around Port Jackson for over twenty years. Sydney was a 
prison, not an experiment in colonization; and those who con¬ 
trolled it had enough to worry about in providing food, shelter 
and the other essentials even of gaol life, without setting out 
to tame a continent which, though mysteriously tantalising, 
held no serious menace to the existence of Sydney. 

In the first quarter-century there were some important explor¬ 
ations by sea, but until Macquarie’s time the interior remained 
practically unknown. Some historians have accounted for this 
by saying that up to Macquarie’s period the governors were all 
naval men, interested in the sea and its chartable expanses, 
whereas Macquarie was a soldier and more instinctively con¬ 
cerned with what the land had to offer. 

Settlement spread slowly towards the wooded coves of 
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Bay, westwards to the foothills of the 
xlfdaing range, and along the winding reaches of the Nepean 
River (which, nearer the sea, becomes the saltish Hawkesbury, 
meeting the ocean in Broken Bay). 

As we have seen, Liverpool became a township only on 
Macquarie's direct initiative; though there was already a thin 
line of settlement around it. Under the great stimulus of 
Macquarie, landward development flourished amazingly. 
Within five years of his arrival the riddle of the mountain 
ranges had been read, there was a road across to the western 
plains, and townships were springing up west and south in a 
steady process of growth. 

The first recorded explorations southwards were undertaken 
by escaped convicts; then about 1798 a young soldier named 
Barallier pushed down towards where Moss Vale is now 
situated. The stories told by convicts who returned to civilisa¬ 
tion were disbelieved, and Barallier’s work aroused little interest 
at the time. Fifteen years later men were anxious to get to the 
rich country reported to exist in the south, and explorers were 
pushing outwards, impelled by practical urgencies. 

The most famous of these explorers was young Hamilton 
Hume, one of the greatest of Australia's white native-born 
explorers. Hume, whose name now is commemorated in the 
highway, was born at Parramatta in 1797. The fascination of 
the unknown bush, the lure of the mountains, the glamour 
which surrounded the conquest of the dividing ranges (the 
Blue Mountains, as they are called west of Sydney), all com¬ 
bined to arouse in this lad an exploring spirit which was to give 
him enduring fame in the annals of early Australia. 

Hume was barely 17 when he explored the country south of 
Liverpool and reached as far as Berrima ; that was in 1814. 
Three years later he went farther south with James Meehan, 
the surveyor, when they discovered the fertile Goulburn Plains, 
where the city of Goulburn now stands. 

Hume took a leading part in opening the secrets of this part 
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fralia. The great highlight of his exploring career 
-Overland trip in 1824 with a companion named Hovell; 
they penetrated to the southern coast of the continent, reveal¬ 
ing the waiting richness of what is now Victoria, and to an 
appreciable degree tore aside the veils which obscured the far 
interior of the continent. Hume afterwards settled on the land 
near Yass, 37 miles from Canberra, where his name is still well 
remembered. 

Macquarie did everything in his power to encourage settle¬ 
ment. Free grants of land, provisions and equipment from the 
government stores, convict-labour to smooth the heavy going, 
gave the free-born or emancipated pioneers an incentive to go 
inland. Twenty years after Macquarie founded Liverpool, we 
find the names of scores of townships creeping into the records 
—Campbell Town, Appin, Cobbity, Berrima, Bong Bong, 
Strathallen (the early name for Goulbum), and many others. 
Some were destined to continuous growth into places of import¬ 
ance ; others to relapse into obscurity as the rising tide of 
civilisation passed along other trails. 

From 1810 to 1830 began the real making of Australia . . . 
not of a prison colony, but of a new nation contributing its own 
concepts of free and right government to the older stream of 
English culture. From the fruits of this outward-thrusting of 
covered waggons, bullock teams, furniture, household chattels, 
herds of cattle, mobs of sheep, came the pioneer civilisation 
from which in a later generation much of Australia was peopled. 


On the road again; I was tired enough now to want to reach 
Campbelltown quickly. After mnning along the top of the 
ridge until it petered out and sank to the level of the lower 
country, the road soon picked up the railway again, swerved over 
a traffic bridge, and led into the main street of Campbelltown, 
all shining with its assurance of food and rest, and the later 
promise of browsing around the antiquities. With 33 miles 
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. jd off on the first day of the road to Canberra, rhe 
expedition was going nicely; the Campbelltown Hotel received 
and treated me kindly and well, remaining afterwards one of 
the few hotels in N.S.W. untarnished by wartime greed. 

Even Campbelltown (Campbell Town in its earlier spelling) 
has not remained quite true to the main road, the loss of which 
it now laments; because an old chipped milestone, saying 
“ XXXII miles ” now stands twenty-feet off the road, obscure 
among the garden-growth in the village park, so that even the 
main street has changed its course. Campbelltown comes into 
the records about 1820, though there were certainly some 
settlers round about before the township took shape. By 1823 
it had gained a church, and in 1830 there are references to 
horse-racing thereabouts, so indubitably young Australia was 
taking on the main outlines of its future development. 

Campbelltown has the characteristic pattern of all Australian 
rural towns. There is one long shop-fronted, tavern-studded 
main street. There are a dozen or so tributary streets which 
dustily drain their traffic into the principal thoroughfare; and 
there are a couple of roads leading out through the inner ring 
of clustering suburbanism, and then through the farms and 
fields to satellite hamlets a dozen miles, more or less, away, to 
which Campbelltown, by the law of relativity, is a seething 
metropolis, and Sydney a vast remoteness contemplated only 
in wild dreams. 

In and around these streets there are traces of the architecture 
of two or three different generations mingling haphazardly with 
ambitious efforts at the modern style. Among cottages adorned 
with the fine cobwebs of time there are self-conscious bungalows 
obviously full of modem conveniences, and a double-storied 
house of rare old vintage, of which the front door consists of 
double-gates, through which a coacli once rumbled to the 
backyard. The building resembles the lower half of the letter 
H, with rooms on either side of the ground floor and right 
This house must be one of the few of 
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d remaining intact, tenanted, and useful, its feudal atrtroU 
„. r „— contrasting oddly with the dashing design of the School 
of Arts nearby. 

Campbelltown Court House is a towering old pile of the late 
Victorian genre, built before the philosophic positivism of the 
nineteenth century had begun to give way to the dialectical 
uncertainties of the twentieth; the generation which died with 
the turn of the century was very sure of itself, the firmly printed 
MDCCCLXXXVIII on the portal ponderously conveying the 
mood. The high iron railings mutely pronounce the untouch¬ 
able eminence of the Law, and the hitching-posts out by the 
gutter tell how the rustic litigant came to the fount of justice. 

By 1825 Campbelltown had a population of 1034 persons. 
Courts of Assize had been established. There was a regular 
postage between Sydney, single letters costing eightpence, 
compared with sixpence from Sydney to Liverpool, fourpence 
Sydney to Newcastle, one shilling Sydney to Bathurst. That 
the township was already one of consequence is revealed in the 
government expenditure on public projects, behind which there 
are the inferential signs of community activity. 

The list of colonial disbursements for 1822 shows Campbell - 
town’s share as £805/18/10^. Among individual items are : 
Constables, £80/14/- > clearing glebe, £131/14/7; fencing glebe, 
£30/9/6; carriage of convict baggage, £3; building of church, 
£4!4/ 11 f 1 7 rent of parsonage, £100; temporary gaol house, 
£8/12/6. 

The church was another manifestation of pioneering 
Anglicanism. St. Peter’s, linking, in the name (if not the com¬ 
munion) of the great Apostle and first Pope, Campbelltown 
with the Mother See at Rome, was built in 1823, according to 
the legend in fading gilded letters on the notice-board outside. 
It is still a living part of Anglican Campbelltown, with its 
slightly more recent Catholic counterpart a little farther up the 
street; the Church of England, as the official denomination of 
the colony, had the advantage over the Catholics in the early 
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„ jecause the cost of building churches was borne by 
Jrnment at a time when the governors, and especially 
Macquarie, as we’ve already seen at Liverpool, badly wanted 
churches in the outpost towns for reasons of social policy. 

The time-touched bricks of Campbelltown s St. Peter s 
yellowing and fading, and the struggling grass surrounding it, 
wear a sense of gentle weariness, as though the effort of keeping 
up with the years has been just a little too much. But the 
structure, characteristic of the period with its square-towered 
Normanesque design, remains sturdy; and the ceremonials of 
worship, life, birth and death still go on before its altar. 

Immediately behind the church is the graveyard, where the 
“ rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep ” easily, most of their 
headstones tumbled into oddly grotesque attitudes, and the 
older inscriptions, the last earthly link between Sarah or Joshua 
and the life of this world gone for all time, faded into illegibil¬ 
ity. They, and their sons and daughters, have passed from the 
limited status of individuals to a stream of consciousness spread 
far beyond Campbelltown; perhaps their blood reached its 
fufilment at Tobruk or on the Kokoda Trail. 

Now the good burghers of the town play their bowls just 
across the road, neither graveyard nor bowlers disturbing each 
other, while the large golden-figured clock-tower in St. Peter s 
measures their Sunday afternoon bowling with a near-enough 
rural approximation to eastern standard time. 

In the older days Campbelltown was a frontier town, but a 
prosaic frontier town, like most of Australia’s outposts. With 
but a few exceptions, the bushrangers were pathetic nuisances, 
and for the purposes of romance defy comparison with the 
desperadoes of the American wild west. 

Nor do our indigenous blacks, sadly eager to make friends, 
sometimes brutally misused and forced to defensive war on the 
encroaching whites (if a few spears can be dignified in terms 
of war), measure anywhere near Sitting Bull and the wild Red 
Indians. 
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e'iiave nothing that even begins to look like Custer's 
Some twist of realism in the Australian mind has, from 
the earliest times, refused to glamorise the colourful incidentals 
to expansion and settlement, even really dramatic adventures 
being undertaken with a sober sense of proportion. 

The bushrangers fell into two quite different categories. We 
shall hear more of these itinerant gentlemen down the road, but 
the classification is of interest here because Campbelltown was 
once a spear-head in society’s conflict with the bushrangers. 
The real bushranger of the Dick Turpin stand-and-deliver 
variety does not appear in a serious way until after the gold- 
rushes of the 1850’s, when the gold-escorts on their way from 
the fields to the cities offered succulent if perilous pickings. It 
is then that Ben Hall, Frank Gardiner, Ned Kelly, and the other 
famous names in Australian highway crime appear. 

In the earlier period with which we are now dealing, the 
bushrangers were mainly escaped convicts, forced to hover on 
the fringes of settlement because of the paucity of natural food 
offered by the bush. They were unglamorous figures, tragic 
wreckage on the outskirts of the convict-colony, hunted like 
dogs, hanged on recapture, and rarely lasting long in their life 
of unhallowed freedom. The early records speak of them as 
unfortunate pests requiring extermination, as in an official 
report of 1826 : 

“ Detachments of soldiers have been stationed at Windsor, 
Emu Plains, Liverpool, and Campbelltown, with a view to 
aiding the civil power and the more effectually putting down 
the bushrangers who, notwithstanding the recent examples, 
have, it appears, recommenced their depredations. . . .” 

The “ recent examples ” evoke a familiar picture of the poor 
wretches being drawn up by the neck to dance their lives away 
in thin air; justice was rough, ready and expeditious, and public 
hangings (in the conviction that budding bushrangers would be 
“deterred”) were the order of the day. The grim struggles 
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the police and soldiers and the bushrangers have pas 
ough folk-lore down to the modem young Australian, one of 
whose favourite pastimes is a game of “ bobbies and bushies, 
in which the “ bushies ” invariably come off the worse. So is 
legend the mirror of life. 

Campbelltown to-day is a clean, neat little town of about two 
thousand people, sadly missing the diversion of the main road. 
Its business folk dream pipe-dreams that some day the main 
road will come back again ; and who’s to tell that it won’t ? 
When I was there they were nurturing some kind of a notion 
that after the war the main road would straighten out from the 
Camden kink and make direct for Picton through Campbell¬ 
town and Menangle. 

Menangle is one of the dairy centres, with a factory where 
dairy products are handled scientifically. More to the Aus¬ 
tralian point is the fact that it also sports a race-course, the 
best of the “ up-the-line ” race-courses, where Tuesday meetings 
were held before the war. There was a saying among race-goers 
that “ Menangle form was good form,” because a horse which 
could win up its three-furlong straight often went on to success 
at the metropolitan courses; it is not impossible that Menangle 
may in time become an important shrine of Sydney racing. 

In a highly centralised State completely dominated by 
Sydney, Campbelltown is one of the scores of provincial towns 
which have reached a certain stage of development and seem 
likely to go no further, unless there is a fundamental change in 
national policy to give a new stimulus to rural life. One of the 
oldest townships in New South Wales, Campbelltown still does 
not rank in population among the first forty. 

If industrialisation should come (and it might, because there 
is a lot of talk about opening up coal deposits known to exist 
in the Campbelltown-Picton district), there may be an influx 
of new people. The kerbstone diagnoses of Campbelltown’s 
growthlessness in 1944 included: It is too close to Sydney; 
land holdings round about have reached saturation, and the 
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ip depends basically on the size of its fanning pop 
the main road no longer goes through it; what can you 
expect when a continent of three million square miles has only 
seven million people? (Later, though, in 1947, I found a 
considerable rise in land values and a conviction that the town 
was at the beginning of a new period of growth.) 

Meanwhile Campbelltown drowses on with its memories; 
the children play in the park; the old hands forgather in the 
pubs; the farmers sell their vegetables, the dairymen their 
milk and cream. But it is not the paralysis of withered age; 
there is a restlessness. The young men want to see things, 
new things, happen, like the young men all over Australia. 

In one direction Campbelltown has remained on the map. 
A handbook published sixty years ago said of it (in the delight¬ 
fully ponderous prose of the period) : 


" Campbelltown is noted for the salubrity of its climate 
and the consequent longevity of its inhabitants.” 


Reduced to modern English, that means it’s a healthy place, 
and consequently quite a number of denominational schools 
have sprung up in the Campbelltown-Camden area, whereat 
the rosy cheeks of the children amply testify to the “ salubrity ” 
of the climate. 


Two fine preparatory schools, owned by the Sisters of the 
Good Samaritan, St. John’s and St. Patrick’s, stand on the top 
of a high hill eastward of Campbelltown Station; there is a 
State Agricultural College at Glenfield, rather back towards 
Liverpool on the railway line; the Marist order has an agricul¬ 
tural school in the same locality; there is a Franciscan institu¬ 
tion just outside Campbelltown on the road to Camden, where 
there is also an old-established school of Anglican persuasion; 
and there are other institutions which make the district of 
some importance educationally. 
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A good night’s sleep, some massaging of sore muscles,; a 
lopeful hunt around the bicycle shops which yielded a lamb’s- 



L 


wool bicycle seat-cover (that lamb gave its wool in a noble 
cause), preluded an eager scrutiny of the road-map during the 
war-vintage steak-and-eggs at breakfast, followed by as much 
planning of the day’s riding as I dared. The road I had to 
follow to join up with the Hume Highway just outside Camden 
was only one of several leading out of Campbelltown, because 
the town is one of the points of ingress to the wild, unsettled, 
and inhospitable country to the south-east, where are situated 
the great dams supplying Sydney with water. 

Roads branch off to Appin and through Menangle to Wilton. 
Appin, of pristine importance in the young colony, now but a 
picturesque relic, is the nearest point of contact to the Cataract 
Dam, which nestles like a gigantic but erratic saucer amid the 
Tugged foothills of the dividing range marching here close down 
to the sea. Wilton is the gateway to Cordeaux Dam, and 
Bargo, further down the road, the door to the master dam, 
Avon, with its forty-seven billion gallonage. 

Appin is historically memorable mainly for one of the more 
atrocious episodes associated with our contact with the 
aborigines, when some wretched white men gave the blacks 
flour into which arsenic had been mixed, and death swept 
agonisingly through the gunyahs, sparing neither men, women, 
nor children. 

I bid a respectful farewell to Campbelltown at the horse- 
trough in the main street. This is part of a little stone monu¬ 
ment announcing that Campbelltown was incorporated in 1882, 
sixty years after its birth. The legend adds that the commemor¬ 
ative stone was placed there in 1890 : “ James S. Bocking, 
Mayor.” The trough was a practical addition which the 
designers of more pretentious memorials might imitate with 
advantage, for there are still enough horses around the town to 
make it useful, though the motor-car has long since disturbed 
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,e;>fecure little world which the burghers of 1890 took 
granted. 

I drifted away down the main street, past an hotel with a 
name which a temperance fanatic might view with rage—the 
Good Intent. Soon I came to a tiny bridge and a creek which 
is, perhaps, the only creek in the world to bear the name of a 
ghost—Fisher’s Ghost Creek. Only in heavy rain could it now 
bear any resemblance to a real creek, for time and erosion had 
filled its bed with a mass of jumbled rubbish and reedy mud; 
at this dry time a child could have jumped across it. Never- 
the-less, this creek is associated with one of the strangest stories 
in the annals of Australian crime, the story of how a ghost 
brought a murderer to justice (or so they say). 

Fisher's Ghost had its origin in 1826, soon after the corporeal 
Frederick Fisher had departed from the pain and sorrow of this 
world. In the intervening century and more, it has. been the 
subject of countless articles, a fantastic range of legends, and a 
film. The framework of the story differs little from scores of 
similarly sordid and undramatic crimes . . . the story of how 
Frederick Fisher, then an emancipist, but formerly a convict, 
lived in a little hut at Campbelltown with a man named George 
Worrall; how Fisher disappeared about the middle of 1826, 
while Worrall took over all his possessions and accounted for it 
by telling the good folk of Campbelltown that Fisher had left 
the colony. But it is here that the story becomes unique in 
the criminal calendar, with the introduction of an unexplained 
excursion into the supernatural. 

In October, 1826, a man named Farley was driving in his 
horse-and-trap one evening over a bridge where the present 
bridge stands (though remember the details are encrusted with 
legend, one account being that he was driving past a paddock 
which Fisher had formerly owned, though this was also near 
the bridge, and so the differing legends broadly agree, while 
the essentials stand out with curious clarity), when his horse 
jibbed; then, “ frozen stiff with horror,” Farley saw, sitting on 
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rail (either of the bridge or the fence) the gleaming, 
unsubstantial, ghostly figure of a man whom he recognised as 
Fisher. 

When he finally shook himself free of the paralysis induced 
by this luminous apparition, Farley went home convinced he 
had received a sign from another world, and that Fisher's dis¬ 
appearance was due to a migration not of his body but merely 
of his soul. Next day, after bracing himself to meet the inevit¬ 
able jeers of the unbelieving, Farley betook himself to the local 
constable, who was sufficiently impressed to accompany Farley 
to the spot. There, in the broad light of normal day, a close 
inspection disclosed a curious, though possibly quite irrelevant, 
fact—-there were bloodstains on the rail exactly at the spot 
where Farley swore he had seen Fisher's ghost. 

One thing led to another—possibly there was a shadow of 
suspicion already in the police mind—so finally a black-tracker 
was brought to the scene, and told to find what he could. 

The tracker worked slowly along the banks of the creek, until 
he came to a spot where he declared he could smell “ white 
man's fat," 

A little farther along the now eager and almost-convinced 
police party came to a fairly deep pool, where, after a bit of 
dragging, they found the months-dead body of Frederick Fisher. 
Soon afterwards George Worrall was apprehended, questioned, 
confessed, tried, and hanged—hanged, the legend says, on the 
village green where now the children play, and the roses nod 
to the evening winds. 

Apparently the ghost was never officially mentioned at the 
trial—it is a nice point of law whether a ghost is competent to 
give evidence, or be used in evidence—though Worrall's con¬ 
fession made any serious attempt at independent evidence 
unnecessary; but Fisher's Ghost was the unseen witness present 
in everybody's mind, a dramatic, if shadowy, figure of retribu¬ 
tion and justice. 

Because the ghost was never brought to the witness-box, even 
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gh the eyes of the good man Farley, the searchlight of 
cross-examination never played officially across Farley’s story of 
what he saw that night—but you may be sure he was questioned 
often and enough in the taverns and by the firesides of oldtime 
Campbelltown. His story was never disproved, broken down, 
nor denied; he stuck to it throughout his life. 

The cynics said, of course, that Farley had had a “ drop too 
much,” or even that he had a prior knowledge of the murder, 
and chose this curious way of easing his conscience by bringing 
the matter under official investigation through the production 
of a suppositious ghost. If so, this was never admitted or 
proved, and Farley’s sincerity was never seriously challenged. 
What was beyond doubt was that the investigation which led 
to the discovery of the murder of Fisher began from the night 
Farley declared he saw the wraith sitting on the rail. 

With these thoughts in my mind I passed over the narrow 
bridge spanning the creek bearing the name of a tragedy which 
would have been long since forgotten but for the extraordinary 
episode which brought it to light; now, 120 years later, not 
Fisher himself in his mortal name, but “ FISHER’S GHOST 
CREEK ” stands written in black letters on a prosaically white 
Main Roads Board signpost, immortalising the memory of an 
unexplained footnote in our early history. 

The Appin and Menangle roads loomed up and disappeared 
on the left. The road to Camden turned sharply westward 
towards the gauzy film of the distant mountains. I waited at 
a level crossing while, sign of the times, a war-goods-laden 
freight train groaned past—then Campbelltown was a memory 
and the highway led on. 


That ends the third chapter. In the next, we shall pass by 
the Way of the Cross, find a feudal town and a remarkable 
family, and struggle over a very tough mountain. 
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ie building is a monastery owned by the Francis 
that Roman Catholic order which carries on in Aus¬ 
tralia the great traditions of St. Francis of Assisi, the “little 
brother ” of the sunshine and the birds, of the Stigmata and 
holy poverty, of a cheerful, homespun Christianity. 

In Australia the Franciscans, like the Jesuits, give their 
attention mainly to education, this building being part of the 
training establishment for their recruits to the priesthood. No 
Roman Catholic, of course, would be in doubt about the white, 
almost life-sized statuary; there are fourteen separate groups, 
which mark the fourteen Stations of the Cross, culminating 
with the scene of the Crucifixion on a natural, rock-outcropping 
hillock. 

These fourteen episodic representations of the Via Crucis, 
from the condemnation of Jesus ly Pilate to the laying of the 
yet-unrisen Christ in the tomb, may be found in every Roman 
Catholic church throughout the world, ranging from tiny wall- 
plaques in bas-relief to great canvases painted by the masters. 

As far as I know, this scene at Maryfields, as the monastery 
is named, is unique in New South Wales on account of these 
representations of the fourteen stages on the road to Calvary, 
along which the service of the Stations of the Cross was said in 
the presence of thousands of Roman Catholics every Good 
Friday for years before the war. 

The first “ Via Crucis ” ceremony was held at Maryfields in 
1936, when there were but fourteen wooden crosses to represent 
the stations. But as 35,000 Roman Catholics attended the 
ceremony, the Franciscans, under the direction of their then 
Superior at Maryfields, Father Nolan, decided to build the 
stations in the traditional manner of their order. A set of 
moulded terra-cotta stations was imported from France, and 
erected along the route that in many respects resembles that 
followed by Christ in the First Way of the Cross. 

The brook at Maryfields also resembles the brook at Cedron 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, and the length and lay-out of 
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la Crucis approximates that of Gethsemane to Calv: 

:e stations, which cost £3,000, were donated by Sydney 
families. 

The present Pope (then Cardinal Pacelli, Secretary of State 
to Pope Pius the Eleventh) cabled the papal blessing when the 
stations were opened by the Apostolic Delegate, Dr. Panico, in 
1937. The Franciscan Fathers first gave form to the devotion 
of the Way of the Cross in the fourteenth centuiy. By tradi¬ 
tion, the Franciscans are the order which has the care of the 
Holy Land. In the fourteenth century the Holy Land was 
invested by the Turks, so that it was impossible for people to 
visit Jerusalem and follow the path actually trodden by Christ 
to Calvary. 

Wishing to preserve the visual impression of Christ s suffer¬ 
ings, the Franciscans erecteu crosses and pictures in their 
churches. Though for many centuries the stations could be 
erected only in Franciscan churches, the practice has now 
become general; the Franciscans have a special devotion, how¬ 
ever, made evident in these statues on a hillside outside Camp- 
belltown. 

The statues left a curious sense of peace and of timelessness 
as I passed on over Kenny’s Hill and saw the Cowpastures 
spread out before me. 

The place-names of Australia fall into three classes, either 
native words anglicised, ordinary English words adapted, or the 
titles of English lords and notables who were living when most 
of the naming was done. Camden was the name of an English 
lord; he was a friend of John Macarthur, upon whose land, 
after his death, Camden was built. 

As a name I don’t find Camden particularly repulsive much 
better than many of the imported names; but nobody had any 
right to supplant the original “Cowpastures” with “Camden 
district.” The Cowpastures never was the name of anything 
but a stretch of country, but it should have been retained for 
the district, even if one corner of it had to be Camdenised. 
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The Cowpastures appears very early in the history of Sydney. 
Some cattle brought to the colony managed to escape from 
their grazings at Sydney Cove, and wandered away inland. 
Hungrily recalling them when famine descended upon the 
settlement, the pioneers took it for granted they had either 
died or been killed by the blacks. Years later it was discovered 
that the cattle, with unerring judgment, had done some pion¬ 
eering on their own, because they were found, having increased 
and multiplied, grown fat and wild, on a beautiful pasturage 
thirty miles or so south-west of Sydney. The district in which 
they had thrived then became known as the Cowpastures. After 
discovery, the cattle contributed to the meat supply of Sydney 
for awhile, but soon disappeared from history ; their humble 
contribution had been made. 

Meanwhile a young soldier, John Macarthur, destined to play 
a remarkable part in the growth of Australia, had been casting 
a speculative eye around the colony. Seeing the potential 
wealth offered by the land, he lost no time in divorcing himself 
from the New South Wales Corps, in which, as an officer, he 
had come to Sydney to garrison the convict-settlement. 

He first settled at Parramatta, where his original farmhouse 
has survived as an early historical relic, but as Parramatta 
restricted his restless ambitions, he looked around for wider 
fields. His decision was a real moment in Australian history, 
for his selection of the Cowpastures as the scene of his future 
work gave to what is now Camden, according to the Macarthur 
legend, the honour of fathering the wool industry in this 
country. 

I trundled on, with an increasingly rural sense of the unim¬ 
portance of time, along what had been the main road from 
Camden through Campbelltown to Sydney sixty years ago, 
amid the ghosts of old coaches, and their blooded horses, their 
stiffly uniformed or crinolined occupants, of the podgy-faced 
John Macarthur setting out to fight for his “ rights ” (and no 
man fought harder) ; of the thin, high-cheek-boned Macquarie, 
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7wkJTwhom Macarthur clashed so bitterly and against whom 
Macarthur spared no revengeful weapon that lay to his hand; 
of the stolid figures, but unplaceable features of the settlers, 
the convicts, the priests, the soldiers, and the merchants, whose 
passing-by makes the old south road so memorable. 

Soon afterwards Narellan came in sight, just the wind’s 
breath of a township with a store and a pub, the companion- 
inevitables of the Australian countryside, and a house or two; 
then the concreted surface of the Hume Highway merged with 
the asphalt of the older route, and the Campbelltown road 
faded away as the concrete took charge and swept on towards 
the tree-fringed course of the Nepean River, with the spire of 
St. John’s Church reaching towards the sky in the midst of 
the hurly-burly of Camden’s streets. 

I drank two pints of milk with the storekeeper (guiltily, 
because milk was then under severe wartime rationing in 
Sydney), while he philosophised about the future and came to 
the conclusion common to most store-keepers, that “ things are 
going to be tough after the war.” (Australians have never 
forgotten the depression of 1929-34; it colours and haunts all 
their thinking about normal peace-time life “ after the war,” 
although the depression came not less than ten years after the 
war of 1914-18.) Then onwards, over the bridge spanning the 
Nepean River, which from time to time rises in wrath to sweep 
the whole countryside with flood waters, subsiding afterwards 
to leave fertilising deposits from which the farmers leap much 
wealth. The feudal town of Camden then opened its main 
street to me. 

Feudal, because within my knowledge no other township in 
Australia has ever been so dominated by a family, the Macar¬ 
thur squirearchy, as it was in the beginning, is now, and, per¬ 
haps, ever shall be. The father of the clan, a sturdy individual¬ 
ist, who knew what he wanted and spared nobody in getting it, 
an admirable parent, but a dark and relentless intriguer, left his 
post-mortem imprint on the town built on his own land, the 
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.Btv^vhich couldn’t even be built until land-hungry old Jo 
Macarthur died. 

The atmosphere of the Squire surrounded by his tenants, 
the humble folk gratefully occupying “ the position to which 
it had pleased God to call them,” his villeins dutifully garnering 
the wealth from his wide and bounteous fields, remains to this 
day, perhaps because Camden has always been off the main 
railway (the half-pint express doesn’t count), and more or less 
out of the world. It seemed that a ghost expected me to raise 
my hat as I cycled into the main street, only I did not have a 
hat. 

Australia draws nowadays about £70,000,000 a year from her 
123,000,000 sheep. We are the greatest wool country in the 
world, and most of it started here in Camden when John 
Macarthur began experimenting with his imported merino 
sheep fourteen decades ago. Though Camden is the shrine of 
the sheep, the oddest thing about the place is this, that I did 
not see a single sheep anywhere about the place, so completely 
has the wool industry moved to its wider strongholds out 
beyond the dividing ranges. 

Maybe there is a distinguished jumbuck of ancient lineage 
here and there, but I didn’t come upon any. The Macarthurs 
went into wheat when it became evident that the fruits of the 
Camden sheep-breeding were to be garnered in more climatic- 
ally-suitable parts of Australia; then when wheat became a 
big-time industry, they went into dairying. Nowadays Camden 
is the centre of a dairying, vegetable-growing community; the 
cycle has turned right round, and the Cowpastures has come 
back to the cows. 


John Macarthur was born near Plymouth in Devonshire in 
1767. He entered the army as a youngster in the custom of 
those days, but retired on half-pay in 17® 3 ’ the advanced, 
veteran-like age of sixteen. Soon afterwards the British Govern- 
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_____ was recruiting the New South Wales Corps (of subse¬ 
quent notorious memory) for service in Sydney; in 1788, a year 
of destiny, John Macarthur joined the Corps. He reached 
Sydney in 1790, and found the young colony an oyster ripe to 
be opened by a man of courage, determination, and driving- 
force. Every circumstance was present, in the opening up of a 
rich continent whose stringy barks could not a prison make, to 
help along the ambitions of a purposeful man who realised 
there were wonderful pickings in this land perhaps not destined 
to remain always a gaol. 

During the next ten years Macarthur became the leader of 
the officer-class, their spokesman, the upholder of their privi¬ 
leges, an aggressive fighter for what he and they wanted, which 
was the undisturbed right to milk the colony of its finest assets. 
His heart was in the land, not the army; he helped foment the 
revolt against Governor Bligh, left the army when his other 
plans had matured, and retired to Camden, there, with longish 
spells of effective back-stage work in London’s political salons, 
to found his own little empire. 

The story is not an attractive one, as H. V. Evatt has shown 
in his “ Rum Rebellion,” which throws a new juridicial light 
on the period; but John Macarthur got what he wanted, and 
so the story of the first wool dynasty began. Early success in 
wool gave him the argumentative handle he wanted. He never 
ceased proclaiming what a benefactor he was to Australia, all 
his acquisitions of rich land (put forward and demanded with 
colossal impudence) being defended by himself and his apolo¬ 
gists (and, in justice, perhaps justified by time) on the ground 
that he was building up a great wool industry. 

When, about 1800, he went to England to look more deeply 
into sheep-breeding and wool-selling, the Australian Encyclo¬ 
paedia quotes Governor King as saying “ if Captain Macarthur 
returns here in any official character, it should be that of 
Governor, as one-half the colony already belongs to him, and it 
will not be long before he gets the other half.” 
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/mentioned earlier, Macarthur had already establis 
at Parramatta. While in England he was rebuked by 
the authorities because of the innumerable squabbles in which 
much of his time had been spent, so he turned in his com¬ 
mission, but nevertheless returned to Australia about 1805 with 
merino rams acquired (contrary to an old English law, but 
with the winking of official eyes) from the King’s own stud, and 
in his pocket direction from Lord Camden to the Governor of 
the colony, that Macarthur was to be permitted to choose 
10,000 acres of land in any site he pleased. 

Macarthur had painted a happy picture in London of the 
future of wool; but, unlike most other speculators in gold- 
bricks, this brick was gold. The original intention was to grant 
him 10,000 acres, but an argument with Sir Joseph Banks led 
to it being cut in half until he could prove his claims about 
the wool industry. Eventually he got the other 5,000, and 
much more besides. 

During the next twenty years John Macarthur built up a 
magnificent estate on the western side of the Nepean River in 
the Cowpastures country, some of it in his own name, some in 
the names of his sons. A map of 1840 shows the Macarthur 
holdings as something to dream about, a family domain growing 
ever richer with the passing of the years. 

As he grew older, John Macarthur devoted himself more and 
more completely to the consolidation and improvement of his 
estate. He was loyally and effectively helped by his sons, who 
afterwards gained some prominence in the public life of young 
Sydney; so it is impossible not to respect the strength and 
durability of the family ties which grew r up around the patriarch 
in this pastoral drama. Though Macarthur was a turbulent and 
unattractive figure in relation to the public life of his age, his 
contribution to the national economy serves to redeem his 
memory; there is some recompense, too, in the story of how he 
nurtured his family’s interests. 

Dr. Lang, in his “ Historical and Statistical Account of New 
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Wales,” tells of John Macarthur’s, “ with evident feelings 
ot self-satisfaction,” relating in his hearing how he had been 
the means of sending home every Governor of the colony up to 
Macquarie. In fact, this was probably an understatement, for 
Macarthur’s ruthless ambition had clashed fatally with Mac¬ 
quarie’s high sense of public duty, so that the wool-pioneer’s 
hatred was a material factor in the overshadowing of Mac¬ 
quarie’s later life. 

The family’s influence on the first eight decades of Australian 
life is difficult to estimate, but was certainly important. In his 
“Australian Constitutional Development,” Edward Sweetman 
says : 

“Wealthy, influential, and highly respected, both in the 
colony and in the homeland, the Macarthurs of Camden 
exercised a far-reaching influence upon the political destiny 
of New South Wales during the period which preceded the 
introduction of responsible government in that colony. Tire 
full extent of their influence will never be known.” 


To this day Camden Park, the home of the Macarthurs, 
remains a family citadel, and the Macarthur-descendants the 
squires of Camden. The road to the south winds through their 
property leading to Razorback Mountain and Picton, bearing 
all the evidences of long occupation, of matured, well-planned 
husbandry, amid a country-side of peaceful pasturage and soft 
summer vistas, which still vindicate John Macaithur’s eye for 
the right spot on which to unfold his feudal tents.* 

* Much work remains to be done on the Macarthur period, an authoritative 
estimate of his contribution to the wool industry in Australia being long overdue. 
The Macarthur legend depicts him as so entirely the Colossus of the early wool 
industry that the inference is left that but for Macarthur there would have 
been no wool industry. As parallel with Macarthur there certainly were other 
men in the colony interested in wool, the school text-book picture pivoting 
exclusively around Macarthur scarcely does justice to them or to the nature 
of an industry for which Australia was so admirably adapted. 
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,. T pedalled up the street, Camden was in a busy, Saturday 
morning marketing mood. The shopkeepers were selling their 
wares to the wives and daughters of the farmers come in from 
the townships at Cobbity, The Oaks, and the remoter farms, 
while the farmers talked things over with the stock agents, 
wandered around the milk depots, drank rationed beer with 
their neighbours in the taverns (one, the Plough and Harrow of 
ancient vintage), decided that “things were crook” (things 
are always “ crook ” in the farming community), and contrived 
to look good-humoured and prosperous in their misery. 

Camden seems to have fulfilled its destiny, to have reached 
the limit of growth . . . maybe closer settlement, by carving up 
some of the larger holdings, would help it along; maybe not, 
because the economics of these old towns have probably long 
since sorted themselves out. We don’t seem to know much 
about the problem ; someday the economic planner will spend 
some time in the smaller country towns, and perhaps give them 
new visions of life. But the Australian Handbook of 1871 was 
quite smug about it: 

“ Camden is one of the oldest places in the colony. It is 
located in a district most advantageously situated for culture 
of the vineyards . . . which have reached, perhaps, as high a 
standard of excellence as any in Australia. ... It lies on the 
banks of the River Nepean; the main southern road passing 
through the village. It is distant from Sydney about 40 miles, 
communication being by coach to Campbelltown, thence by 
railway. The population comprises about 700 persons. The 
pleasing character of the country, coupled with its great 
agricultural advantages, early led to its settlement and also 
to its being selected as the sites of numerous seats. Much 
land is devoted to the growth of the grape, the principal 
vineyards being those at Camden Park (the estate of Messrs. 
Macarthur), Maryland, and Kirkham. The Church of Eng¬ 
land, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, and Wesleyan denomin- 
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ns have suitable places of worship at Camden. Be; 
lie schools and hotels there are no buildings of any size.” 

That essay in Victorian tourist-journalism rather over-stated 
the antiquity of the township, because, in fact, the town was 
then quite recent. The district was settled early, but because 
of John Macarthur’s pig-headedness, the town came late. First 
moves towards settlement were made in 1805, when the sur¬ 
veyor-general began to survey the 5,000 acres for John Macar- 
thur (the earliest reference to the Cowpastures occurs, accord¬ 
ing to the historian, James Jervis, on a map dated August 20, 
1796), and in the same year the country west of the Nepean 
River was proclaimed the County of Camden. 

Thirty years were to pass before the village of Camden came 
into being, because of an almost forgotten episode connected 
with John Macarthur, which well enough illustrates the power 
he had gained in the colony. A plan shows a reservation for a 
township in 1822, but the catch was that it was on Macarthur 
land. Time passed, and as the agricultural population 
increased, so the need for the amenities which only a township 
could provide grew stronger. 

In 1827 an area near Narellan was surveyed, but proved 
unsuitable for a township, because there was no adequate water 
supply. In December, 1830, residents of the district asked the 
Governor to do something about the situation; they told him 
the most suitable location for a village was on the banks of the 
Nepean River, near the Cowpastures bridge ... on Macarthur 
land. 

It was then suggested that John Macarthur give up portion 
of his estate for a township, “ thus enhancing the value of the 
estate.” Even this unsubtle bait caught no fish. Macarthur’s 
reply was characteristic : while he would “ be happy to meet 
their wishes,” he was “ apprehensive that the formation of a 
town on my property at Camden would, in the present state 
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colony, greatly endanger the security of the whole es 
ent on that estate.” 

This quite explicit “ No ” was swallowed, not only by the 
community, but by the Governor. After the death of the 
patriarch, his children, more responsive to the widening spirit 
of their generation, made amends by making land available. 

A village was surveyed in 1836. Land was offered for sale in 
1840; by 1841 Camden Town was developing quickly. The 
foundation stone of St. John’s Anglican Church was laid in 
November, 1840. It is a lovely little old-world church, with 
its tall spire dominating the scene for miles around. Nearly 
ten years elapsed before its completion in 1849 ... by which 
time government was not so anxious about building churches, 
so that the funds had to come from the parishioners. The land 
upon which it was built, a rising site in the centre of the town, 
was given by the Macarthurs, who seem also to have offered 
land for a Catholic Church; anyway, Archbishop Polding laid 
the foundation stone of St. Paul’s Roman Catholic Church in 
February, 1859. 

The self-satisfied references to Camden in the “ Handbook ” 
of 1871 were rather watered-down in the 1881 issue of the same 
valuable publication : 

“ The population of the township was at the last census 
604 persons, of the district 4035, but it is less now, many 
families having removed since the census was taken . . . the 
township comprises one long street with a few cross streets. 
It was once a thriving busy place, but floods, rust, and other 
drawbacks have greatly injured it.” 

The writer must have been in a super-melancholy mood, for 
Camden has lived on to become the centre of a thriving district, 
retaining a local, if not a metropolitan, importance. Every 
decade or so the floods provide a few days of excitement and 
peril, to stock if not to people; the worst floods cover the Cow- 
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like an inland sea, boats having to be used to rescue 
families marooned on their house-roofs. 

Camden phlegmatically survives these interruptions to the 
fecundity of her cows and the productivity of her vegetable- 
gardens. The “ other drawbacks ” were, perhaps, a tactful 
reference to the land-locked township shut in by large estates, 
and, perhaps, to the disproportionate growth of Sydney, which 
ruined any chance these nearer townships ever had of gaining 
a real urban status. Or, perhaps, the beer brewed badly, or the 
coach ran late; it is rather difficult to imagine what a handbook 
writer of 1881 would regard as a “ drawback/' 

• • • • • 

I paid a ceremonial call at the “restored” Plough and Harrow, 
as befits an inn of a century’s standing, watched the people for 
a while, then decided that with only eight miles done, the morn¬ 
ing moving on, and Razorback Mountain right ahead, set 
dead between lunch, dinner and bed, the more reticent glories 
of Camden must remain this time unseen. The clock on the 
tower of St. John’s boomed eleven just as I asked a small boy 
the time. “ The clock’s always right,” he said proudly. I 
passed on, out of Camden. 

The two or three miles of flatfish road to the foot of Razor- 
back Mountain drifted, lazily under my wheels. Macarthur 
cows, showing quality in every line, looked placidly over the 
fences. Macarthur bulls browsed on with ponderous, mascu¬ 
line, aristocratic awareness of their importance. Sparrows, to 
whom sylvan country pastures arid dirty slum streets come alike, 
friendly little chatterers, these harbingers of democracy, brisked 
brownly across the road. A parakeet or two flashed by, and a 
hawk lolled languidly from tree to tree. Eucalypts, local 
varieties of the great tree-family which has given Australia 
arboreal fame throughout the world, drowsed in the warm 
morning sunshine. Life was at its immemorial tempo on the 
Cowpastures. 
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Srst slopes of Razorback brought a sharper reality. 
fcJj&g^Kfted sharply a hundred feet or so, and flattened ou 
again; then it lifted another hundred feet, just like an aero¬ 
plane gaining height. “ From now on until Razorback is 
crossed,” I told myself, “ I'm going to be a pedestrian,” and I 
was, pushing the bicycle and thinking the crest of this notori¬ 
ous mountain would never come. It needed considerable 
restraint to refuse a lift from a sympathetic lorry driver, who 
tried to comprehend when I told him I had made a bargain to 
keep within my own means of locomotion, but gave me up as 
some kind of mental case; nor did I blame him. 

Razorback is more of a ridge than a mountain. It cuts from 
west to east, contrary to the usual running of the ridges, and 
spreads right across the main road route to the south; even the 
Main Roads Board did not succeed in dodging it. The Main 
Roads Board did succeed a few years ago, though, in amelior¬ 
ating the worst of its grades by entirely abandoning the old 
road, and cutting a new road about a mile to the east, so that 
to the modern traveller most of the terrors of Razorback have 


disappeared, in the scientific presence of a smooth surface and 
graded corners. 

The old road, its course still visible from the new, served the 
countryside for nearly a hundred years, and literally left its 
mark on every vehicle and nearly every traveller who used it. 
The grades were steep—so steep that in the earlier days of cars 
and motor cycles, reliability and climbing trials were held on 
them. 

The curves swung perilously around precipitous corners, the 
surface in wet weather gathering a glutinous mud guaranteed 
to skid anything anywhere. Twenty years ago, when most of 
the cars of the period could face the hill only in low gear, I’ve 
sat in a motor-bus while it zoomed up and backed down, taking 
several charges at the worst bits until engine-power finally 
triumphed. 

The amount of toil, blasphemy, and money which Razorback 
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cost Hie travelling public in the course of one century will 
known only when the heavenly records are tallied up. 

Perhaps if good Sir Thomas Mitchell had been given his head 
it might all have been saved. Sir Thomas Mitchell, one of the 
colony’s early surveyors-general, who became an Australian 
explorer of considerable attainment, came into serious conflict 
with Governor Darling because he (Mitchell) wanted to make 
more and better roads into the interior. Mitchell possessed a 
bit of a genius for road-making (and also apparently for buying 
trouble) in a still largely unmapped continent, but Darling, 
who controlled the cash, was not ready to go hand-in-hand with 
him (men with imagination, but no cash, even in those days 
had to play second fiddle to men with cash, but no imagina¬ 
tion). 

The road-man who surveyed the south road in 1829, describ¬ 
ing it as “little more than a track made by the pioneers,” wanted 
to divert the highway from its route over Razorback to another 
line which would have cut across the Cataract River. Darling 
acidulously reported in an official despatch to London : 

“ It would be impossible, without a useless sacrifice of 
valuable time, to give detailed explanations of the various 
measures and arrangements referred to by Major Mitchell, 
so as to show the reason for their being adopted or rejected; 
nor can I suppose it necessary for me to explain them. I shall 
merely observe generally that Mitchell’s plans are as extrava¬ 
gant as they are numerous. His object appears to be his own 
fame, that everything had to originate with or be improved 
by him; new roads are recommended and improvements to 
old ones suggested almost every time he goes to the country, 
without any consideration of accomplishing his projects or 
the necessity of their adoption. I might instance here his 
road to the southward; it might, perhaps, be an improve¬ 
ment; but he admits himself that the work would require 
much time and labour in its completion, as the banks of the 
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-act River, over which it must pass* are very steep a 
icult; the “ Razorback ” was therefore undertaken as more 
consistent with our means, and offering a perfectly con¬ 
venient communication. . . . His plans for new roads to 
Parramatta and Liverpool I must say appear to me to be 
preposterous in the extreme.” 



There is the perfect picture of the red-tape expert sitting in 
his office in Sydney and scratching the eyes out of the man of 
ideas and action; how often has that relationship been dupli¬ 
cated, with different men, different issue, same modus, through 
the subsequent history of this country. Darling does not seem 
to have had much personal acquaintance with the “ perfectly 
convenient communication ” of his apostrophic benediction; 
anyway, it was the last good word ever said about the old 
Razorback road. 

Some of the terrors of travel on Razorback were described in 
an article published in the “Sydney Morning Herald ” in 1937, 
giving a first-hand picture of an episode (evidently written many 
years before and published from an old manuscript) which 
occurred in the days of Cobb and Co. The style of writing 
would have done credit to a police roundsman on a yellow 
journal : 


“ The evening was very stormy as the great southern mail 
coach slowly wound its way down the side of the Razorback. 
The thunder rolled and the lightning flashed from every 
point of the compass. On the one hand were the deep black 
unfathomable ravines where the foot of man has never trod, 
while on the other hand rose the vast mountainside, terrific 
in its grandeur. . . . Suddenly there came a terrific blinding 
flash, a loud crash, and one of the kings of the forest fell 
from its height above, and lay stretched across our path. It 
was the work of an instant. The terrified horses made one 
astounding leap, and together with the coach were launched 
into the abyss below. When the horses made their fearful 
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t I was jerked out of my seat on the box into the bod 
e coach by the sudden movement. I felt the vehicle rolling 
and crashing down the mountainside, now striking the roots 
of a decayed or fallen tree, now falling from some terrace, 
until I became unconscious from the repeated blows I 
received.” 


The upshot of it was the driver and horses were killed; the 
writer lived to tell his highly-coloured tale. 

As I climbed the new road Razorback was in a more benign 
mood. In late summer the rising ground added a faint under¬ 
tone of a premonitory winter temperature to the warm sunshine, 
so that every now and then a tree-sheltered corner greeted me 
with an unexpected splash of coolness. Except for the birds, the 
corpse of a “ possum ” which had failed to survive the adventure 
of a nocturnal trip across the road, a few lilliputian cows on the 
flats below, and an occasional gas-producer car, I had the south¬ 
ern highway entirely to myself. 

The road turns and twists, ever-rising as the mountain’s crest 
leads it on upwards of a thousand feet. At every stop for a 
“breather,” a widening picture of the Cowpastures was revealed, 
sweeping away with an ever-thickening mist to eventual 
marriage with the far-distant mountain ranges. In the middle 
distances the sun splashed its fecundating warmth over the 
shapes of toy-like pastures and houses. 

Directly below, cupped in a blind valley which had eaten 
into one side of the mountain, an old farmhouse revealed its 
multi-forms of life in an unselfconscious nakedness. Cows 
sauntered out from the bails, pigs loafed in their pens, fowls 
chippered around the paddocks, smoke drifted from its chim¬ 
neys ; family washing flapped on the clothes-line; a miniature 
plough, dragged by miniature horses, tended by a miniature 
man, swept over the fallowed ground beyond. 

Up on the roof of Razorback, where the ridge rolls over to 
surge like a breaking wave down the southern slope, there is 
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ing a black legend “ Razorback ” had all the high attainment of 
“ Excelsior” to a foot-weary bicyclist. 

From Razorback summit the view is so vast that all man's 
efforts do not seem even to have scratched tiny marks on 
nature's spreading lawns. The skies, the distant mountains, the 
trees, the green and brown earth, are the whole of this world; 
man's contributions, except for the thin strip of road disappear¬ 
ing downwards on either side, are in another and lower scale, 
like musical notes which are beyond human hearing. 

But time snarled at my heels. With Picton still laying miles 
ahead, my rate of progress was putting even my poor perform¬ 
ances to shame. So I let the bicycle have its free-wheel, trust- 
ing in the assurances given by the bicycle-seller that the brakes 
would literally not let me down, and I sailed away from the 
mountain top. At the foot of Razorback the old road of 
accursed memory having joined up again with the new, they 
followed a common route into the venerable township of 
Picton. 


That is the end of chapter four; in the next we find a church 
in three editions, an hotel hoary with age, meet some pioneers, 
and philosophise about life in general. 
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odd kiddie or two were idling along the streets, loo 
as depressed as the town. 

The most striking impression was the absence of young 
people of the 16 to 40 categories; there were children and 
elderly folks, but the age-groups which give life and virility to 
a town were not there. It was, indeed (and one’s conscious¬ 
ness could not escape it) the third year of Pacific war. On her 
farther outposts Australia was still fighting for her place in the 
sun, instead of merely a place in the rising sun. That was 
where the young men were. In her factories Australia was 
still raising her production-rate to levels unexampled in this 
continent's history. That was where the young women were. 

Though hundreds of townships throughout New South 
Wales were in much the same position, the reality of war 
seemed to throw its black, menacing shadows more darkly in 
Picton than any place I’d seen; there was nothing so cata¬ 
clysmic in Sydney, even in the first scary, “ what-will-happen ” 
barbed-wire days, as the sight of this silent, almost deserted 
town, where a footfall echoed along the pavement, and the 
sudden emergence of a human figure from some darkened 
doorway was an occasion of some note. 

I’d left the war, and Sydney (enlivening to a quicker beat as 
victory and peace loomed closer), long miles behind me; but 
it needed Picton to show how completely the Australian race 
^vould have disappeared from history, had Japanese conquest 
extended to this continent. 

With the boys and girls gone from the surrounding farms, the 
economic life of the district slowed down. It was essentially a 
countryside of the smaller family-farm type, where Pa and Ma 
and a twentieth-century edition of Dave and Sarah kept things 
going between them. With Dave firing the munitions which 
Sarah was making, Pa and Ma had to carry on alone, and so 
inevitably the clock ticked slower; the pace slackened off. 
Then with restrictions on petrol the stream of motorists and 
tourists came to a virtual end. 
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ie hotels, cafes, shops and garages which had depended on 
a procession of motorists pulling up hungrily, thirstily, tiredly, 
or for petrol, with punctures to be mended, or with engine 
trouble, all found themselves without customers. Some of 
them struggled along; others closed their doors with a melan¬ 
choly air of finality, and the spiders spun their webs across the 
doorways. 

Will the young folk come back? Some can never come 
back. Few others will want to, unless in some magical way 
there is a rebirth of young Australia’s love for the soil . . . or 
rather opportunity for the soil, for the instinct is there, where 
the means are not. But glamorous, seductive Sydney spoils 
these country folk. The problem of the country town—I 
should say the problem of Picton, as I wandered around its 
empty streets—rates high up in what we are pleased to call the 
priorities of post-war reconstruction. 

But this is a depressing mood; for after all. I’ve come to 
glance back into Picton’s past, not merely to chew anxiously 
over her present. And the past is well evident around me. 

Picton is the first township on the great south road which 
seems to be exclusively rural, untouched by Sydney. Liverpool 
was an outer suburb; some Campbelltown people go to Sydney 
to work; even Camden was near enough to the capital to be 
within range of its direct influence. Picton presented a scene 
and a background which, with differences of detail, is common 
to thousands of villages throughout the Australian bush 
(“bush,” despite the definition in my little dictionary of an 
Australianised form meaning “woodland” or “forest,” has come 
to mean almost anything outside Pitt Street or Collins Street; 
this hereabouts is open grassland and cultivated paddocks, 
neither “ woodland ” nor “ forest,” but it is still the “ bush,” 
just as the wide sweeping treeless plains of the west are “ the 
bush,” and the great eucalypt forests of northern New South 
Wales). 

Picton dates back to before 1819, and seems to have been a 
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halting-point on the south road ever since there wfcs 
road, even a road in the sense of the rutted gashes left in 
the virgin soil by the wheels of the first bullock teams. 

Indubitable evidence of its antiquity' rests in the Royal 
George Inn, still catering for travellers (or rather, in these hours 
of war, wistfully waiting for travellers), after 125 years in the 
hotel business. The parish churches, too, have that centennial 
fook about them; while in the Anglican cemetery, nourishing 
itself on the last earthly remains of the pioneers, there is a 
gigantic tree grown up among the tombstones, carnivorously 
fat on the bones of the ancient ones. 

The early history of a rural township centred around its 
churches and its taverns. As time passes, and if the township 
is favoured by fortune, so that it progresses in civic weight and 
dignity towards eventual apotheosis into cityhood, other points 
of social synthesis emerge—universities, libraries, theatres, art 
galleries, parliament houses, clubs, and the like. But (an odd 
combination of the spirit and the devil, though a human one) 
the embryo years of village life found expression in church and 
tavern; one glance around a township like Picton proves this 
more convincingly than any amount of argument. 

Into one or the other nearly every thread of community life 
can be traced, so that he who will tread into history has only 
to find the local pattern of church and tavern, and from it his 
mental picture of vanished people and bygone days will take 
life and form. 

In their differing but intenningled purposes, like sacred and 
profane love, the church and the tavern were the two great 
civilising forces in the early community . . . the church giving 
expression to the life of the spirit, the life of letters, the nurtur¬ 
ing of ideals of man's advancement, the civilisation of the mind; 
then the tavern bringing men together in the ruder contacts of 
their physical life, teaching them comradeship as against the 
fear-wrought independence of the jungle, giving them common 
ground whereon to worry out the problems of drought or flood, 
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>d husbandry, the lore of crops and the ways of beasfsT 
universities teaching by heated argument or rustic jest the 
universal truths of man's struggle with his material world. 

You could be an atheist, yet still see the lamps borne aloft 
by the early church; a teetotaller, yet still understand why the 
tavern is part of the human tapestry. Lonely priest and hearty 
publican, so often at odds with each other, marched hand-tn- 
hand in the widening stream of a people's growth. 

As a mle the churches last longer than the taverns, considered 
just as architecture in country towns. This was evident in my 
Saturday afternoon strolling around Picton. Perhaps it is 
organic in the nature of their institutions; the churches are 
ageless and serene in the undisturbed continuity of the things 
that gave them origin, just as the life and death of their 
Founder have passed into some dimension other than time. 

But the taverns must pursue their avocations in a competitive 
world; the curse of mankind, the inevitability and challenge 
of change, is always upon them. At Picton the Anglican church 
seems not to have been disturbed even by the breath of the 
marching decades; there is scarcely a stone but dates back to 
the first things, its yellowing walls overtopped by the great tree 
in the nearby cemetery. 

The Roman Catholic church, a few hundred yards away, has 
achieved a unique distinction, though; for there are now three 
Roman Catholic churches on the one block of land, represent¬ 
ing three generations of church-building. The first structure is 
that which will soon celebrate its centenary; its tight little 
rectangular outlines speak clearly of the frugal purses which 
provided the means of its building. 

The second structure is midway between the first and the 
third, slightly larger, a little more comfortable, with a few more 
traces of artistic planning . . . it, too, speaks quite eloquently of 
a community feeling more expansive as the first rigours of pion¬ 
eering were surmounted, and a period of rude comfort arrived. 

The third and modern church, that which is now used for 
the service of Mass, while the others fulfil other parochial 
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>s&, is much more attractive and in keeping with 
xn spirit. But it can hardly serve to illustrate its period, 
because it was entirely the commemorative gift of a lady whose 
husband died at the communion rails of the church which was 
in use in his time. 

The commercial hand of the “improver” always hovers 
restlessly over the taverns (I find it difficult to use the Aus¬ 
tralian “pub” as a synonym for tavern, though tavern is a 
forgotten word, and “ pub ” rules the day, if not the post-6 p.m. 
night. “ Tavern ” is a rich and lovely word; “ pub ” reeks of 
stale beer and the unpleasantness of mere boozing). 

Even authentically aged houses like the George Inn have 
acquired the architectural layers with which men, like the pearl¬ 
making oyster, are always seeking to improve their possessions 
—or their irritations. Sometimes, as with the George, the 
original shell of the first structure can be discerned; in other 
places the apostles of brass, chrome, polish, and concrete have 
had their own sweet way. 

Externally, the George has contrived to remain pleasantly 
old; inside the atmosphere is unmistakably venerable, the 
rafters black with time and odorous with the smoke of many 
pipes, and the counter stained by the drippings of countless 
pots. The George could stand tale-telling by the hour, because 
there is a history of Australia locked up in its walls; but the 
waning of the sun and the demands of the road to-morrow 
made too much in the way of alcoholic archaeology imprac¬ 
ticable. 

Beside its front door the George bears this tableted inscrip¬ 
tion: 

The 

George Inn 
erected 1819 

This is the oldest hotel building in N.S.W. 
re-named in 1923 
The Royal George Hotel 

W. W. Warr, J.P. 
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iff /fcareful not to claim status as the oldest hotel in i 

Wales: that honour, by repute and legend, belongs^ 
the Surveyor-General Hotel at Berrima. But the George build¬ 
ing is the oldest hotel building. Evidently it was built in the 
first place as a staging-house for convicts passing up and down 
the main road in their chained gangs, either to or from differ¬ 
ent places of captivity, or working on the road itself. 

In the main part of the structure the officers and soldiers 
were quartered; the convicts were chained down below in 
cellars or dungeons, of which there were traces until very recent 
years, not to mention the irons and chains and other grim 
paraphernalia of the convict period, such as whipping-stools and 
cats-o’-nine-tails. 

The earliest pioneers of these parts, or at any rate those of 
importance, such as the officers (retired) of the duty-regiments 
stationed at Sydney, had plenty of assigned convict labour, in 
days when the notion of slavery was abhorrent, even though we 
still allow too much slave-labour (but not so called) in the 
cheap rag-factories of our metropolitan slums; the material 
conquests of this new continent, however, are not all to the 
credit of the free settler. 

What does sadden, even when all the actors in those ancient 
dramas have mouldered into dust, is the evidence of the brutal¬ 
ity with which the convicts were treated, to which the extant 
flogging equipment bears its own testimony. Picton and the 
Royal George have their own secrets in these matters. 

When the George became a tavern improvements were made 
from time to time, and carried out tastefully enough, so that 
the building still remained in harmony with its background. 

A real picture of what it looked like fifty or a hundred years 
ago can be gained only by inspecting the photographs which 
adom the parlour; photographs taken in the earliest days of 
photography, when the camera-capture of a large object was an 
achievement in itself, and the nuances of light and shade 
unthought of. 
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^pictures show a bald, square-fronted, rectangular str 

,_with unlidded windows gaping like owl's eyes, doors cut 

uncompromisingly dead in the middle of the front wall, and 
with just about no amenities of life visible from the outside; 
an overproof-rum kind of tavern where men might break their 
hearts, but the publican never dared break down the spirits . , . 
this w r as an authentic portrait of an old colonial tavern. 

Out in the backyard there is an old coaching shed, so real 
that you instinctively wait for the crack of whips, the rattle of 
wheels on the cobble-stones, the shouts of the drivers and the 
stamping of the horses. Reputedly it's a Cobb and Company 
coach-house, surviving from the days when Cobb and Company 
were the transport-lords of the road. The flagstones, worn and 
grooved but enduring, are there as they were when the last 
coach swayed out on its last journey into history; the walls 
remain, long outlasting the service they were built to serve. 
Only the roof has given up the ghost; when a gale accounted 
for it years ago, no purpose remained to justify its repair. 

Picton had its flowering period when it was the southernmost 
terminus of the New South Wales railways in 1865. The rail¬ 
ways came to Australia practically without tears. We never 
experienced the financial and economic—and psychological 
upheavals which the railway age brought to England and 
America. By the time the settlement of this country had 
reached the sophistication of the railway period, the worst 
problems elsewhere of the railway age had been solved. Nobody 
in Australia wanted to stand in front of engines and dare this 
monstrous invention to wreak its worst. 

There were no vast fortunes either won or lost in Australia 
in the frantic speculation which accompanied the railways else¬ 
where. Their value in opening up a continent where quick 
transport was of vital concern, was too evident to arouse antag¬ 
onism ; and as private enterprise, after one quick look at the 
considerable mileage and the scanty passengers, tacitly agreed 
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. ™.s was a matter for government to look after, the rail 
remained, almost exclusively government ever since. 

The first railway in the colony was built in 1855, about 
thirteen miles of it running between Sydney and Parramatta. 
Ten years later, when the shining rails had fingered their way 
southward to Picton, the little town, cupped in high surround¬ 
ing hills, basked in a new status. A paragraph in the “ Sydney 
Morning Herald ” of 1871 tells us what importance was 
attached to the new mode of transport : 

“Both the great southern and great western lines were 
yesterday tolerably well patronised by excursionists. The 
Government, with a view to giving people an opportunity of 
travelling along the lines, and visiting the romantic and 
beautiful places both to the west and the south of Sydney, 
issued single tickets for the double journey to and from all 
stations, and this privilege was availed of by many hundreds 
... a special excursion train left Sydney' for Picton and this 
was well patronised. The ordinary trains carried a far larger 
number of passengers than usual, and at every station along 
the line signs of a considerable amount of business were 
manifest.” 

Substitute “ aeroplane ” for “ train ” and you’ve jumped 
eighty years ; but it’s amusing now to find how the people 
enjoyed seeing what these new trains were like . . . amusing 
when there are no sleepers, and you sit up all night to Mel¬ 
bourne. 

The railway soon poked its way beyond Picton; in the early 
seventies it was in Goulbum, and by 1883 had reached Albury, 
on the Murray River border, to link up with the Victorian 
railway system. Getting out of Picton gave its engineers a 
headache; there are steep hills all around except back in the 
direction of Sydney, the mile or two of climbing-up from Picton 
station still being probably the toughest gradient on the south¬ 
ern line. The railway curls and strains around the town until 
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point it is almost hovering over the streets and ho_, 

at night-time, from the train, Picton is a little twinkling 
of lights like a necklace on dark velvet. 

Despite Picton’s enshroudment in its past, it had people to 
contribute to my notebook, as individuals and as types. There 
was, for instance, the old fellow I met on the Stonequarry 
Creek bridge. . . . He evidently lived in a boarding house 
nearby, and I placed his age in the late sixties. He wore a 
waistcoat but no.coat (the traditional raiment of forty years 
agone; all the men in the old picture in the parlour of the 
George had waistcoats but no coats ; they also, though, had 
bowler hats), a collar, but no tie. 

The stubble on his chin was not out of harmony; it 
resembled a tiny edition of a wheat-field just harvested. His 
back was straight, his eyes clear, brown and honest. His feat¬ 
ures had the rather fine-drawn, slightly aristocratic lines of a 
landed generation running gently, unanxiously, back to seed. 

As in the making of money-fortunes, the good earth sees 
the cycle of crude creator, nicely-balanced user, and good- 
natured, improvident disperser, slowly allowing the accumula¬ 
tion of three generations to drift back into the common pocket 
of humanity so that the cycle may start all over again. My 
friend was obviously of the disperser-class, even before he spoke; 
his words were of weather and crops, of birds and stock, of the 
“ old days ” and the “ old place,” indicated geographically by 
a vague nod towards some Once-homesteaded valley westwards. 

He spoke softly, intelligently, but unaware of the wider 
torrents of life pouring through Australia outside the “old 
town ”; Picton and the farm, between them, had measured 
his world. A great nation has arisen around him; it might 
have been a hemisphere away. The restless fires of his pioneer¬ 
ing stock had died down to a mere smoulder; he was content 
to see the rest of his life pass by, decorated by an occasional 
beer over at the George, a yarn by the bridge when a stranger 
happened along, a pipe in the sunshine. 
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talked about the things of the earth and the sky, me 
ancestral lore of his earth-wedded clan, wherein he was learned 
and wise. Most consistent of his observations, and one 
obviously troubling his rustic mind, was an idea often expressed 
throughout rural Australia . . . that “ the seasons seemed to be 
changing.” 

He went back to the times of his dad, and his grand-dad, 
when, he said, summer could be relied on to come when it 
ought to come, the rains to fall according to a regular schedule, 
and the winter grasses to grow by the book. Now, he told me, 
there were droughts when you never expected them; wet 
seasons when they ought to be dry. The gnomes of the wind, 
the rain, and the sun were running amok in the afternoon of 
his life. I suspect the seasons have always been changing; 
these were nostalgic memories of his earlier, more stable world. 

It is difficult to believe that this immemorially old continent 
should have chosen this one past century of its millennial cycles 
to procreate such vital changes; nor does it seem reasonable 
that men in that century could have so changed the face of the 
earth as to cause the seasons to alter capriciously their impact 
on it . . . though the cautious observer takes a pause at this 
point, because the process of deforestation, with its consequen¬ 
tially ruinous erosion, is challenging many minds more univer¬ 
sally-informed than my friend on Stonequarry Creek bridge. 

He had his own explanation of what was causing the sinister 
recurrence of drought years, which are certainly adding a new 
complexity to the economics of these productive regions . . . 
he argued that bush fires had been ever so much more prevalent 
since the white man came, with his odd inventions and his 
careless indifference. 

This higher incidence of bushfire had upset the balance of 
nature, by filling the creeks, waterholes, and springs with ashen 
debris. Soon the natural waterways, upon which the farmer 
depended, ceased to exist; the rain simply disappeared into the 
receptive ground or gushed away down the eroded valleys, with 
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Tg to contain it. Where the old-time springs and crefers 
'supported the cattle through long dry spells, in these latter 
days they had vanished, and dryness glared on the face of the 
land ... the terrifying dryness of the Australian bush, which at 
its worst wreaks havoc and destruction amid the mirages that 
mock the dying. Australia, however, will some day conquer 
these droughts, the greatest challenge nature has ever offered 
to the fructifying occupancy of this continent. 

Maybe there is some long-term cyclic process going on with 
the Australian climate. I have an idea, however, that instead 
of our seasons “ changing,” the old-time settlers tried to change 
our seasons. I think they sought to impose on this heterodox 
continent the seasonal framework of their ancestral English 
counties . . . the seasons of Sussex or Surrey, of Devon or the 
Highlands, of County Kerry or Limerick. The Australian 
countryside, however, wasn’t having any, but just went ahead 
with its alternations of heat and cold, of dryness and wetness, 
without any regard to the hieratic doctrines of the English 
poets. 

The nice distinctions between autumn, winter, spring, and 
summer, so characteristically and precisely English, were 
imported to Australia along with Christmas-puddings, three- 
piece suits, bowler hats, evening dress with stiff collars, and 
many other divine attributes of the English genius for making 
things comfortable in England, though uncomfortable every¬ 
where else. 

In our own country the climatic procession follows no such 
rigid pattern. There are, from time to time, sunless summers 
and wetless winters, or droughts which recognise no calendar. 
There are early autumns, late springs, long summers, or short 
winters; they vary all over the continent, and vary from year to 
year. 

But this was all too metaphysical for the Stonequarry Creek 
bridge at 5.30 on a late summer (or early autumn) evening; 
so, with a friendly nod I parted from this live ghost of the 
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" ' olden times, to eat of Picton's wartime (rationed) best, 

sleep in the pleasant knowledge that Razorback was far behind 
me. 


My friend of the Stonequarry Creek bridge represented a 
genuine part of the Australian scene, but by no means the 
whole. 

Next morning at breakfast I met a young fellow who uncon¬ 
sciously etched himself as a typical figure of the new Australia, 
which has grown up out of the struggle, turbulence, and virility 
of the past . . . the young Australian who is inheriting the 
structure which arose in the first great wave of civilisation 
throughout this ancient land, and who is striving to find new 
values, probing into the basic problems of our day, thrusting 
aside so many of the social and economic inhibitions of yester¬ 
day, eager to find a wider and more vital world. 

He wasn't a soldier, a fact which made a young man of good 
physical stamp an unusual figure in this mid-war township. He 
had the good fortune, or the ill-fortune, to be in a reserved 
occupation, and was not over-pleased about it. Neither was he 
capitalising it with any long-distance bravado about what he 
would like to be doing to the Japanese. 

His mind was on his job, which had taken him all over New 
South Wales as an electrician in the systematic extension of 
electric-power, one of the consequences of our stepped-up and 
decentralised wartime munitions production. Here, he was 
working on the electrification of a nearby township; and typical 
of thousands of his kind, he was not serving by only standing 
and waiting; he was serving by shinning up and down electric- 
wire-carrying poles, working flat-out whenever there was suf¬ 
ficient daylight, and taking the rough and the smooth spots 
with a philosophic grin. 

What impressed me about him was something which is 
growing more and more characteristic of the young Australian 
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his intelligent interest not merely in the well-doin 
job, but in what his job meant in its wider social implica¬ 
tions. He could see imaginatively what changes were portend¬ 
ing in the countryside, through the light and power which his 
poles and wires were to carry, and he felt himself part of some¬ 
thing bigger than his own job . . . which is the beginning of a 
truly civilised understanding of modern society, whatever the 
rugged individualists may think about it. His attitude spoke 
volumes for what technical education is doing in Australia. 

On Sunday morning Picton came a little more to life. Even 
if the taverns were suffering from the effects of war, the church 
remained triumphant. The farms and homesteads hidden away 
on sloping hillsides, and nestling in the valleys for many miles 
around, disgorged those of their folks unsummoned to the 
war for what seemed to remain as the one common point of 
weekly intercourse. 

They rolled up to the church doors in buggies, cars, utility 
trucks, anything movable on wheels. Their frocks and best 
suits obviously were having a weekly outing. And for an hour 
or so the streets of Picton came to life. 


The day's run ahead offered me the choice of Mittagong, 26 
miles away, or Berrima, another 8, or Moss Vale by another 
route, 9 or 10, but nothing short of Mittagong, as the target for 
to-night. My over-night self-satisfaction at the thought of 
Razorback well behind gave way to some apprehension when I 
mentioned to a corner-standing Pictonian that I intended 
cycling to Mittagong. 

With one eye on my corpulence, he ejaculated something 
about a tough climb, and then relented into an assurance it 
“ wasn't too bad," which in Australian usage means that a thing 
can be in any condition from faintly uncomfortable to the 
ultimate in awfulness. I didn't like the undertones, especially 
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a more careful examination of the map disclosed tna 
le there may be only 26 road-map miles between Picton and 
Mittagong, a devil of a lot of them were upwards. 

The position was that while Picton stood roughly five hundred 
feet above sea-level,, Mittagong was up on the plateau about 
two thousand feet above it, a height which meant in bicycling 
terms fifteen-hundred foot of climbing as well as 26 miles of 
travelling. Straight away I fixed on Mittagong as the day’s 
objective, with a reserved and pessimistic “ if ”! 

The road southwards out of Picton turns sharply just past 
the George, then left again to a line as the bird flies direct for 
Canberra. It starts off with a neat little hill, up which I walked, 
just to get used to shanks’ again. As Picton faded away behind 
me, I mentally apologised for the unkind things I knew I’d 
be saying about it sooner or later . . . and because I knew a 
fierce local patriotism would flare up at the mere suggestion 
that Picton was anything but a progressive town rapidly over¬ 
hauling Sydney, bound sooner or later to tower over the capital 
in power and prestige. 

Every tiny village in Australia nourishes this unquenchable 
faith. The townsfolk may let their goats graze in the main 
streets, and the weeds litter their footpaths; that’s only tempor¬ 
ary. The visitor has to see past the harsh reality; there’s a 
dream-city coming “ some day.” 

I remember years ago when I was a very young reporter, 
passing through a little old township on the Newcastle coal¬ 
fields which had reached just about the last stages of hopeless 
collapse and decay. Once there had been an important coal¬ 
mine close by, and the township had some importance. But 
the mine petered out, and the greater part of the mining 
community followed the seam elsewhere. Most of the houses 
were by now unoccupied. Many of them had fallen down; 
the others appeared as though one puff of wind would dissolve 
them. 1 'he roads were muddy ruts. Grass was straggling half¬ 
way up the sides of a war memorial in what had been the town- 
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a memorial, I think, to local heroes who had foug 
in the Boer War. 

Well, it seemed to me that when a town lost all pride in its 
war memorial it had lost all pride in everything; so the war 
memorial furnished me with the basis of a little story about the 
wretchedness of the coal-mining industry which uprooted its 
wealth from the earth and moved on, leaving only wreckage 
and decay behind it . . . good stuff, I thought. The day after 
my pen-picture was published, a local u Progress Association ” 
stormed into public view, denounced my story, and glowingly 
depicted the rosy future of the township. As far as I know 
(with reverent reservations) the Progress Association has not 
been heard of since; but I had been taught a useful lesson in 
local pride, and respected it. 

Of course it is not Picton's fault, just as it isn't the fault of 
any one town, or any individual, that the economic trends of 
Australian development have created a metropolis in New South 
Wales which towers over every other part of the State ... things 
just grew that way. Nor was it Picton's fault that Hirohito 
went to war. Now that his ambitions have been quashed, and 
when the good-sense of the Australian people finally gets around 
to reversing some of the past trends in our process of growing- 
up, when women have more babies, and more migrants make 
this land their home, Picton, and many other Pictons, may 
come back to a place in the sun. 


That ends the fifth chapter; in the next we go on climbing, 
we see Sydney's water-catchment, note the beginnings of the 
overland mail, cross the tracks of Cobb and Company, and 
consider the life of a bushranger who came here as a convict at 
the ripe and sinful age of sixteen, and died on the gallows ten 
years later. 
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out; these hills just went up, never down . . . after a few miles 
I thought I’d out-Wells’d H. G. Wells by entering a new 
dimension which comprised an eternal upwarding, without a 
corresponding downwarding. In the twenty-six miles to Mitta- 
gong I passed stud pig-farms, orchards, apiaries where entre- 
preneuring apiarists farmed assiduously and profitably among 
their beehives (Henry Williamson said once that honey was 
the only form of human food which did not, in some way or 
another, involve the death of something to satisfy human 
appetite) . . . the orchards drifting towards disorder, because 
this blighting thing, the war, had stretched its paralysing fingers 
even thus far. 

I passed between lush paddocks (it was a good year), the 
distant blues and greens having that character which so many 
people think exists only on chocolate boxes; I went on through 
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little roadside settlements, where the shops were cl 
fuse of Sunday . . . and I didn’t care a jot about it all, for 
my uncycling past had now caught up with me, and I was stiff, 
tired, muscle-bound, and my feet sore from walking. 

Tire road became more and more lonely, the spacious fields 
soon giving way to uncleared scrub country packed tight with 
half-stunted eucalypts, struggling amid an infinite multitude 
of their kind, in an orgy of arboreal cannibalism, for the survival 
which the sunlight represented. 

I have a great fondness for the gum-trees, eucalypts as they 
are more correctly called . . . their five hundred differing kinds 
being distinctively Australian. The Spotted Gum, the Red 
Gum, the Grey Gum, the Stringy-bark, the Bloodwood and the 
Mahogany are majestic overlords of the eastern Australian 
forestlands. But the gum-tree has all kinds of little brothers; 
or perhaps it is that the eucalypt also has to express itself in 
perverted, aberrant forms, as well as in the great trees which 
stand so mightily representative of eucalyptus-land ... or maybe 
I was just weary. 

As the straggling undergrowth and the almost-living gums, 
aping like hunchbacks their larger fellows, closed in along either 
flank with green, whispering leaves atwitter in the breeze, 
mothering strange rustlings and hinting at undisclosed galleries 
of bird and animal life, the effect was the shut-in one of claus¬ 
trophobia. The sun shone luridly, its heat-waves dancing off 
the surfaced road, so that momentarily I hated the trees and the 
malignantly-recurrent under-growth, atavistically retreating from 
it, just as Cro-Magnon man feared it. 

There is, of course, human life all through this countryside, 
small farmers and settlers who literally hack clearings for their 
two-roomed houses of wood and tin with the characteristic brick 
fireplace and chimney, and then hack out further clearings for 
their arable little paddocks, on which they grow lucerne or 
small crops of wheat, or fruit-trees, while their cows graze 
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uoygn the bushland, and their fowls ran wild among the trees. 

It is a small man’s country; the fight with nature always is 
neither quite lost, nor quite won, and the drought is always 
likely to come grinning ghoulishly through the trees, or the 
bush-fires to destroy the work of years in one raving hour. 

The blackened tree-trunks, the charred fencings, here and 
there the starkly-standing chimney of a cottager’s home, of 
which all else has dissolved in the mad onrush of a one-night 
hell, remind one all the time that, despite the sophistication of 
twentieth-century radio and aeroplanes, man is still very close 
to his earth, and bound by its moods. 

The main interest in this countryside, apart from its early 
pioneering associations, its formative contributions to Aus¬ 
tralia’s first things, its bushrangers, blacks, and explorers, is the 
fact that it is the heart of Sydney’s water-catchment country. 

The great dams which supply Sydney are between the south 
road and the coast to the east. The streams which feed into 
these dams, supplying them with water so that they may fulfil 
their purpose, trickle through these valleys in a kind of mystical 
pattern, giving the humblest little creek that ever nourished a 
frog or a yabbie immortality in the great banked-up waters. 

The country is wild and precipitous, with woody ridges rising 
above the dark, dank valleys, where in the olden times the 
black man crept in pursuit of wallaby and possum, carefully 
watching the boundaries of his tribal districts, propitiating his 
tribal deities, and watching for that dreaded bunyip which was 
always lurking to leap on an unwary fellow, though seemingly 
it never actually did so . . . until in time the boojum became 
the snark—the black man’s bunyip revealed itself as the white 
man’s civilisation, more deadly than any creature of ferocious, 
but merely physical aspect; and the black man passed into his 
twilight. 

Here and there, where a great gash in the earth tells of the 
primevally-cataclysmic birth of this mountain range, the inno- 
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Cent grounc! halts sharply. The clouds droop whitely, anc 
mists hang long. 



There is not much settlement around the dams. The tree- 
lands are the lonely haunt of the magpies, the crows, the 
rabbits, the wallaby, and the hawk. If Australia had any wild 
beasts, this is the place where they might be lurking; but in 
dividing up the spoils of evolution, He who shaped the con¬ 
tinents reckoned Australia could get along with the gentle 
marsupials, so that man became the only really widespread 
carnivorous animal in terra Australia. 

Three-hundred-and-forty-seven square miles drain their waters 
into Avon, Cordeaux, Cataract, and Nepean; when they are 
full, these dams can store water to provide for Sydney’s needs 
for five years.. .. Avon carries 47,153,000,000 gallons; Cataract 
20,743,000,000; Cordeaux 20,597,000,000; Nepean 17,898,000,- 
000. Even these are only part of Sydney’s water-resources, 
because the Warragamba system, deeper westward in the 
mountains, taps 3,383 square miles of still largely undeveloped 
watershed. 

In the face of these brain-numbing statistics it isn’t easy to 
remember that during the last decade the catchment country 
passed through an eight-year drought, and that Sydney’s taps 
dripped slower and slower, until even King’s Cross suffered 
through bathless days. This drought caught some of Sydney’s 
complacency rather “ short,” as they say on the stock exchange. 
From a smug certainty that the water supply could never fail, 
the shortage caused some fluttering even in “ high government 
circles,” and led to an agitation for the snow-fed waters of the 
Snowy River (where Banjo Patterson’s man came from) to be 
led up from the far south of New South Wales. 

In water-rationed Sydney nobody thought of the catchment 
area except in hostile terms; but there the unrationed drought 
carried on its dirty work, and as the dam-levels receded down 
to, and then past, the danger “ low,” the waterless country 
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ar0aiid the dams withered and burnt, the trees drooped, the 
stock died, the farmlets stagnated; the streams filtered thinly, 
subsided into unlinked water-holes, then expired altogether. 

The years 1941 and 1942 shocked Sydney to a belated recog¬ 
nition of dangers within, as well as of military dangers without. 
Prodigal in her use of water, Sydney had always taken an 
amplitude for granted. Faced with the dangerous shortage, 
first garden hoses, then garden taps, came under interdict; 
eventually hot baths disappeared from hotels, were banned in 
private houses above a brief tide-line which was supposed to 
permit enough water to establish a technical cleanliness. 

Bright fellows learnt how to drain their bath-w'ater out to 
nurture the backyard cabbages; the water-famine ranked only 
below the war in public discussion. Then torrential rains swept 
the catchment area, the creeks became rivers, rivers torrents, 
and “ old man ” drought was broken. 

Now, in 1944, as I passed by, I knew the dams were nearly 
full, that improvident Sydney was safeguarded against short¬ 
age for years to come, but officially thinking hard, nevertheless. 
The land was bright again. Even if they are only sheep, Aus¬ 
tralia knows how to bury her dead. 


Ghosts milled around my front wheel, hazy and shimmery in 
the dancing heat. . . . 

Down this road, a hundred years agone, came the first Aus¬ 
tralian overland mail. It began when Melbourne, the city with 
the most phenomenal growth in Australia, took shape in 1835. 
Fifteen years after Hamilton Hume’s journey to the south-west 
of Sydney, a village was founded beside the Yarra River, which 
runs into Port Phillip. It was named Melbourne, after Eng¬ 
land’s reigning Prime Minister. Two years later there were 
urgent demands for a quick, regular, and reliable mail service 
between Melbourne and Sydney. 

The new city in the far south had no convict inhibitions to 
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fain it. Melbourne was founded by free men 
wftat they wanted . . . wide lands for their sheep and cattle, a 
new start in a new way of life. Up to the end of 1837 the only 
commercial contact with Sydney was by sea; the storms of 
Bass Strait putting a regular mail-ship service out of question. 
In fair weather the trip took about seven days, in bad weather 
as many as fourteen. 

When a man in Melbourne wrote to somebody in Sydney, 
he allowed five weeks for a reply. In his “Australian Mile¬ 
stones,” Suttor says: 

“ In a rapidly-growing community the insufficiency of mail 
communications in Sydney was a serious handicap to business 
people in Melbourne, and not less so to the merchants and 
traders of Sydney, who furnished most of the supplies for 
the retail traders of Port Phillip.” 

Since Hume’s time the overland route between Sydney and 
Melbourne had become better known. Settlement had pushed 
towards the Murray River and beyond; the secrets of the inland 
were being laid bare, confirming the earlier prophecies that here 
lay a goodly land. Given fair precautions, the inland' route 
offered no terrors. 

In December, 1837, the Postmaster-General advertised in the 
Sydney newspapers a history-making notice : 

“A mail will be made up for Melbourne, Port Phillip, on 
Saturday, 30th inst., and on every Saturday throughout the 
ensuing year, 1838, passing through Liverpool, Campbell 
Town, Berrima, Goulburn, and Yass, at each of which post 
offices mails will be made up and forwarded accordingly. 
Letters for Launceston, Hobart Town, and Adelaide will be 
transmitted via Melbourne, at the desire of the writers, on 
the inland and sea postage being paid.” 

The contract was awarded to John Hawdon; the first over- 
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istman was a young man named John Bourke. The 
"Sydney went as far as Yass by mail-coach ; then in roman¬ 
tic style it was strapped to a horseman's saddle, or stowed away 
on a pack-horse, or sometimes humped into a dogcart when the 
weather was good, and travelling circumstances favourable. 

The first mail-runs across country are forgotten episodes; the 
Australian genius for not foot-lighting her achievements has had 
its way here, too. Most of the time, no doubt, it was just 
plain, hard travelling. But there sometimes were fires or floods, 
bridgeless rivers, hostile blacks, marauding convicts or pro¬ 
fessional bushrangers, all to be dealt with as ingenuity, courage, 
or opportunity permitted. The first of the overland mail was 
despatched from fifty-year-old Sydney with appropriate cere¬ 
monial ; its opposite number, however, starting off from Mel¬ 
bourne, shook the two-year-old city on the Yarn to its yet- 
undried foundations. Suttor describes it this way : 

'“The Melbourne Post Office was then in Collins Street, 
opposite to St. James’ Church, and there the mail was made 
up. It was contained in two leather bags. Bourke was 
dressed in a leather suit with the mailbags strapped across 
the bow of his saddle, and a pair of duelling pistols stuck in 
his belt. He rode up to the Lamb Inn, Collins Street, where 
Scott’s Hotel now stands, at an early hour, and was greeted 
with cheers by the assemblage. Champagne was ordered 
and the health of Mr. Hawdon and that of the mailman was 
toasted. Then a cavalcade of horsemen formed an escort to 
accompany the mailman for a few miles on the first stage of 
his journey. Six days were allowed for the carrying of the 
mails to the Murray.” 

The idea was that a mail-carrier should leave Melbourne to 
make for a meeting-point with the mailman riding down from 
Yass, carrying Melbourne-bound mail from Sydney. At the 
Murray River, the historic border of New South Wales and 
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ia delimited when Victoria was created a separate_ 

ly twenty years later, the two riders would exchange their 
mailbags and retrace their steps. The mailmen duly swopped 
bags and rode back over their tracks ... so, as the weeks passed, 
the great south road was traced on the once-virgin soil by hoof- 
prints over which destiny was benignly riding beside the post¬ 
man. 


Tahmoor hove into view; a few houses, a railway station, a 
tiny wooden school, all a human oasis in the prevailing greens 
of the matted bush. The Sunday-shuttered shops stared blankly 
and lifelessly at all who passed that way, shops oozing the spirit 
of puritan England, and its assumption that a locked-and-smile- 
less Sunday fulfilled beyond question God’s universal plan for 
mankind. 

Five miles of pushing up from Picton had given me a thirst, 
but what might have been welcomed patronage in Tahmoor on 
a Saturday afternoon, went in total disregard on Sunday morn¬ 
ing. A mile or so past the town, though, I found a wayside 
cafe made of posts cut straight from the tree, bark nailed up 
to make a wall, all decorated with potted ferns; a forlorn little 
relic of the busy pre-war days, but I managed to get tea, bread, 
and cheese, and lunched with a snuffling terrier, a crumb-hunt¬ 
ing magpie, and a cow watching sadly over the fence. 

No sooner had I hit the road, than the ghosts were flocking 
beside me again. ... 

Down the road, too, went the coaches of Cobb and Com¬ 
pany, the greatest of the early transport organisations in Aus¬ 
tralia. Coaching began in Australia as soon as there were roads 
over which coaches could make their way; so, before long they 
were rolling or bumping their way southward, through the 
towns we’ve already seen, and on through others yet ahead. 

The coach was the motor-car, railway train, and aeroplane of 
early Australia. If man’s first and greatest invention was the 
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wheel, it was certainly on the wheel that Australian 
was founded. 

The horsemen went ahead, blazed the trails, and located the 
good lands; but it was in coaches that Australia really went to 
the country: coaches of all kinds, all shapes, all sizes; some 
pulled by horses, others by bullocks, piled with people, furni¬ 
ture, goods, chattels, stores, clothes, medicines, spades, picks. 
The demand was for quicker transport; better transport. The 
times were quickening into greater urgency; after the gold 
rushes of the early fifties Australia clapped on full speed, and 
the clop-clops of the horses' hooves were the drumbeats of a 
new age. 

Coach-running became big business. The early colonial 
newspapers were full of references to the opening of this new 
route or that; the greater comfort of Jones s coach as against 
Brown’s; that Smith’s was faster than Robinson’s, or anybody 
else’s. There was great pride in the coaches. Some were 
imported from England. The best-blooded horses were scarcely 
good enough, though the coachman loved them withal. 

Sometimes the drivers colour-matched their teams; whites, 
or blacks, or bays, or chestnuts. The best teams were in high 
repute throughout the land; the top-notch drivers, especially 
in the Cobb and Co. days, were as famous in their way as the 
Darby Munros of to-day’s horse-racing. 

Here is an advertisement from the “ Sydney Herald ’ of June 
16, 1835 : scarcely in the modern manner, but indicative of the 
importance of the coaching business : 

“ To capitalists, coach proprietors, and the public 
at large. 

Messrs. Ireland and Richards, deeply impressed with gratitude 

for the liberal spirit they have received since they first 
embarked in the 
Coaching Establishment, 

beg leave very respectfully to offer their best thanks for the 
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conferred upon them, and announce to 
; public that in consequence of their being about to 
enter into other pursuits, come to a determination to submit 
to competition, ^ 

By Public Auction, on Thursday, 
the 26th June inst., 
by Mr. Samuel Lyons, at ten 
o’clock precisely, at the 
“ Talbot Inn,” George Street, 

Sydney, 

will be offered the whole of their 

Coaches, Horses, and Harness 
employed on the Parramatta, Liverpool, and 
Campbelltown roads.” 

The advertisement went on to specify 70 or 80 horses, 9 
coaches, and “ about 10 sets of 4-horse harness,” and wound up 
by offering to dispose by private contract of the whole of their 
interest in the Bathurst and Bong Bong mails, “ consisting of 
4 vehicles and about 30 horses.” 

The reference to the “ Talbot Inn ” was in keeping with the 
coaching era. Journeys almost invariably started at inns, paused 
at inns, and finished at inns; the taverns were essential to the 
character of the coaching era, as perhaps they have never been 
to any form of transport since, except, maybe, in the far out¬ 
back, where you have to make the only pub by nightfall, or 
sleep “ under the wide and starry sky.” 

As an organisation Cobb and Co. came comparatively late 
on the coaching scene, but their fame soon spread around the 
world. For half-a-century the firm dominated the coaching 
business in eastern Australia, reaching as far west as South 
Australia (where at times they used camels to draw their 
coaches over the droughty desert trails, rather than let their 
schedules drop), and from Victoria to Northern Queensland. 
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firm was started by Americans, and an American 
remained in command almost until the coaching days had 
passed. A wide-awake American named Freeman Cobb was 
one of a group of men who saw the possibility of making gold 
out of the gold-diggers, rather than from the diggings, by con¬ 
veying the diggers to and from the goldfields, the original 
company starting operations in Victoria in the early 1850's, 
soon after the discovery of the great goldfields at Bendigo and 
Ballarat. Cobb's coaches became the links between Melbourne 
and her golden satellites; they took up to the diggings the 
expectant miners and their stores, brought back the gold, the 
successful miners . . . and those with enough money to buy a 
seat out. The others walked, or died. 

The gold-coach, with its escorts of mounted police, the daring 
assaults upon it by the bushrangers, its picturesque drivers, its 
dashing horses, all became woven into the authentic Australian 
tapestry. There was good money in fetching and carrying for 
the gold-mining industry, the harlot-industry of mankind's 
history, enriching, degrading, debauching men's finer values, 
but paying great material rewards to the lucky ones; adding no 
true wealth to the world's store, but filling the world with 
glittering fake, of which men have not yet had enough; we 
still live in the golden dream from which men have not 
awakened, the dream that in a yellow metal lies the answer to 
the human mystery. 

Despite the profits which flowed into the company, Cobb 
and Co. changed hands several times before James Rutherford 
became its controlling figure. Rutherford lifted Cobb and Co. 
from a goldfields to Melbourne run to become the transport 
nerve-system of half-Australia. Cobb and Co. remained a trade 
name, sans Cobb; but a trade name which has passed into 
Australian literature. 

Rutherford was born at Erie, New York, on August 22, 1827. 
When he was twenty-five he went to New York port to catch 
a boat for California; the “ golden west" had broken out like 
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like himself, and garnering too many passengers to worry about 
leaving one behind, even though he’d booked his berth. He 
wandered around the wharves thinking over his next move. 
Apparently he casually came across a newspaper reference to 
gold discoveries in Australia. Soon afterwards he struck up 
conversation with the mate of another ship, found out it was 
due to sail for Australia, and made up his mind to go there, 
instead of to California. 

Rutherford reached Melbourne in 1852, went to the diggings, 
and speedily discovered that gold was a capricious metal, giving 
its wanton favours maybe here, but withholding them there. 
He soon recovered from his attack of gold-fever, went in for 
horse-dealing, gathered experience of horses and men and of 
the land wherein his life was to be spent, and towards the end 
of the fifties became interested in Cobb and Co. 

With a group of friends, he soon acquired a controlling 
interest in the firm, then revealed a master-talent for organisa¬ 
tion and business planning. According to the “Australian 
Encyclopaedia,” by 1870 Cobb and Co. were harnessing 6000 
horses a day, their coaches travelling 28,000 miles a week, with 
an annual pay-sheet of £100,000, and an income from mail 
subsidies alone of £95,000 a year. 

The Yankee boy, who had come to Australia by the merest 
chance, lived until he was 84, dying in 1911, when Cobb and 
Co. were in the last fitful twilight of their long and romantic 
story. 

Rutherford established the firm in New' South Wales after 
the gold-rash at Lambing Flats. Though he made Bathurst, 
on the western highway, his headquarters, his coaches covered 
all the roads of the State; the old coach-house at the George 
was only one of the staging places on the south road. 

The Cobb drivers became famous personalities, remarkable 
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dir heyday for their coachmanship and for their longevrty 
they tossed the reins aside. As the days of Cobb and 
Co. receded into legend and anecdote, the old drivers grew in 
mythical stature in the suburbs where they had retired to see 
out their days, and to the newer generations who knew only 
railways, motor-cars and aeroplanes, they took on a separate 
personality, as of a viking of the southern cross. 

Greater personages may die unnoticed, but no Cobb driver 
failed to gain the immortality of a “ Sydney Morning Herald ” 
obituary “ par ” ; every time one of the diminishing band con¬ 
tributed in death another name to the Cobb and Co. legend, it 
was felt that another tie with the brave past had snapped. 

Floods, fires, blacks, bushrangers, accidents, maniacs, mur¬ 
derers, were all woven into the Cobb and Co. story, so that a 
detailed history of Cobb and Co. from 1850 to 1911 would be a 
history of Australia in the making. 

Jim Conroy, who died in 1906, aged 82, told some of his 
adventures thuswise : 

“ Coach-driving wasn’t all beer and skittles in those days. 
I was kept back three days at Campbelltown once, and when 
I did go on, the water was over the telegraph wires at Camden 
Flats. However, by going round by Sir William Macarthur’s 
place I managed to strike the Razor Back, an ugly bit of 
of road in the best of weathers. It took six hours to get 
through the Bargo Brush, which was only six miles long, and 
I arrived at Berrima only 24 hours behind time. I have 
often had a blackfellow with fire-sticks in front of me on 
dark nights. . . . Bushrangers ? ... At Tourang, between 
Goulburn and Marulan ... I was carrying twelve passengers 
inside and one on the box that trip. It was 10 at night. We 
had arrived at an angle in the road formed by two mountains, 
when a man rashed up the gully. ‘ Stop,’ he shouted, and 
immediately fired. Well, the report of the gun startled the 
horses, I gave them the whip and a free rem, and they went 
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Jllijl'tjjfey knew until at last I pulled them up at Plumb’s j 

Shelley’s Flats. ‘That was a most ungentlemanly bush¬ 
ranger/ I remarked to the passengers. ‘ If he had asked me 
properly I would have stopped.’ ‘ You take it mighty cool, 
says one, staring hard. But,' bless you, I could afford to joke; 
we were out of danger. The inside passengers were badly 
scared, and one lady’s dress was burnt by the smouldering 
wad from the bushranger’s gun.” 

The railway, however, soon caught up with the coaches on 
the main road runs from Sydney, the best of horses, the finest 
of coaches, the gamest of drivers being unable to pace it with 
the iron harbingers of a new age. The coaches began to yield 
their ground, retiring farther and farther into the back country, 
there serving the frontier outposts of the far west plains and 
deserts, until, in due time, motor-transport caught up with 
them even there, and motor-trucks spelt finis to the coaching 
business. 

The last Cobb and Co. coach went off the roads in 1924; 
it had been serving a run in western Queensland right up to the 
end. 


Bargo Brush. ... I’d just been riding through it, though 
there isn’t much brush there these days. It was a lonely and 
notorious spot in the coaching times; bushrangers found it a 
convenient stretch in which to stage their hold-ups. Bargo 
occurs as a township on the very early maps, but hasn’t grown 
to be more than a roadside settlement, with the familiar group¬ 
ing of hotel, church, railway station, garage, general store, 
fettlers’ houses, a few “townies” living close in; farmlets 
visible in the distance. 

But along this road, at Bargo where the Brush once was, and 
farther along where the green walls closed in around me, must 
indeed have been a fruitful if not a happy hunting ground for 
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ushies ” At first sight they had everything their own 
way ... a selection of sites from which to mount their attack, 
the choice of a retiring discretion when the more heavily 
escorted coaches came along; plenty of bush for a quick get¬ 
away ... it should have been one-way traffic, with the 
“ bushies ” winning all along the line. Few of them, in fact, 
lasted very long; the gallows always yawned just ahead; the 
forces of society were, in the long run, too powerful. 

The bushrangers, especially the runaway-convict type, were 
essentially tragic figures, no matter how contemporary society 
bedevilled them for their unholy sins; life to them must have 
been “ a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing/" 

The story of Jacky Jacky, for instance, grates on the modern 
conscience : 

“ William Westwood (Jacky Jacky) was another local 
bushranger (says an historian of early Goulbum). He was 
transported in 1837 at the age of 16. Three years later, in 
1840, he took to the bush in this district. At first he robbed 
mail coaches on the Bungendore Road. Growing more 
daring, he operated on the main southern road, and even 
visited Sydney. In 1841 he was captured and sentenced to 
penal servitude for life. Attempting to escape from Cockatoo 
Island, he was sent to Port Arthur. He escaped from there 
and was recaptured in Hobart. He was then sent to Norfolk 
Island. There, in July, 1846, he headed a riot, killed four 
policemen, and was hanged 13/10/46, aged 26/" 

There, in the span of one youthful life, is the history of con- 
victism in Australia. Nowadays, of course, we have vastly 
improved our prison system; there are scarcely any escapes. 

In passing, if Jacky Jacky managed to get away from Port 
Arthur, he accomplished no minor feat. Port Arthur was one 
of the principal convict-prisons in Tasmania, situated on the 
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whales and the albatrosses rule the kingdoms of sea and air. 

The peninsula is joined to the mainland by a narrow strip of 
land, so narrow that you could throw a cricket ball from water 
to water. Bloodhounds were tied at short intervals right across 
it. They were kept well-enough fed to maintain a savage 
vitality; ill-enough fed to make them anxious to eat any convict 
who tried to sneak through. 

These bloodhounds were a surprisingly effective deterrent. 
Other bloodhounds were tied on rafts in the water on either 
side; their job was to sound the alarm if convicts tried to swim. 
But jailer-sadism went to even greater lengths. Lumps of pork 
were thrown regularly into the water, to encourage sharks to 
frequent the bays. The unconquerable human spirit flames in 
strange hearts, however; a few convicts did risk even the blood¬ 
hounds of the deep, and swam to a dubious liberty . . . just 
as Jacky Jacky swam to the gallows. 


Yanderra yielded me a bottle of lemonade at a log-cabin-post- 
ofEce-general-store-and-garage, which seemed in isolated splen¬ 
dour to comprise the totality of the town of Yanderra outside 
the railway station, though there must have been other forms 
of civilisation hidden behind the curtaining green. Mittagong 
had become the most desirable refuge in the world; I would by 
now have exchanged all Mahomet's houris for one single bed. 
I went plugging on, however (having no option), into a 
countryside, which was slowly changing its character. 

As the road went higher the undergrowth was thinning out, 
until it reached levels where the eucalypts began to take form 
and beauty, so that soon I was cycling through more open land, 
unsmothered by disordered growth, paddocks where the old 
pattern of fences and cows and horses began to recur. 
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ew miles outside Mittagong the road levelled off; the 
imbing having been done, the bicycle now kindly trickled on 
without much encouragement. The road slipped over the 
railway line; the malting works of a famous brewery (an old 
landmark) hove into sight. One building gutted and blackened 
from a fire a year or two before, was still unrestored because of 
its manpowerless non-essentiality. Century-old Mittagong’s 
main street welcomed me; an hotel managed to find me a 
single room ; and the evening was of the third day. 

Mittagong was in pretty much of a take-it-or-leave-it mood. 
The hotels were crowded with tourists, with plenty more wait¬ 
ing to take their places. Individual visitors had long-since 
descended from the honoured-guest status of peace-time to that 
of the inevitable nuisances which the winds blew in. I suppose 
the wear-and-tear of carrying on hotels with one-third normal 
staff does discourage publicans. Anyway, I quickly found that 
Moss Vale would have been a hopeless prospect for the casual 
passer-by; it’s in the heart of the tourist-belt, lodgings having 
to be negotiated on the diplomatic, not the “ blow-in,” level. 
Berrima, the other possible halt for the night, was probably in 
the same condition. 

So my conscience was able to accommodate itself to my tired 
legs, though by the map I was not over-pleased with a mere 
26 miles. Still, the plateau had been conquered, and a com¬ 
forting fellow at the dinner-table assured me the road on to 
Goulburn was “ pretty good ” once I got over Mount Gibraltar, 
“ the Gib,” just outside Mittagong. I suspected his heartiness ; 
usually it arises from mistaken kindness. But he was proved, 
next day, a good prophet. 

Mittagong is the first (approached from the north) of a 
series of townships spread over the ensuing fifteen miles, of 
which Bowral is the most important, and Moss Vale perhaps 
the best known. These are “ new ” towns, though Mittagong 
is older, being more nearly contemporary with the extinct Bong 
Bong. Once known as Nattai—there is still a Nattai Shire-— 
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$gong district was first settled by an overlan 
ing for a place to squat. 


That is the end of the sixth chapter; 
to an ancient town, see an ancient gaol, 
strike. 


in the next we divert 
and hear of a curious 
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U ITTAGONG is a 
prim little town, 
l neat, tidy, well- 
ordered, and showing 
It seems full of Victorian 


north; the point where the two arms ot the Y oranon is tne 
civic square; the two arms of the Y are the main roads going 
south, the right-hand fork through Berrima, the left-hand fork 
through Bowral and Moss Vale. 

The twin-highways come together again beyond Berrima and 
Moss Vale, though as I snifEed the morning air at the branching 
of the Y, I had another problem of main road navigation to 
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imprimatur of the Main Roads Board; it is the H 
nvay, and has had all the tender care lavished upon it that 
the Board in its peace-time plenitude could muster. My road¬ 
map had the Berrima route blacked in heavily, the Moss Vale 
route lightly shaded. Going back a hundred years, however, 
there was a main road south through Berrima; it went south 
through Moss Vale, then switched to Berrima again, then back 
to Moss Vale, which unquestionably was the main road seven¬ 
teen years ago, when I first began going to Canberra—then it 
switched through Berrima again, and evidently is going to 
remain that way until there is some further convulsion of 
thought among the road-engineers. 

My map shows a distance of 17^ miles between Mittagong 
and the Cross Roads where the two branches join, going by the 
Berrima way, arjd 182 miles between Mittagong and the Cross 
Roads going the Moss Vale way; so the Main Roads Board, 
with its superb indifference to the rise and fall of townships, 
evidently decided for progress in the saving of a mile; had it 
tested the case in the high court of history, however, the Main 
Roads Board may have been non-suited, for even history is hazy 
about it all. 

After deep arid weighty thought, I proved traitor once again 
to my promise to follow the main road, and decided for the 
Moss Vale way with the sanction of about fifty per cent, of the 
historical past. ... I decided for various reasons; one because 
I was wearying a little of these old languishing lavender-and-lace 
villages, and wanted to see something of the up-and-coming 
towns which are re-expressing vigorous Australian growth in 
this antique countryside. 

Another sound reason was that I’d wired home for more 
money, and the Moss Vale post office seemed to offer a more 
certain rendezvous with a telegraphed fiver. (At that, I lodged 
a wire at Mittagong, cycled nine miles to Moss Vale, and then 
waited an hour before the fiver arrived; but it did arrive.) 

But I could not exclude Berrima from the pages of this 
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iage, because it belongs genuinely to my tour through 
yesterday. It is old, moss-grown, lazy in the sunshine, pledged 
to a tenuous modernity only by the thin, sleek strip of highway 
which ribbons through it. The children and the chooks have 
developed unfailing reflex-actions in dodging speeding cars . . . 
there also is an old gaol, once an unhappy phase of life in young 
Australia, now (in 1944) a venerable ruin. . . . There is, too, 
the Surveyor-General Hotel, in whose longer shadow the George 
at Picton coyly takes second place among the hieratic institu¬ 
tionalism of grog-selling. 

So I went in idling memory over the road to Berrima, dodging 
for a brief while the physical process of pedalling over the 
road to Moss Vale. I recalled the road to Berrima, not of an 
anti-cycling order, but as one of short dips and rises, with two 
or three substantial hills, running through fenced-in pasturages 
populous with pedigreed bulls, and courtesan cows pendulous 
with milk and progeny. 

These grass-lands are broken by stretches of tree-stiffened 
undergrowth, where ghostly white snow gums rise to droop like 
a leafy roof over the road, canopies of thin, dark, gum-leaves 
traced against the blues and whites of the sky beyond. This 
is richer land, better served by the vagrant rains; well might 
the early settlers have smiled upon it. 

Westward, though, where the mountain ranges rise in 
sterner mood, and eastward too, where the plateau shrinks away 
to the coast, the country is wild and broken ; there pasture-lands 
are only corners in a beautiful but serried landscape, too slight 
to nourish a substantial rural industry. Here, where the birds 
and ’possums and foxes have their little kingdoms, the tiny 
car-crushed bodies bestrewn on the road show that their fantasy 
of life, danced to the earth-tunes of a music too low for human 
ears, ends just exactly as the human ballet ends . . . the fire- 
darkened trees tell of the periodical passage of the terror of the 
bush, its last ravages already shrouded with thin, green, tender 
lacings, the immortality of the bush thus re-asserting itself. 
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man's things are ruined by fire; in the forests thereTs 
devastation, then re-birth, and a stronger and more luxuriant 
growth. 

We have already seen how news of this countryside came to 
Sydney about 1798, and how it was disbelieved. There were 
convicts—runaways—through it before any other white men, 
James Wilson, a convict, brought into the settlement the first 
tidings about “ better land farther south." As other escapees 
from Sydney had done—more than those of whom we have any 
authentic knowledge—Wilson had lived with the aborigines, 
then kind and friendly folk, until the white man's depredations 
had taught them better, or worse. He had been initiated into 
some of the tribal organisations, and carried many totemic signs 
upon his body. 

Wilson returned to Sydney with a story of having travelled a 
hundred miles or so around the settlement in every land-direc¬ 
tion. He described large tracts of open country, birds and 
animals unknown to the colonists, and strenuously tried to lift 
the veil which hung between Sydney and the mysterious inland. 
Few people believed him; the Pitt Street mind was even then 
at work. 

At the same time there were strange ferments going on inside 
the prison-colony, especially among the convicts to whom the 
great, silent vastness of this unspeaking land still bore all the 
marks of a gaol. Many fantastic theories were formed about 
the chances of escaping, based on mistaken ideas of where 
Sydney was situated in relation to the rest of the known world. 

Some of the convicts thought there were white settlements 
only a few hundred miles away; others thought China was 
comparatively close. Some not only plotted and planned means 
of getting there, but tried to reach it, either to perish in the 
bush, or eventually to drift back to Sydney. The first organ¬ 
ised penetration into the Berrima district owed its inspiration 
to one of these moonshine tales which circulated among the 
desperate men. 
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4 Wrnor Hunter learnt that a group of convicts stations 
I oghgabbie, near Paramatta, were planning a large-scale break¬ 
away; they believed there existed a white colony about 200 
miles south-west of Sydney (about where Canberra now is), 
and determined to try to reach it. 

Instead of hanging or flogging the ringleaders, according to 
the custom of the times, Hunter did something much more 
effective. He arranged for a selected party of convicts, together 
with a few soldiers and some experienced bushmen, to form an 
expedition and find out whether this theory of a white colony 
had any substance. 

James Wilson, whose own tales had been disbelieved, but 
whose stories had stimulated convict imagination, was included 
in the party. Another member of it was a lad named Barracks, 
who had come to the colony as a servant of the Governor. The 
expedition left Parramatta in January, 1798, and marched south¬ 
wards, always keeping well to the ocean-side of the silent west¬ 
ern ranges, still unconquered by white men. 

A week or two of solid tramping over the hills around and 
beyond Camden soon convinced most of the convicts that their 
dream of Shangri-la was ill-founded, and most of the party 
returned to Toongabbie. But Wilson, Barracks, and a few 
others were determined to push on, inspired, no doubt, more 
by the explorer's love of breaking new ground, than the chimer¬ 
ical notions that some centre of civilisation lay ahead. 

Barracks kept a rough diary, giving a description of their 
day-to-day progress; otherwise their route is not accurately 
known, but an adept bit of reconstruction by a topographical- 
criminologist, historian R. H. Cambage, has been accepted as 
a broadly-correct description of the way they went. Cambage 
says : 

“ I have endeavoured to locate some of the landmarks 
referred to in the record along the route, and am satisfied 
that some of them have been indentified with a high degree 
of certainty. ... It appears these explorers travelled from 
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Cowpastures to a mile or so above the junction of 
argo and Nepean Rivers, thence through the Bargo district 
on past Aylmerton, Mittagong, or Bowral, and the head of 
Joadja Creek to Bullio, being stopped by the steep mountain 
slopes leading down to the Wollondilly River just below its 
junction with the Wingecarribee. On returning, they again 
passed the head of Joadja Creek and came to the Wingecar¬ 
ribee above Berrima, keeping on the north side and discover¬ 
ing that beautiful country around Bong Bong between Bowral 
and Moss Vale.” 

There is some conjecture that this oddly-assorted exploring 
party got as far south as the neighbourhood north of where 
Goulbum now stands, but nearly twenty years were to pass 
before their discoveries aroused real interest. Sydney at the 
turn of the eighteenth century was still a prison-camp; the 
new spirit had not yet dawned. 

By the 1820’s, movements of far-reaching consequence were 
happening. The paddocks, over which the silent black shadow 
of the stalking native, the softly grazing herds of kangaroo, and 
the dartings of countless parrakeets, had been from time imme¬ 
morial the only evidences of life, were stirring with strange 
sights and sounds ... ihe curling smoke from little cabins 
drifting over the lazy tree-tops; the ring and crash of axes on 
tree-trunks; the champing of large horned beasts, of queer 
creatures upon whose backs men rode, the bleating of strange 
little white woollies. 

The white man was marching in; some of the world’s last 
frontiers were being thrust aside in the crude, hot-blooded, 
primitive, but epical hour which had struck in “the timeless 
land,” if Eleanor Dark’s beautiful phrase may be borrowed. 

Berrima, which came, not first, but early in this saga, has 
lasted longest; Bong Bong preceded it, and of it we’ll find faint 
traces on the other road through Moss Vale; but Bong Bong 
died soon after its principal establishments were transferred 
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across to Berrima—a curious misjudgment of the trend of 
growth, for Bowral and Moss Vale have arisen around the area 
where Bong Bong stood, like a second civilisation at Ur of the 
Chaldees sprouting above the ruins of the first; whereas 
Berrima, with a fine initial start, has failed to hold its place. 
Yet a handbook of 1871 saw for Berrima a great future: 

“This township is situated on the Wingecarribbee River 
at an elevation of about 2300 feet above the level of the 
sea. It is 81 miles distant from Sydney, south-west, with 
which the connection is by coach and rail. The buildings 
comprise two stone churches, several hotels, a commodious 
courthouse, a large gaol, and several well-appointed stores, 
and well built dwelling houses. The population is estimated 
at 800 persons. A rich mineral district surrounds Berrima, 
which is yet to be properly developed; the Fitzroy Iron 
Works, though not constantly at work, have produced iron 
proved to be the equal of the best imported. Much land has 
been taken up for agricultural purposes, and the soil in some 
parts being very suitable, the district will in time become one 
of the most productive in the colony.” 

Alas for the immutability of Victorian faith; Berrima’s court¬ 
house no longer contributes to the flow of justice; Berrima’s 
gaol, gutted by fire a few years ago, no longer, in 1944, immured 
the outcasts of society—the fire only further ruined an old- 
established ruin, for the gaol as such was disestablished in 
August, 1909, after more than seventy years of service; there 
may be a rich mineral district, but the richness remains in the 
earth; and though the soil may be very suitable, a hundred 
places exceed it in productivity. 

The river seems but a tadpole-haunted creek; but then 
natural features have a way of being boosted when a place is on 
the up-and-up, and knocked when it is on the down-and-down. 
The stone churches seem to be saying silently, reassuringly, 
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araji 3 ^ifieir grassy fields “after all, our Kingdom is not of this 
world,” while the Surveyor-General Hotel is placidly enwrapt 
in the mellow shawl of its old memories, counting its decades 
as beads on the necklace of time. 

Berrima Gaol in 1944 was so nionastically without vice that 
it seems never to have known the last grim scenes of execution, 
the thud of murderous blows, the blood and pain inseparable 
from the old-time penal code, the physical* and spiritual starva¬ 
tion, the waste and utter, irretrievable loss of men’s souls. . . . 

From an old account comes this description of the gaol in 
its hey-day : 

“ The gaol itself is a building of three wings, each having 
two floors, fonning six corridors. The wings radiate from a 
centre, on top of which was the watch-tower. From the 
tower the sentries had full view of all that went on in the 
gaol yard . . . the corridors are sunk five feet below the 
landings, and each corridor is guarded by a heavy iron grill. 
... In the years 1865-66 considerable alterations took place; 
eight new cells were added to each wing, the outside walls 
were raised another five feet, and the present imposing 
entrance tower was built. All the fittings are massive, the 
cell doors are three inches thick, solid cedar wood, fitted with 
iron bolts. Down on the underground floor there are three 
cells, the centre one being the dark cell. It was to this 
horror that men were sent to solitary confinement, being 
given bread and water each day, and that only once. The 
dark cell has an inner and an outer door, two feet apart, and 
when the doors were closed the small recess was pitch-black 
and sound-proof. Convicts who were sent to solitary confine¬ 
ment were forced to spend the first 24 hours in the tomblike 
space and without food or drink. Many men went out of 
their minds.” 


I came upon some of the ripe and rowdy history of the gaol 
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irgotten. book written fifty years ago by the Rev. James 
'assail, who was a chaplain there in the mid fifties. He says 
the gaol was built in the thirties (actually, commenced in 1834, 
completed 1839), and that about the same time a new main 
road was carried by the Surveyor-General, Sir Thomas Mitchell, 
from Bargo Brush through Berrima to the southern districts. 
Hassall goes on : 


“A large iron-gang—prisoners in chains—were employed on 
these works, and a detachment of soldiers guarded the stock¬ 
ade in which they were lodged. For a long time the gaol 
was used only as a lockup for the prisoners brought to trial 
at the Assizes. There was but one execution within its walls, 
when the notorious murderer, Lynch, was hanged for the 
murder of eleven persons in the Berrima district. . . . Soon 
afterwards it was taken into occupation for invalid prisoners 
and was used for that purpose for some years. At a later 
date men were sent there to undergo the first period of their 
imprisonment, concluding their term at Parramatta. A visit¬ 
ing Justice, a doctor and two chaplains, Anglican and Roman 
Catholic, were appointed. The governor of the gaol was 
Mr. Mabury, a good and worthy man, who had not been 
trained for gaol discipline. One day, unluckily, he ordered a 
prisoner to take a calf of his, and tether it on the grass, 
outside the gaol walls. The man departed on his errand in 
joyous haste, but failed to return, and consequently poor 
Mabury lost his governorship.” 


1 hen, from his privileged position as an unencumbered 
insider, Mr. Hassall tells us about one of the most unusual 
strikes in Australian history. Of a later governor he says : 


It certainly took a sharp man to manage some of the 
outlaws. As an instance of what he had to contend with, 
I may mention that on one occasion the greater number of 
the prisoners took it into their heads to shout, curse, and 
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for three days without ceasing. It was very disagrfc 
to the inhabitants of Berrima, who could not shut out 
the disturbance. . . . The gaoler had no power to stop them. 
. . . The Sheriff was called up from Sydney, but was equally 
powerless. 

"To get away from the intolerable noise he came to my 
house to have tea, being a friend of mine, and while he was 
there a warder came with a message from the gaoler that if 
he were not empowered to stop the noise he would resign his 
office. . . . The Governor in the meantime had a number of 
gags made, consisting of a piece of wood with a hole through 
it, to be placed in the mouth, and a leather strap which 
buckled behind the neck. 

"The gag caused dreadful pain, in a little time, to the 
wearer, but no voice could be raised. The Sheriff was afraid 
to sanction its use, for neither the gag nor flogging had been 
sanctioned by the government. At last, however, when he 
received the message, he very wisely sent back word by the 
warder, virtually giving permission. ... In half-an-hour or a 
little more the gaol was as quiet as a mouse; we walked up 
to see what had happened, and found the gaoler had taken 
the ringleaders, handcuffed them behind their backs, clamped 
irons on their legs, trussed them up like so many fowls ready 
for cooking, and then told them : 'As soon as you give me a 
sign you will cease shouting I will release you/ The pain 
with the mouth stretched was enough; within ten minutes 
the sign was given, the gags removed, and the men returned 
to their cells/' 

In 1862, according to Mr. Hassall, the gaol entered a darker 
period of its history. It was then converted into a " separate- 
treatment" or solitary-system establishment. All prisoners in 
any part of the colony receiving a sentence of five years or 
more were sent to Berrima to undergo twelve months of soli¬ 
tary confinement. 

W 
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system was so rigid that when the question of Su 
urch sendees arose, the gaol authorities proposed to build 
separate compartments in the chapel so that each prisoner could 
see the clergyman, but no one else. 

This procedure was followed in other convict gaols elsewhere 
in Australia; but at Berrima the chaplains regarded the degra¬ 
dation to their hapless flock by attendance at this kind of service 
as utterly negativing any spiritual value from the brief visit to 
the chape]; so, at their suggestion, the idea of Sunday services 
was dropped. Instead, they visited their solitary clients one 
by one in the cells, giving religious instruction, consolation, or 
encouragement through a grim kind of private tutorship. 

It is pleasant to find that their work amid this desolation by 
no means failed to bear fruit; Mr. Hassall records many 
instances of convicts who afterwards went straight, though a 
cynical mind might wonder which of the two might more 
powerfully induce a reversion to right-living . . . 167$ hours a 
week of brain-torturing silence, or half an hour a week of pious 
admonition . . . but even at that the weekly visits helped to 
keep men sane in the midst of a penal system so fantastically 
misanthropic that, having found men doing wrong, it sought 
also to make them mad. 

“ Separate-treatment ” is a phrase so characteristic of our 
Anglo-Saxon genius for solving our social problems by inventing 
nice, pleasant, drawing-room names for them. The idea of 
slums makes you unhappy, so you call them “ depressed areas ”; 
having conjured up that happy euphemism, you find that reality 
becomes unreal, and therefore unimportant. We don’t like 
to hear of the unemployed, the down-and-outs, the wreckage of 
capitalist society—-so we call them the “ under-privileged.” By 
the same alchemy, venereal diseases become “ social diseases,” 
prostitutes “ women of the unfortunate class,” and instead of 
dying we “ pass away.” It would be interesting to know what 
germ of race-psychology gave rise to this capacity for using 
words to elude the truth. 
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_ ..ercfore Benima, as a “separate-treatment” gaol (anaa 
the thought of it the brown old walls seem to blaze with a 
sudden horror) need not evoke visions of white-coated doctors, 
fighting in the grey depths of men’s aberrant minds for the 
causes of social wrong-doing . . . the “ model prisons ” of that 
age existed to shatter men’s spirits, to refonn by fear, or to 
destroy. 

It’s no wonder that Berrima has its episodes, repeated so 
often at Port Arthur, at Macquarie Harbour, at Norfolk Island, 
of men deliberately murdering others so that they could be 
released by execution from a living hell, or killing others in an 
outbreak of raving madness . . . down at Port Arthur, the 
“ model ” prison, now a ruin which refuses to free itself from 
the atmosphere of human sorrow, was regarded as the “ terror ” 
of the establishment. 

Port Arthur’s “ model ” prison was another “ separate-treat¬ 
ment” institution; the prisoners were not only locked away 
in tiny cells, having neither the width nor depth nor half the 
height of the modern water-closet, but their food was served 
in a way which prevented them from seeing or hearing the 
warders, and the stone floor was covered with thick matting so 
they could not hear even the remotely-social sound of a human 
footstep. 

Mr. Hassall’s statement that only one execution, that of the 
murderer Lynch, took place at Berrima, is not confirmed by 
other accounts; the legend has it that five executions actually 
took place. One of them was a woman, Lucretia Dunkly, 
hanged for the murder of a wealthy guest in the little hotel she 
owned on the Goulburn Road; it was called the “ Three Legs 
o’ Man.” The mins of this old hostelry are still vaguely in 
evidence, along with traces of a stone wall and a few large trees. 
Whether Dunkly “ owned ” it for a time is not clear, but the 
inn was built about 1835; it was in the ownership of the 
Cowley family for many years, and was demolished about 1918. 

The Cowleys came from the Isle of Man; hence the name 
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e tavern, which has also attached itself to a nearby creek. 
A. E. Stephen says the sign of the “ Three Legs o' Man ” used 
to intrigue the aborigines so much that they often tried to 
portray it in their corroborees. Another legend has it that 
Archer was stabled there for a time after he had won the Mel¬ 
bourne Cups of 1861 and 1862. 

At Berrima, too, there is one of the oldest Court Houses in 
Australia still standing. It is literally within a stone's-throw 
of the gaol; the prisoner at the bar was already in the shadow 
of the prison-walls even before he was found guilty. The 
transition from dock to .cell was a matter of walking two 
hundred yards. The foundation stone of the Court House was 
laid in 1834; ** was completed in 1838. 

Local enthusiasts claim that the Court House “is one of 
the finest examples of classic architecture in the country ”; 
certainly the front portions demand one’s attention, with their 
purity and strength of classical columnalar line, so strangely lost 
amidst the weathering cottages of the old town and dwarfed 
under the walls of the gaol. The building tails off rearwards, 
though, and as its built sideways to, and not fronting, the main 
thoroughfare, the impression is that a busy architect suddenly 
got tired. Incongruously, the old Court House is now used as 
a School of Arts; repute has it that the first trial by jury in this 
country took place here. 

None of the notable bushrangers appear to have been 
executed at Berrima, but many of them are said to have gone 
through its gates en route to the ultimate payment for their 
crimes. Gilbert, the Dunns, Lowrie, Fred Ward, and the 
Clarkes are among those believed to have lodged compulsorily 
within its walls. 

Beyond Berrima the road goes on through sparsely-settled 
country to the Cross Roads, where the Moss Vale Road joins 
in, so it’s time I retraced my own steps from this mental devi¬ 
ation, because I’m still standing by the middle of the Y in 
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gong, and Manilan, to-night's port of call, is forty miles 
away. The sun is warm and pleasant, my muscles seem at last 
attuned to the demands I'm placing on them, and Berrima 
must be left to dream on with its regrets of greatness not come 
to fruit, and its venerable brown walls, from which fire, rain, 
and time are striving to scour the memory of unhappy men. 


Footnote in 1947: The last two or three years have brought 
about a marked change in Berrima's fortunes; it is once again 
a gaol town, with an active, not a ruined, gaol. Tire increase 
in criminal activity brought about by the war, especially 
through the loosening of home-ties and the consequent encour¬ 
agement of delinquency among young people, placed an 
impossible strain on the existing gaols, so Berrima had to be 
brought back to fulfil its ancient role. The portions destroyed 
by fire and crumbled by time were restored, and the gaol is 
again in full use. When I passed through Berrima in January, 
1947, its walls were grimly silent, with not a person to be seen, 
but the silence was that of purposeful occupation, not of for¬ 
gotten disuse. I mentioned to a lad in the street that I would 
have liked to see through it. “ You can't now," he replied. 
“ They've done it up and there's blokes in there. They rebuilt 
all the broken bits; it's real nice now.' 


That is the end of the seventh chapter; in the next we are 
on the road again through some up-and-coming towns, see the 
twilight of picnic-racing, the haunt of the wartime tourist, and 
find a thread which links this countryside with Canberra. 
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people who first pene- 
trated this country south 
* of Camden, with the idea 
iWW ^^ > ^jL ^of settling it, were in the van¬ 
guard of the first wave of civilisation which spread out from 
the prison-colony beside the waters of Port Jackson. They 
called it the “ New Country,” a name which has the lilt of 
enthusiasm, of warm-heartedness, of adventuring into other 
worlds beyond the frontiers. 

Had there but been wild beasts and savage Indians, what a 
world indeed to conquer! But all the newcomers had to do 
was to walk in and take it, the easiest pioneering, perhaps, in 
the world's history ... if they could also conquer its silences, 
its loneliness, its droughts, and its fires. It was indeed a unique 
kind of land-taking. There were neither lions nor tigers; at 
worst a dingo might snarl in the scrub. 

There were no impis of disciplined black soldiers, such as 
Cetewayo mustered on the veldt of South Africa; no Sitting 
Bulls, fighting for their own land to the end. At worst, a few 
dozen aborigines might organise a hit-and-run night attack. 
This land held peace, and offered only the passive barriers of 
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e ferocious “ diys ” which the later pioneers met w! 
west. The name, too, had other significance; “ new ” 
country implies “ old ” country, and, in trath, in the 1820’s 
the country around Sydney was already growing old. 

Australia was maturing quickly. If her history began much 
later than that of the comparable countries of the New World, 
it also moved into top gear much faster. And “ new ” country 
is also evidence that the people of young Sydney were putting 
the inhibited convictism of the first settlement far behind them, 
emotionally, spiritually, and with an urgent sense of awakening 
destiny; the waggon-wheels were carrying them out into a new 
state of mind, as well as a new kind of society. 

There is a legend that Lieutenant John Oxley was the first 
settler seriously to establish himself in the New Country. 
About 1815, it is said, he decided to leave his property in the 
Cowpastures because of a drought then ravaging that district, 
and to take his cattle south “ in search of better pastures ”... 
what a pregnant phrase in the history of mankind’s conquest of 
the earth, from Abraham’s day onwards; men may work, but 
the cattle must eat! 

Oxley came to the Mittagong Range, “and arrived at the 
headquarters of the Mittagong Rivulet” (to quote a writer in 
the “ Sydney Morning Herald ” of 1939), “ then followed that 
downwards until he reached the big waterholes adjacent to 
what is now known as Bowral ... it seems most probable that 
Oxley, looking up to the steep, forbidding face of the bluff 
western end of the Mittagong Range, gave it the name of 
Gibraltar, after the well-known fortress at the entrance to the 
Mediterranean . . . which he, as a sailor, knew quite well.” 

The historical records lay no significance on this reported 
episode on Oxley’s life, but as his career in New South Wales 
was a busy and colourful one, the mere shifting of a herd or 
two of cattle would not arouse much notice. Oxley was born 
in Yorkshire in 1781, and came to Australia as a naval officer 
in 1802. During the next twelve years he sailed between 
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d and Australia several times. Once, while he wrcJs' 
working in the colony, he helped to survey Western Port, in 
Victoria. 

He was appointed Surveyor-General in 1811, came back to 
Sydney in 1812 for the main work of his life, and spent the 
next eighteen years in important explorative work. Macquarie 
gave him a good deal of encouragement, which Oxley returned 
with contributions of first-rate value in the opening-up of New 
South Wales. 

Among his tasks was the planning of the town of Bathurst 
west of the Blue Mountains; in 1815, too, the same year in 
which he is supposed to have moved into the New Country, 
Oxley was busy on other official assignments. 

It is true, however, that Iiq was a land-owner at Kirkham, 
near Camden, and equally certain that his explorations took 
him through the New Country; so he may well have been its 
first overlanding settler. In the blithe spirit of the times, public 
officials mixed their public and private affairs in a way which 
would shock the modern public servant.* 

Later generations of Oxleys had a good deal to do with the 
colonisation of the New Country; there is an account, for 
example, of how one of them actually founded Bowral on the 
lines of an ancient feudal village, owing servitude and loyalty 
to the self-appointed Squire. “ In 1862,” this account says, 
“ Mr. Oxley laid out 200 acres as a private village, and cut up 
the surrounding country into fanning and suburban blocks . . . 
the village was first called Wingecarribee, then Bunadoo, and 
later Bowrel, to be changed to Bowral of to-day. In 1857 
Wingecanibee Homestead was built; the whole of this lovely 
old house was first built in England, and then brought out in 

* This mixture of public and private work among the officials of the period 
greatly upset Macquarie, who could never convince himself that a man could 
undertake private enterprises in the midst of public service, and carry on both 
adequately; and the Governor always suspected men who tried it. He had many 
clashes with Oxley, but he also respected Oxley’s work, so that a great deal of 
good was done in the sphere of public effort, through a kind of uneasy alliance 
which grew up between them. 
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(s, in huge packing-cases, and re-erected here. It s 



hard to believe it took twelve months to get it from Sydney in 
bullock waggons.” 

To me, it seems harder to believe that anybody could give 
birth to sq fantastic a plan as to build an Australian house in 
England and then ship it out; at least, though, they might have 
shipped out an authentic castle, and let the ghost come south. 

The feudal village struck md with an odd sense of shock 
when I was browsing over the old records; it is so entirely 
outside the modern Australian view of life. One experiences 
the same sense of walking somnambulistically down an avenue 
peopled with the half-dead, when reading of the incredible 
efforts made less than a hundred years ago to establish an 
indigenous Australian aristocracy, composed of genuine lords, 
barons, and knights selected from the fecund flowering of 
colonial self-made society.* Henry Lawson and the knightly 
company of our bush-poets afterwards gave birth to Australia’s 
own truer order of chivalry. 

In 1862 the feudal-village theory, however, just didn’t have a 
chance. The railway was just around the corner. From all 
over the world the gold-rushes of the fifties had brought a 
motley stream of people, many of whom, disappointed in their 
golden hopes, were turning soberly towards the land for a living 
and “ a future.” 

The axes were ringing and the plough-horses stamping around 
Australia; the New Country was no place for old ideas. In 
1886 Bowral was incorporated as a municipality; the “private 
village,” had given way to a town of some importance, in 1939 
Bowral ranking forty-eighth on the municipal list in New South 
Wales. 

I left Mittagong on the left-hand fork, the road soon rising 
to the steepish grades of the mountain which the imaginative 
Oxley may have named after Gibraltar. Certainly, there might 

* William Charles Wentworth, "father” of Australian "democracy,” was one 


Of those who fought for the establishment of a colonial peerage in Australia; 
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reasonable analogy, for whereas Gibraltar rises hi 
above the greenish waters where the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
meet, Mount Gibraltar rises above a greenish ocean of inexhaust- 
able trees, which suck Mittagong into a microscopic patchwork 
of irregular colour-blobs, like orchids in a jungle. 

Road-wise by this time, I made no effort to ride up the 
« Gib ”; I walked it, in the assurance of the locals that it was 
the last bit of tough going this side of Canberra, and it was. 
The farther, southern slope presented a gay two miles of effort¬ 
less free-wheeling, so that soon I was in the busy streets of 
Bowral, centre (with its twin-town of Moss Vale seven miles 
beyond) of a tourist-country residence-dairying-small farming 
district, which is troubled by no nostalgic memories of a remote 
frontier past. 

These are uninhibited towns, eagerly looking ahead to what 
Australia of another half-century can offer, and having import¬ 
ant parts to play in the future growth of a less-metropolitanised 
New South Wales, for they are situated on an important arm 
of the main southern highway, the main southern railway, and 
in a lush and lovely countryside . . . the New Country of 1820 
is still the adventurously New Country of 1944, if one can 
substitute for the fugitive excitements of the physical frontier, 
the more intangibly vital experiments in man’s adaptation to 
his changing world. People here are learning to live well, 
outside Sydney; many parts of Australia have to learn the same 

lesson. . 

As a matter of fact, had many things been different m Aus¬ 
tralia, this might have been the end of my journey on the road 
from the oldest Australian capital to the newest . . . because 
this is ideal country for a national capital, having almost every¬ 
thing in its favour, except the crowning objection, in Victorian 
eyes, of being too close to Sydney. 

The New Country never received any consideration when 
Canberra was being conceived, but only because of a consider¬ 
able amount of petty crassness among our constitution-making 
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l^eirji'en of fifty years ago, when it was irretrievably shut 
and, of course, it is much too late now. 

There was, before Federation, a great deal of argument about 
the site of the national capital, once the principle of the federal 
compact was agreed to, and the creation of the Australian Com¬ 
monwealth made possible in 1900. Everybody agreed there had 
to be a national capital, “ free of State plots and jealousies,” but 
nearly every spokesman had an idea there could be no better 
place for the national capital than in his own State, and prefer¬ 
ably near his home town . . . the parish pump worked overtime 
at political pumping, even in these stratospheric days of super¬ 
statesmanship. 

The argument reached such a degree of ferocity, that a few 
trouble-smoothers tried to solve it by proposing the national 
capital for a neutral territory, to wit, Alice Springs, in the dead- 
centre of Australia, and superbly inaccessible, in those days, to 
everybody, so that if everybody could not be pleased, nobody 
should be! 

Eventually, with its powerful arguments about Sydney’s ripe 
old maternal status as the mother of cities, the weight of New 
South Wales opinion won, and the national capital was allotted 
to New South Wales .... but, the constitution laid it down 
that the capital was to be outside a radius of one hundred miles 
of Sydney.* And the New Country is only eighty! Though 

* Section 125 of the Constitution says: "The seat of government of the 
Commonwealth shall be determined by the Parliament, and shall be within 
territory which shall have been granted to or acquired by the Commonwealth, 
and shall be vested in, and belong to the Commonwealth, and shall be in the 
State of New South Wales, and be distant not less than one hundred miles from 
Sydney/’ This restriction of choice ought to be remembered by people who 
"wonder why they didn’t put Canberra at a more convenient spot.” Dr. Watson, 
in his History of Canberra, lists the following places which were suggested as 
possible sites for the capital: Eden, Yass, Howlong, Albury, Carcoar, Queanbeyan, 
Barber’s Creek, Corowa, Cootamundra, Wagga Wagga, Murrumburrah, Tumut, 
Nowra, Rylstone, Tumbarumba, Molong, Glen Innes, Armidale, Bathurst, Mt. 
Clarence, Orange, Wellington, Bombala-Eden, Goulburn, Bemboka, Young, Hay, 
Inverell, Braidwood, Port Stephens, Bellingen, Moss Vale, Tenterfield, Delegate, 
Dalgety, Wentworth, Millthorpe, Junee, Towrang, and Bowna—so that some 
hopefuls did put in Moss Vale on the off-chance, though the Constitution 
automatically ruled it out. 
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none of my liking for the Canberra of the Limestone 
I feel, every time I pass through the New Country, 
that here, too, a beautiful city might have been made. 

Bowral yielded me a drink, a brief rest; then the road once 
more; Moss Vale still lay ahead, with thirty-five miles to 
Maralan, where I hoped curfew would ring for me that night. 
Over on the left was the ghost of Bong Bong, a name which 
has significance nowadays only to those who remember the era 
of picnic-racing. 

Bong Bong, however, had an earlier history; now it is liter¬ 
ally a forgotten town, gone from the face of the land, a buried 
Ur, upon which the years have frowned. There are not many 
villages in Australia which have utterly disappeared, but Bong 
Bong is one of them; yet 120 years ago it bid fair to become a 
town of enduring importance. Bong Bong (a native name, of 
which other forms were Boombong and Bombuong) was one 
of the earliest staging towns on the overlanders' trail to the 
south; it appears on maps which pre-date by many years places 
like Bowral and Moss Vale. 

In 1821 Macquarie's hawk-like eye for a likely bit of land had 
selected Bong Bong as a suitable spot for a settlement. 34 ' A 
plan of 1829 shows an inn, commandant's house, barracks, gaol, 
huts, post office and cemetery; the Australian Handbook of 
1832 says “ the proposed township of Bong Bong is situated on 
a remarkable bend of the flat which forms the channel of the 
Wingecarribee." 

Bong Bong comes into some revealing footnotes of the time. 

* On the whole, Macquarie's towns have not prospered; Liverpool, Campbell- 
town, Windsor, and others have played no real part in the eventual growth of 
Australia; but the bad luck which dogged the “building Governor’s" selection 
of township-sites was, often enough, due to forces over which he had no control; 
mainly that as the continent became better known after his time, its main trade 
and settlement routes followed more logical courses dictated by continental 
geography. Bathurst was a town of his time which vindicated its choice, because 
it has always remained the gateway to the western plains. Macquarie was rather 
arbitrary, though, in his selections; Bong Bong, for instance, was subject to 
floods, upon which he had not reckoned. 
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Governor Bourke, who had to deal with the proble 
stipendiary magistrates, wrote thiswise to London : 



“ I have not hitherto found it necessary to avail myself of 
our Lordship’s permission (to augment the number of 
stipendiary magistrates from nine to eleven), having, on the 
contrary, thought it possible to reduce three of the nine who, 
being military officers belonging to the 39th Regiment, were 
necessarily to be displaced on the embarkation of the corps 
for India. In the vicinity of two of the Stations where these 
officers were placed, Campbelltown and Emu Plains, I found 
so many resident proprietors of reputation and intelligence, 
most of them holding the Commission of the Peace, that I 
thought it right to call upon them to exercise the functions 
for which they are so well qualified, and at once to augment 
the respectability of their character and render a valuable 
service to the colony. They have answered to this call, and 
benches are established at both places I have mentioned, 
where the duties of the magistracy are very satisfactorily per¬ 
formed. At Bong Bong, where the third military officer 
was stationed, the duty of magistrate is as yet discharged by 
one person only, but he is active and intelligent, and I hope 
to procure him a colleague.” 


With inn, barracks, post office and gaol. Bong Bong seemed 
to have received a flying start, enjoying all those institutions 
which connoted “ civilisation ” to the early colonial mind. But 
as with Ephesus and Tyre, Corinth and Palmyra, the glory 
and the power of one age live but to mock their images in 
the ages yet to come. 

Macquarie’s eye for the pleasant village might have been 
justified but for the flood waters which leered at his plans; 
Bong Bong’s tenure of official life was to be brief, its disappear¬ 
ance final, and maybe better that way than remaining half-alive, 
a ghost-town haunting its own yesterdays. Even in 1832 Gov¬ 
ernor Bourke was writing to London its death-knell : 
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f . . . it should be deemed expedient to institute 
ircuit courts in the manner prescribed by the Chief Justice, 
I conceive that he has named the most convenient times of 
the year and the most suitable places for holding them. This 
at least is true for the present; but it will be advisable for 
local reasons to remove the gaol and courthouse from Bong 
Bong to a more central position in Camden, through which 
a new road is ... to be carried/' 

Berrima, however, though pre-doomed to a transitory glory, 
was now flush in the rising sun. The gaol and courthouse were 
therefore removed from Bong Bong to Berrima, partly because 
about this time the main southern road, already capricious in 
its choice of routes, was being taken from Mittagong through 
Berrima, so as to avoid the crossing of the Mittagong Range, 
and also to find a rock-bottomed ford across the Wingecarri- 
bee River. Bong Bong's day was done almost before the history 
of the southern plateau began. 

The alignment of the old roads can still be traced ; the settle¬ 
ment has disappeared entirely, and remains but a memory even 
in the thriving district adorned with its twin-towns of modern 
stature . . . old horseshoes, and odds-and-ends from a black¬ 
smith's shop, are sometimes ploughed up, and on high ground 
where a little church still stands—for Bong Bong caught up 
with religion before its twilight fell upon it—there has sprung 
up a fashionable residential quarter for one of the “new” 
towns. 

The Bong Bong of modern memory exists only as a race¬ 
course ; but that is sufficient to fix it in the Australian mind so 
long as racehorses are talked about, a time that will cease only 
when the world's last Australian dies mumbling in his ancient 
beard. 

Bong Bong was one of the shrines of picnic-racing, a form of 
horse-racing raised above the common ruck of the turf because 
the riding was done by amateur jockeys. It was the kind of 
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poit which flourished in the days when the aristocrats of 
were the social rulers of Australia; this was the class which 
lost its grip when the industrialists arose in the twentieth- 
century to supplant the squatters as the mainspring of Aus¬ 
tralian power-politics. 

Picnic-racing was divorced from the shallow pretentiousness 
of Randwick and Flemington. Its patron saints sought exclu¬ 
siveness, and found it, in their hour, in little race-courses tucked 
away in the countryside, where the fencing-rails were rough- 
hewn poles, the grandstand a rickety outburst of home-made 
carpentry, the judge’s stand often an upturned soap-box. It 
was family standing that mattered; the externals were unim¬ 
portant. 

Racing took place only on a few days each year at each course, 
the Appearance of squatter and his family on the seasonal round, 
from meeting to meeting, denoting the hallmark of social 
acceptability. 

Picnic-racing in Australia had much of the same significance 
as fox-hunting in England; it was a case not so much of what 
people did, as of how, when, and with whom they did it. 

The whole cycle depended on a leisured class with plenty of 
time and money, expecting no profit from their racing, ready 
to spend money on it, reaping from their flocks and herds, and 
the toil of their semi-serfs, the means to carry it on. It 
depended, too, on its exclusiveness ; once the common people 
began to storm the picnic-gates, the end was in sight. And of 
course they did. Picnic-racing was the social emblem of a 
period in Australian history. Many things combined to bring 
it to an end. 

Modern transport made it fatally easy for the “ wrong ” 
people to travel long distances; either these people flocked to 
the picnic meetings, and, in urbanising these folk-meets of the 
well-to-do, destroyed their glamour; or, in the long run, they 
went instead to the big metropolitan racecourses where racing 
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■come Big Business, and where gradually the twilig 



Then, in turn, the picnic meetings became the preying- 
ground of the touts, sharpers, and urgers of the city-tracks; big 
money began to destroy the basis of a genuine, if class-conscious, 
sportsmanship, which had given the picnic-meetings their 
narrow but definite character. 

Perhaps deeper than all these factors, the democratic Aus¬ 
tralia of the twentieth-century had taken shape out of the 
fiercely-sweeping currents of economic and social change and 
conflict in which the nineteenth-century died; so that, as the 
Australian spirit synthesised into something which could be 
defined as distinctively Australian, its characteristics included a 
rugged impatience with, almost an instinctive dislike of, pocket- 
handkerchief sports which lived behind the bulwarks of social 
privilege. 

Mr. J. G. Shepherd, editor of the “ Moss Vale Post,” has 
given me a brief note about Bong Bong which may, perhaps, 
be the last word : 

“ The first race meeting was held about the year 1888, and 
continued without a break until 1930, the final meeting being 
smudged by the heartless doping of ‘Bronze Fuse ’ in the 
Bong Bong Cup event. The admission of professional book¬ 
makers spelt disaster to picnic racing, the hand of the pro¬ 
fessional urger and indiscreet follower of the sport robbing it 
of its amateur status. The race-course, the most picturesque 
in the State, was sold, and sub-divided into grazing paddocks. 
The buildings—grandstand and jockeys’ room—now provide 
shelter for stock from the wintry blasts of the Bong Bong 


Flats.” 


Moss Vale; a wait at the post office; the arrival of a fiver; 
tea-and-bread-and-butter at the establishment of the Greek; a . 
quick browse around this queen of the southern highway towns. 
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/ale owes its life and fortune to the railways age, thrown 
up by the law of compensation as a set-off against the towns 
which debited their decline against the iron rails of this greatest 
of urbanising forces which had distantly passed them by. 

There was no Moss Vale until the railway came along; the 
town built itself up around the railway after the lords of the 
puffing engine at Sydney had decided that a railway station was 
to be made at this given spot; so the railway is an integral part 
of the town, which clusters around it as though recognising that 
here was the great fertilising force giving life to all that lies 
around. 

The locality was so virgin of township when the railway 
station came that one legend accounts this way for the origin 
of the name : 

“When the railway reached the locality in the sixties a 
name was required for the railway station, and as the only 
person living in this particular valley near the present Spring 
Street was an old man named Jemmy Moss, the valley or vale 
was named after him . . . Moss Vale/' 

Growth, unfettered by the restraints of an earlier order, 
untrammelled by the convict pattern of church, gaol, and 
barracks, was quick, urgent, vital; young Australia upthrusting 
through the crust. The Australian Handbook of 1871 does 
not even mention Moss Vale. Ten years later, in the issue of 
1881, the Handbook permits its precise Victorian language to 
shape something of a prose-poem : 

“ Moss Vale : A post, telegraphic, savings bank and money- 
order town situated 2205 feet above sea-level, 86 miles south 
of Sydney. Connection is direct by the Great Southern rail, 
fares 18s. and 12. A public school is here with 65 scholars, 
and a branch of the English, Scottish and Australian Bank 
... a new and commodious Court-house was completed in 
1880; a handsome weatherboard church was opened by the 
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ivterians in December, 1879, and several residences o 
Sydney gentry have been built in the vicinity of the township. 
There are 5 stores and 4 public-houses . . . the land in the 
district consists mainly of rich black and chocolate-coloured 
soil admirably suited for farming. The population is about 
500. . . .” 

There are here already, in 1881, premonitory notes of the 
Moss Vale of 1944. Any place which can survive being a “ post¬ 
telegraphic, savings bank and money-order ” town ought to have 
a future; Moss Vale has added hot-water, septic tanks, tele¬ 
phones, and boarding-houses to its 1881 list of virtues ; and you 
know, the moment you enter it, that here is a “ mod. conv.” 
town indeed. 

Here is none of the shambling old buildings furtively awaiting 
the merciful obliteration of a gale’s rough kindness; here no 
dusty footpaths aching for their asphalt; no pioneers vegetating 
in their shirt sleeves. The old style isn’t the Moss Vale tempo ; 
I looked in dismay even at my dirty old pre-war pants, and slunk 
down the main street hoping Moss Vale would not be ashamed 
of me. 

Several swallows may not make a summer, but several 
swallows can portend one, consequently, the “ several residences 
of Sydney gentry ” in 1881 had swollen to many residences of 
Sydney people ..." gentry ” if you like the word, though the 
businessocracy of 1944 is not all quite of the 1881 vintage. 

In fact, one of Moss Vale’s major characteristics is being the 
“ country seat ” of leisured folk who divide their lives between 
Sydney and the sub-rural mansions hereabouts; Moss Vale is 
also doing a thriving business in the matter of inducing well-to- 
do members of the middle class (retired) to spend their fading 
years in its soporific summer calm, all this tending to fix a 
contented smile on the faces of the business people, and to 
confer an order of complacent prosperity on the town. 

The countryside for miles around is dotted with the homes 
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Sf/the happily well-to-do, ranging from pleasant villas to man¬ 
sions oozing the pride of the purse. Shades of Redfern suburb ! 

Moss Vale, with sister-Bowral, has another string to its bow, 
as one of the main tourist centres of New South Wales. By 
the grace of the tourist trade Moss Vale has thrived with the 
war. As I looked at the infinite variety of boarding houses for 
pleasure-making people, “ dancing, riding, tennis/' I remem¬ 
bered poor little paralysed Picton. 

Fate is capricious, giving with one hand, taking with the 
other. Moss Vale—like other places designated by custom, 
scenery, or cooking, as attractions for the holiday-seeker—grew 
fat on the war . . . Shangri-la at three guineas a week, horse- 
riding extra. 

In this Moss Vale has done no wrong, so I have no words of 
censure—far from it. This had happened merely because all 
the normal routines of holiday-making outside Australia were 
so suddenly chopped off when*the Japanese submarines began 
to haunt the unpacific ocean . . . cruises to New Guinea, Fiji, 
and New Zealand, journeys to America, London, and “ the Con¬ 
tinent ” all came to an abrupt stop. 

After the first breathless pause, when Australia wondered 
when the southerning tide of Japanese military power would 
expend itself, the pent-up need of relaxation from city-desks 
burst into an inland-rushing activity. 

Travel restrictions, housing restrictions, holiday limitations, 
all conspired with the lurking Japanese submarines to cause 
Sydneysiders to exploit their near-to-home tourist resorts of 
erstwhile slightly deprecated fame; the tourist business boomed 
mightily, and there was great joy in Moss Vale. Australians 
began to see and enjoy their own land. One evidence of it 
was the crowded boarding-houses; another the crowded hotels. 
I found reason to be glad I'd stayed at Mittagong the night 
before; Moss Vale certainly was packed almost to the last mod. 
conv. Old Jemmy Moss would be quite fussed up, if he could 
see w'hat they've made of his vale. 
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background of the New Country stimulated me n 
:fy in Australian contrasts. In some ways this does not quite 
seem to be “ typical ” Australian countryside, mainly, I think, 
because the “ social settlers ” of three generations have pretti¬ 
fied it, largely in conformity with inherited English conceptions 
of landscape beauty. 

The distances, the skies, the sombre curtain of hills behind 
the more densely settled parts, the precipitous cliffs where the 
mountain ranges crash seawards, are all Australian; the nearer 
more intimate landscape has a slightly more alien touch, with 
its rows of English trees, its hedges of a formal country cut, its 
nicely-segmented paddocks, all given an indefinible character, 
which speaks of the nostalgia of the early settlers for then 
home-country, expressed here in one corner of a usually stub- 
bornly-unresponding continent, a corner where climate and soil 
had combined to make possible a distant blossoming of “ the 
unregulated English rose.” 

Australia doesn’t often allow these compromises; either 
people who come to her shores accept her vastness, her strength, 
her own wild and rugged beauty, her own moods, sombre, 
strange, and compelling, or they break their hearts ; but here 
in the New Country there has been some merging, and in some 
strange way this post-natal blending must have been physically 
evident, even before settlement really began, for we find Mac¬ 
quarie in 1820 saying : “ The situation of the new settlers . . . 
resembled a fine extensive pleasure ground in England ”; 
Macquarie, too, was not overmuch given to poetic comparisons; 
Australia offered him too many ruder challenges for that kind 
of thing. 

The prettifying has not spoilt the New Country, but it has 
rather chained it, until you re-absorb once again the great 
breast-like undulations of the wayward hills which soon smother 
the artificial note; then you feel drawn again into the re-con¬ 
sciousness of a deeper Australian harmony. 

I thought some of the money poured into remaking this vast 
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face might have been better spent, but there is unden: 
iuty of its own in the formalised trees and hedges, the 
exotic gardens, the trees from other lands, the prim paddocks, 
model farms, rustic churches, all showing at least what can be 
done on this Australian soil when time, and effort, and money 
are expended with a purpose other than merely tearing wealth 
from it in the form of grain, meat, wool, and metal. 

Australians pay too little thought to the unmaterial things of 
their lives; many well-to-do farmers live in houses which 
resemble Irish bog-shanties, and even where rural houses are 
made comfortable, little effort is spent on the beautiful living 
of life. 

Maybe it doesn’t matter; maybe the beginning and the end 
of things is the stniggle to find wealth, to acquire it, to keep it. 
... I was in no mood for metaphysics. Some of the “ station 
life” in the New Country nowadays is amusing; poor men’s 
struggles are rich men’s toys, and the week-end pioneers from 
Pitt Street, proud of their select herds and mettlesome horses, 
delight in staging out-back fiestas for their equally ill-informed 
friends from overseas, who, in turn, go back home in peace-time 
agog with the way these Australians rough it. 

All this is a mockery of the hard, sweating toil, the dust and 
strain and struggle and loneliness of the tougher Australian 
country over the ranges to the west; but I suppose it’s harmless, 
if misleading : at least it helps the business-folk of Moss Vale 
to pay their rent. 

It’s a rather curious thing about Australian education, the 
way we start off with a synthetically-cultivated sense of a coun¬ 
tryside not our own. We see Australia with our eyes—though, 
to be sure, the Sydney-bred kid doesn’t see much of it—but we 
see an English country-side with our minds, and this remains 
more potent until some day we re-educate ourselves. 

The time will come when Australia will insist on her chil¬ 
dren receiving an Australian education. I’m not gate-crashing 
into arguments about breaking away from England—this ques- 
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f education is only the intellectual counterpart of be 
stralian hats and motor-cars. 

Loyalties based on blind, unreasoned acceptance of a pre¬ 
designed pattern aren’t worth a button; the true greatness of 
England lies in the shining lamps of the spirit, not the patriotic- 
patter we hear mumbled at public gatherings. But the fact is, 
the literature we study at school is the literature of England; 
so that unconsciously the pattern of England forms itself in 
our minds; thus we acquire almost a colour-sense of a greenness 
and a pattern that do not exist in this country; then, too, 
there’s a process of comparison with the things we see and the 
conceptions we’ve innately formed, with a resulting sense (in 
my own mind at least) that in Australia something was missing, 
something wanting. 

As I grew older and saw more of it while travelling about, the 
Australian countryside seemed drab and formless; it took me 
years to realise I had been pre-conditioned about my own 
country, that my reflexes were all working the wrong way, all 
against my own land. In looking at Australia I had been seeing 
England. 

The paddocks were not fields . . . they were just paddocks, 
rough, raw, untidy. The creeks were not tidily-winding little 
brooks . . . they were just creeks, muddy, slime-grown, frog- 
infested, messy with the corpses of sheep, and sometimes doing 
what no English river ever could do—they dried up. 

The trees were not poetic gems of arboreal design, set in 
stately park-lands or forests; they were wild and straggling 
gums, urgently thrusting their way to the sun, fighting with 
their fellows, over-bearing their weaker neighbours, losing their 
bark in sun-flayed strips, shooting out branches in a riot of 
unregimented lawlessness. 

Realisation, of course, brought re-education, so that I began 
to see Australia as an Australian, just as an English lad growing 
up sees no country other than England, and so his basic mental 
patterns are valid because they are reality to him. What 
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:ed me was that this positive re-education was a necei 


My mind had been like a film with a double image, two 
unrelated pictures striving for mastery of the one background. 
I am glad of my re-education. In terms of poetry I prefer 
Rupert Brooke to Henry Lawson, but Henry Lawson said for 
me things that Rupert Brooke could not even have understood.* 

In these parts there is the beginning of a thread which leads, 
through a labyrinth of time and circumstance, to Canberra. 
The first known white man to cross the then unthought-of 
boundary of what is now the Australian Capital Territory was 
Dr. Charles Throsby, who entered the district to the north of 
Canberra in October, 1820, in the course of a series of explora¬ 
tions which made known the Murrumbidgee River, Lake 
George, Lake Bathurst, the country which is now the capital 
territory, and gave the first glimpse of the snow-topped moun¬ 
tain afterwards named Kosciusko. 

One of Throsby’s servants, a tough bushman who was killed 
by a bull at Bong Bong when he was 88, was probably the first 
white man to set foot on the actual soil upon which Canberra 
stands; his name was Joseph Wild, and he led a party further 

* A friend who has read this manuscript suggests that my own experiences 
are too subjective, and that the character of Australian education against an 
English background is not as all-pervading as I state it. He grew up in the 
Australian bush; I, in a city street. He insists that his background was always 
consciously Australian. I am setting out only my own experience, which may 
not be valid outside of myself—but I believe it to be true of the vast majority 
of children who are educated in city schools, whatever may be the difference 
in the little bush schools by the creeks. It is true that most of the best qualities 
in the Australian character have come out of the bush, and, a fact by no means 
lacking in significance, that men who are selected as “typical Australians” are 
nearly always men of the bush. Unfortunately the ratio of city-children to 
bush-children is growing ever more preponderant In favour of the city; conse¬ 
quently my own experience in education is likely to become more and more 
characteristic. In September, 1944, the Australian Minister for Information, 
Mr. A. A. Calwell, had a survey made of the extent to which Australian history 
is being taught in Australian schools, and expressed his great disappointment at 
what it revealed. I do not believe in a narrow, nationalistic education—but I 
do believe Australia needs education in nationalism perhaps more than any 
country in the world. 
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from Throsby’s own line of penetration, this in Deqg 
$ 20 . 

The story of Canberra’s first days is well and authoritatively 
told in Dr. Frederick Watson’s History of Canberra, from 
which this brief sketch is taken. Throsby was born in England 
in 1771, and came to Australia in 1802 (strangely parallel with 
Oxley) as a naval surgeon. His interest thereafter lay in the 
colony, in medicine, magistracy, administration, exploration, 
and settlement ; Dr. Watson describes him as “ the first settler ” 
in the New Country, along with Joseph Wild, pictured by Dr. 
Watson as “ an illiterate man. but a bom bushman.” 

Throsby is forgotten when other names in early Australia 
are remembered; fame is an inconstant creature. The home¬ 
stead which he established at Bong Bong, near 'Moss Vale, 
played no inconsequent part in opening the southern districts 
to settlement; it became first a secure frontier post, then the 
nucleus of settlement and growth. Throsby, too, used it as the 
spring-board for his expeditions to the west, south, and south¬ 
west, from one of which came the discovery of the Limestone 
Plains, the name first given to Canberra. Throsby, who com¬ 
mitted suicide in 1828 in the midst of legal worries, not of his 
own creation, is buried in the old cemetery at Liverpool. 

His estates at Moss Vale went to a nephew, and Throsby 
Hall, built in the thirties, became a famous landmark. When 
Charles Throsby first acquired his estate at Moss Vale he led a 
small band of settlers down there to drive the first pegs. The 
composition of the party reflects the society of the times : apart 
from Throsby and his servants, there were several emancipated 
convicts, two or three free migrants, and one native-born Aus¬ 
tralian—almost a laboratory-culture of the main streams of 
future Australian development. 


The road was treating me kindly. The run up from Picton 
to Mittagong had now, demonstrably, seen the back broken of 
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' of mounting the rising plateau. Here there were 
arid;vales, gentle rises and pleasant dips. I had far from gradu¬ 
ated to a gay indifference to the rises. But the mood was 
different; I had emerged from the mathematical morbidity 
which calculated hills as going only upwards; these hills, 
neither high nor long enough to make walking up them an 
onerous task, went down as well as up; atrophied muscles were 
by now responding to the training of eighty weighty miles, and 
an undisciplined abdomen was, so to speak, finding its feet. 

As my rate of progress began to improve, I also began to 
resent my greater mileage-output, because the charm and age¬ 
lessness of this country held me; the more I saw of it, the more 
I wanted to dawdle and see. The conditions of life along the 
road forbade such pottering; I was still more than twenty miles 
from Marulan even as I approached Sutton Forest; besides, 
between Sutton Forest and Marulan there was no hotel, no 
habitable caravanserai, and like the traveller through Australia's 
inland loneliness, I was now conditioned not by inclination or 
capacity, but by the lodging-for-the-night equivalent of the 
westerner’s far-spaced water-holes. 

This Australian land stretches widely; it is made for coaches 
or cars or trains or aeroplanes, all capable of winding-up dis¬ 
tance ; it is not a place for bicyclists or walkers, or at any rate 
the kind of bicyclists or walkers who have to stay at pubs o’ 
nights. 

Sutton Forest loomed up and disappeared ; a venerable little 
other-worldish village lifted out of Thomas Hardy. . . . Mac¬ 
quarie named the place Sutton Forest before there was a 
village; he came through this way when returning from a 
journey to Lake George in 1820, and pronounced it “Sutton 
Forest ” in honour of the then Speaker of the House of Com¬ 
mons, the Rt. Honorable Charles Manners Sutton. 

It is still the home of “ Sydney gentry ” in the Moss Vale 
style, its neighbourhood being crowned by the presence of the 
country seat of the Governors of New South Wales ... a kind 
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ivernment House in the bush, where down the ded 
their Excellencies have escaped, for a time, the unending social 
rigours of Sydney, here eluding all but the most persistent and 
adventurous social climbers ... a Darling Point edition of an 
Australian homestead standing uncomfortably and self¬ 
consciously in a setting of Australian gums which whisper 
coarsely about its plasteresque pretentiousness. 

The road was thinning out. Most of the land from here on is 
“settled,” but “settled” in the Australian manner, which 
means that for miles and miles on end there is nothing to be 
seen but fences, browning paddocks, boggy water-holes, gum- 
trees, hovering hawks, and odd little groups of sheep and cattle. 

I was passing out of the rich settled belt of the New Country, 
down towards where the ridges, creeks, and ravines take com¬ 
plete charge of the landscape; Australia, escaping from her 
New Country lacquer, was showing a bit of her real self once 
again. 

Tire cross-roads marked the end of the New Country.* Here 
the main south road down from Berrima and the road through 
Moss Vale become wedded and pursue their southward way as 
one; then bits of roads from Canyonleigh and places westward 
from the mountains join in, so that the cross-roads in normal 
times is a busy little spot, the multitude of sign-posts, standing 
like whitened caricatures of ancient gibbets, always seeming 
to demand a pause for consultation. 

Now to me they yielded nothing; the old names had been 
erased, and blunt numerals substituted, so that the Japanese, if 
they invaded this far, would not know where to go next; with 
such subtleties do we wage war. The shadow of war, so 
innocently re-materialised in these starkly-numbered signs, 
darkened for a moment the sheep-drowsy paddocks. 

One finger pointed inexorably southwards, so time for medi- 

* Almost any meeting of roads in Australia is a cross-roads; this place is 
not to be confused with the cross-roads on the Sydney side of Camden and 
Campbelltown. There are cross-roads all over the continent. 
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/at the cross-roads could not be permitted with 
es ahead before bed. As the cross-roads melted away behind 
me, the road resumed its winding course with the time-beset 
sun, slave of its own omnipotence, setting on my right; then 
the last exotic traces of the New Country disappeared alto¬ 
gether; Australia reverted entirely to her own moods. 

Here once again was country where settlement was achieved 
in loneliness, toil, sweat, and muscle-ache; settlement blasted 
tree by tree out of die unsurrendering soil, until, paddock by 
hard-won paddock, oases of human dominion emerged, tilled 
and cow-laden, with a smother of leafy green always rising 
triumphantly above all the puny scratches in its infinitude. 

From here right through to Goulburn, forty miles away, the 
country is one of the little homesteader, the courageous fellow 
with his game little wife, who together wrest their acres from 
the trees, and a living from their acres.. 

The clink of axes, the snuffling of horses ploughing precari¬ 
ously through the stumps, the crash of cows through the under¬ 
growth, the wisps of smoke coiling through the trees alone 
telling of the existence of a farmlet behind the shadowed 
curtain, all are part of the heart of Australia. 

The road became more lonely. The magpies, chattering like 
groups of excited Frenchmen, and the parrakeets, swearing 
harshly, as they fled in flashes of green and red and yellow across 
my path, were almost my only company, unless it be a convoy 
of military trucks swooping recklessly around a bend and dis¬ 
appearing again in a crashing of springs and a clouding of dust, 
or occasionally a lonely motorist chunking past with his gas- 
producer smoking and stinking. Drowsy time pulled softly at 
my heels; this road and this countryside gave watch-hands no 
meaning. 

Sometimes the slanting of the westing sun put a sudden, 
spurting urgency into my wheels, but only to relapse into a 
time-reckless, mind-soothed drifting once again. 

By and by the road dipped down to Paddy's River (the statis- 
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have never worked out how many “Paddy’s Ri 
fe are in Australia), a happy sunlit playground, where the 
wreckages of bark-wooded picnic huts of the pre-war pleasure- 
goers were still visible. 

This Paddy’s River was named by Surveyor James Meehan, 
another scion of Sydney’s convict stock, who, emancipated, 
played a worthy part in opening up the land to which justice 
had consigned him. 

Meehan was born (how did you guess ?) in Ireland. He was 
transported for participation in the Irish rebellion of 1798, and 
like many others of his kind, he left his country both for Eng¬ 
land’s and Australia’s good. After his emancipation in 1806, 
Meehan, described by Macquarie as one whose honour and 
integrity were unimpeachable, became one of the most 
respected man in the colony. As we’ve already seen, he carried 
out important explorations in these parts, naming this trickling, 
lily-bound, frog-haunted stream Paddy's River in reverent 
memory, if irreverent naming, of St. Patrick, because he spent 
St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, 1818, on its banks. 

I remembered there was a store on the slope above Paddy’s 
River, and hoped to find there some wayside refreshment, but 
not too ardently, because I’d long since ceased to hold any 
illusions about what nourishment the road in wartime was able 
to offer the passer-by. The store failed me; its once-cheerily 
open interior stood shuttered to the world. I went on, the 
dust of a road-uprooting military truck convoy thickening my 
throat. 

A rabbit or two poppctted along the undergrowth. A hawk 
swooped onto a tiny mouse, and paused above it as though to 
say : “ I’m sorry; it is not of me that this appetite came; it is 
my destiny, I am but the instrument of some hidden purpose.” 
The mouse, nevertheless, was dead. 

There is here a concreted stretch of road, put down years 
and years ago before concrete became the accepted thing for 
Australian highways (though many of them remain unconcreted 
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‘^et) ? whose gliding smoothness I welcomed unde 
rels, because I knew the other end was in Marulan, and, 
though there were some ten miles of it to get over, the promise 
of journey's end stimulated muscles that were lagging once 
again. 

And it happened according to the book; when the road 
swept around a great bend, far ahead a plume of white smoke 
said “ here is the railway/' and with the railway was Marulan 
station. I legged it up the last little hill to ride with a sense 
of diurnal finality up the main (and only) street, to the doors 
of the one and only tavern, to become, palsy of war again, one 
of two-and-only guests. 

Four days out from Sydney, with about 112 miles covered, 
much of interest seen, and a long-standing bargain with myself 
now in measurable sight of being consummated. 

Footnote in 1947 : When I revisited Moss Vale in Janu- 
ary, 1947, I was just too late to attend a ceremony which 
testified that although the material Bong Bong may have dis¬ 
appeared, its rich piace in the history of the district remains 
alive in men's hearts. The ceremony was the unveiling of an 
obelisk on January 18, to mark the site of the township and 
military barracks ordered by Governor Macquarie on Novem¬ 
ber 14, 1821. The obelisk was unveiled by the Governor of 
N.S.W., Lieutenant-General John Northcott, who, the first 
Australian Governor of New South Wales, stood in direct 
gubernatorial descent from the building Governor who began 
it all nearly thirteen decades before. There is still living in 
Bowral an aged lady who remembers Bong Bong as it was 
within thirty years of its establishment; she is Miss Sarah 
Loseby, who was present at the unveiling ceremony. She was 
born at Harby Farm " (according to a booklet written by 
A. E. Stephen to commemorate the unveiling ceremony) in 
1847, and was the first white girl christened at the Bong Bong 
Church. 

I am taking also this interesting note from Mr. Stephen's 
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“ Christ Church, which possesses much of the ch 
old English village shrines, was consecrated by Bishop 
Broughton on 31st December, 1845 . . . (it) ... is tastefully 
situated on a rising eminence to the south of the village site, the 
ground for which, together with the adjoining cemetery, the 
parsonage and glebe of 100 acres, were all the gift of Mr. 
Charles Throsby. After the consecration of the church, the 
Bishop baptised Mr. Throsby’s 13th child ... a marriage of 
the fifth generation of Throsbys took place there on April 20th, 
1 945 -” 

Incidentally, I found in 1947 evidence of a thorough and 
painstaking interest in the historical background of the Three 
Towns which could well be copied in other rural districts with 
a background as old and as colourful. Soon this area will be 
among the best historically-documented districts in Australia. 


That is the end of the eighth chapter; in the next we are in 
a town of ghosts, hear of a policeman who gambled and won, 
look at the doings of the main road, and come upon more 
signs of the convict times. 
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\*1 ARULAN slept in the after- 
Jplpl djtrV noon sun, setting, but still 
j r- 3 a S^fej^ysr J r, warm enough to give comfort 

to the snoozing, flea-twitch¬ 
ing town-dogs, though the shadows were creeping in long thin 
The publican of the only hotel turned 


lines across the road, 
out to be a kindly old lady, keeping the premises on in the 
afterglow of a dead husband’s memory, and because she had 
too much inner urgency of life for passive grandmofcherhood. 

She greeted me from an armchair set outside the hotel on 
what passes in Marulan for a footpath. She was knitting the 
waning sun away, while the patronless bar slumbered percept¬ 
ibly through an open door, amidst the vagrant glinting of lights 
upon undisturbed bottles. 

Evidently she felt there was a deeper respectability behind 
my frayed and dusty clothes and my battered bicycle (a bicycle 
in the country is not good evidence of well-being), because she 
made no demur about lodging me for the night, but busied 
herselt to open up and air a room which had not seen guests 
for a long war-starved time. 

She herself cooked my dinner, a little later on, when she had 
closed the bar punctiliously at six o’clock, after serving her tiny 
coterie of valued regulars who had come along for their half¬ 
pints and their pots, as soon as the clock struck five, Australia’s 
traditional knocking-off time. I felt I was a welcomed guest. 
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the publican, but to a little old lady with a kind 
all their opulence and resources, great city hotels rarely 
have the genius to create that atmosphere. 

Marulan is the only town (according to the chosen post- 
Mittagong fork) between Berrima or Moss Vale and Goul- 
burn. There is, along this part of the main road, upwards of 
fifty miles of unvillaged highway, except for the solitary inser¬ 
tion of Marulan; and if Marulan has any reason for existing, it 
is certainly not evident to the naked eye. 

Of course the railway station serves an outback area, and the 
tavern is a joyously-approached oasis in the otherwise drinkless, 
eatless, townless fifty miles. In peacetime, the main road 
carried through Marulan a seemingly unending stream of trav¬ 
ellers, of all sizes, shapes, and sorts, a daily procession that 
Marulan had seen for going on a hundred years. 

One of the fascinating characteristics of the Australian bush 
is that for scores of miles there is nothing but bush, paddock, 
or wayside homestead, and apparently nothing to give even a 
general store a reason for existing (and general stores can exist 
anywhere)—then all of a sudden there is a township before 
one's eyes, born of the soil, the sun, and the silence. 

Why are townships ? Of course I know the economists and 
the sociologists and the historians have all kinds of answers; 
but these could not prevent my asking of myself—Marulan put 
me in the mood—why should this place of scores of other 
places, been the selected spot; what centripetal force was going 
on, in this slowly-burgeoning land, which first determined there 
should be a village here. 

In peace-time Marulan was busy, but rather in an intestinal 
kind of way, with the main road resembling an alimentary canal, 
people, travellers, passing in and passing out. But of its own 
self and substance Marulan remained the undeveloping embryo 
of a township, which war had frozen into immobility. 

Maybe the best commentary on what the war has done to 
it, was my effort to get a cup of tea when I arrived there. My 
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ly was unable to leave the precincts of the bar, bed _ 
_ ad no help, nor was there a shop in the place either able or 
willing to provide a cup of tea; dry biscuits and cheese pur¬ 
chased at the store, and munched outside under a tree, 
amounted to the sum total of Marulan’s restaurant capacity in 
March of 1944. 

Add up a couple of churches, a railway station, a post office, 
a tavern, a score or two of houses occupied by the families of 
railway fettlers and a few old-age pensioners, a butcher’s shop 
(where a venerable lady of, I think, 87, though her age might 
have grown with the legend, held local fame because of her 
vigorous wielding of chopper, knife and saw), and two garages; 
the total, plus a few youngsters, some itinerant cows, a police¬ 
man, various magpies and dogs, gives the result—Marulan. 

In the old carefree, petrol-plentiful pre-war days, the concrete 
surface seemed to whisper “ let her have it,” the local policeman 
spending most of his time trying to prevent motorists “ letting 
her have it.” Then the children developed highly sensitive 
reflex actions in dodging cars while crossing the main road, 
which divides one half of the hamlet from the other, Marulan’s 
principal task of post-war reconstruction, when the motor cars 
come again, according to local parents, being the re-education 
of children in dodging the flying death.* 

Some of Marulan’s buildings are falling down. Untenanted 
even in these houseless days, they have bulging walls, sagging 


* I have just written “hamlet,” but hamlet is not an Australian word. We 
are rather hazy in our diminutives of place; “city” is a capital city, like Sydney, 
Melbourne, or Brisbane, but is often enough spoken of as “town”; “town” is 
any other largish place, from a provincial capital down almost to anything at all 
short of sheer nothing; and “township” seems to cover anything which “town” 
doesn’t quite suit; although “township” implies a lesser status than “town,” it 
also is exchangeable with “town.” “Village” has some slight currency; “hamlet” 
none, though the meaning of “hamlet” as a “small village” ought to have some 
language-value in a country with so many microscopic “townships.” But the 
phrase “going into town,” heard so often and everywhere, can mean anything 
from going to Sydney to going to the nearest trinity of pub, post office, and 
store. No doubt it is a matter of contrasts; anything that looks like a town, 
after the lonely plains and the silent mountains, bridges a far wider gap between 
nothing and something, than between small and large. 
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jfs,' tindery woodwork. In every way it out-Pictons P 
Iged by the outward signs, and in every way the Outward signs 



apparently are wrong, because the locals are positive about 
Marulan’s future. . . . Wait, they tell you, till the lads and 
lassies come back from the war; wait till Marulan’s “ natural 
advantages ” get a chance; wait till To-morrow brings its incom¬ 
ing tide of destiny . .. wait as half the rural hamlets are waiting, 
as half a continent is waiting, for the tramping feet and the 
singing hearts, the golden people of the future . . . waiting! 

The township's social life centres around the tavern, round 
which most of its legends are woven, too. One legend of many 
years ago concerns a young constable (now holding a high place 
in the police force). Marulan was a tough enough little place 
in the railway construction days, when large gangs of workmen 
were toiling up and down the line, living in rail-side tents, 
scrounging for themselves in the weighty problems of tucker, 
clothes-washing, and housekeeping, and finding in the township- 
tavern such outlets for their repressions as any township tavern 
can supply. 

One Saturday night the customary Saturday-eve brawl was 
going on. Everybody was lashing out and having a thoroughly 
good time, as usual. Then, when one man really lost his 
temper, the young constable who was standing by, powerless 
to do much, but determined to keep the show within the 
customary rail-side rules, saw a drunken fellow grab two bottles 
by the neck, one in each hand, and wade into the milling throng 
with murder in his eyes. 

lire legend says the constable drew his revolver, and with 
two snap shots smashed the bottles, leaving the potential 
attacker gazing stupidly at two useless bottle necks. The 
constable’s quick thinking and steady nerve—-and it needed 
steady nerve in a mob-swept bar-room—probably saved some¬ 
body’s life, but had his bullets deflected and struck one of the 
brawlers, the constable could never have talked himself out of 
an accusation that he’d lost his head, and with it, perhaps, his 
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The story proves how important it is not only to d 
thing, but to have your lucky star shining when you do it. 


Ever turn on a radio set, subside comfortably into your chair 
by the fire, and wait to enjoy a favourite programme ? Then, 
snick, the set is momentarily dead ; an apologetic voice tells you 
that “ circumstances outside our control ” have interrupted the 
broadcast. There is a few minutes of music, then the pro¬ 
gramme is back again. But behind all the annoying interrup¬ 
tion, and then the quick re-threadmg, is a real drama of the 
Australian outback, for, while you are tut-tutting in your 
fireside comfort, other men are striving urgently with the 
challenges of nature, out in the silence of the bush, or in rain 
and storm. 

Wireless may be without wires, so far as the drawing-room 
set is concerned, but the getting of a broadcast programme to 
the point where it is launched into the unseen waves is not by 
any means a “ wireless ” business, especially when a great radio 
network like the Australian Broadcasting Commission is flash¬ 
ing a programme simultaneously into every corner of the 
continent. 

That is done by the use of land-lines, ordinary telegraph lines 
threaded on poles, the setting-up of a national relay being one 
of the most complicated features of modern radio, though by 
now it has been simplified by routine into a few operations 
deftly carried out. By the use of land-lines a programme may 
go to a dozen originating points at the one time, each point, or 
station, then broadcasting to listeners in its own area of 
coverage.* 

*The A.B.C/s principal news-bulletins went to 126 radio stations throughout 
Australia, beginning soon after the commencement of the Pacific war; 
as these stations covered between them almost every square mile of inhabited 
country, the people, say in Longreach, or Kalgoorlie, or in farthest-south 
Tasmania, heard the latest war news at exactly the same moment as a person 
ten yards from the news-studio in Sydney where the bulletin was being read. 
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ring-up and maintaining the land-lines was somethi 
always rather taken for granted, even as one directly inter¬ 
ested in broadcasting; it was only here, in the bar at Marulan, 
that I found one of the human angles to it. 

1 was idling away the hour before dinner, when two or three 
men came in with the dust of the road upon them, good types 
of wide-awake Australians who liked their “pot” in its time 
and place, laughing and joking about their work as men at peace 
with their souls should do, confidently breasting their world 
as it came to them; the kind of men it is good to meet. They 
were the servants of the tall poles—telegraph linesmen whose 
working lives are spent in tending, grooming, building, repair¬ 
ing, and improving the great telephone and telegraph channels 
which tie every inhabited spot in Australia in an instantaneous 
communication, so that in the flash of a moment a man in 
Cairns could speak to a man in Perth, or a broadcast message 
go into every home in the continent. 

These men had been working on the poles all day. Now 
they were “ dusting off ” before going back to their canvas- 
and-sheet-iron camp for the night. Their family homes were 
in Goulburn; they went there for week-ends. Work-nights 
they spent in their bush-made kitchens, in their flapping, tented 
bedrooms, cooking their own meals and proud of their prowess 
at it, taking their work in their stride, laughing at its funny bits, 
accepting the rough and the lonely as “all in the job.” 

They're at their best when things become rough, when a 
ripping gale tears the guts out of the bush; when the wire¬ 
drawn poles crash down the gullies, in rain, and sleet, and hurri¬ 
cane ; or when the bush-fires blister and burn. It's an odd thing 
about our civilisation, how little we appreciate the men who 
make the wheels go round, the little people who serve. Of 
course they haven't the money-power to give them force and 
power, and ours is a money-proud society. 

Yet think for one moment how quickly life would jam into 
chaos if the people who serve society just did not turn up- 
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33 ^train-drivers, the cleaners, the policemen, the 
great, humble army of the taken-for-granted. 

Some day our society will revalue its standards, and find in 
these people who serve an essential nobility and dignity; for my 
part I believe them to be the best kind of people this country 
produces, worth all the fancy folk of King’s Cross and St. Kilda, 
and that the Australia of to-morrow will come from their loins, 
from the loins of the little people who grow wheat and shear 
sheep, police the lonely stretches of the bush, and make the 
wheels go round. 

The only other guest at the hotel that night was a lad torn 
by the war from the background of his life. His people owned 
a farm near Canberra. Unfit, for some reason, for military duty, 
he’d been called up by the Allied Works Council, and was now 
on his way to learn how to drive a truck in a nearby Marulan 
quarry. His transition from droving sheep, shooting rabbits, 
and milking cows, to wrestling with heavy trucks amid the 
rumble of dynamited rock, was indeed an overnight transforma¬ 
tion in the career of a country lad. 

It had bewildered him more than anything else; his main 
concern, now, was whether he’d make a fool of himself at the 
quarry. The landlady mothered him with kindly encourage¬ 
ment, while he forgot his worries foraging in her kitchen for 
more apple-pie. He went off cheerily enough early next morn¬ 
ing-only one out of half-a-million Australian lads for whom 
the war had brought vast and disturbing change. He had gone 
before I woke up. 

I arose next morning with all the self-assurance of a pro¬ 
fessional cyclist, and lost it ten minutes later when I discovered 
two punctures in the front tyre, and quickly found that because 
I’d not brought enough spanners, there was nothing I could 
do about them. 

I also realised that I had never mended a puncture before, 
and doubted whether I could do it even if I had two spanners 
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the tyre off. I thought of the lonely stretches far 
along the road; St. Christopher, the patron saint of trav¬ 
ellers, surely had been riding with me. A lad at the garage 
opposite the hotel was glad enough to fix the punctures for a 
shilling, to which I added another shilling as a thanks-offering; 
while I breakfasted the bicycle was refixed for the road. 

Then when a rainstorm drifted across the valleys, I had not 
the heart to say nasty things about it to the bystanders, because 
the farms and paddocks were needing rain sore-badly, and any 
time, anywhere, under those conditions, any Australian will 
join in a mental, wordless prayer for rain, no matter what rain 
may mean to his personal convenience; rain, water, this is the 
energising force inside the soul of Australia; with the water 
the creative spirit of God moves across the face of the land. 

These Marulan hopes were disappointed. The rain tippled 
lightly down in tantalising drops whose promising but unper¬ 
forming presence, when the need of the land is great, is watched 
in a kind of slow agony, like sweat on the face of a suffering 
man. Then the sun swept the rain-drifts away, the woodsmen 
and townsfolk shrugged aside with a sigh like a mockery of the 
rustling of rain-drops, and I could be glad of being able to go 
on dry, without having to examine my conscience too closely. 

I had forty miles on my schedule that day; time was wearing 
thin, because I had to be in Canberra to-morrow, still 77 miles 
away, and must rest this night at Collector. So awheel and 
away, along the white concrete, already dry and warming in the 
sun; the last I saw of Marulan was a little white Madonna 
and Child in the brittle grass outside the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Still dripping from the rain, the statue stood in what had 
been meant to be a rose-covered bower; but the long “ dry ” 
had destroyed the earthly roses, leaving only those not of this 
world to blossom. 

The scenery soon regained the superficial monotony of the 
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__jfalian bush. The road was visible for a few hundred yards 
ahead; beyond that, the recurring picture was of trees and brush 
and undergrowth, wattles mingling with infant gums, and 
larger gums rising against the clouds; white culverts looming 


up and disappearing; bridges over wider runlets; mists over¬ 
hanging the more distant valleys. As I drifted along my mind 
reverted to the matter of main roads. . . . 

There's no doubt that main roads are taken for granted, just 
as everything else in the way of service is taken ror granted. 
They are the waterways of the land, channels whereby civilisa¬ 
tion pours itself down the earth s mould. They are praised, or 
cursed, according to their surface, their grading, and their 
distance. Of course you can't think of them any other way, if 
you regard them as utilities; it is only when you look at them 
imaginatively, and are close enough really to see them as high¬ 
ways of history, down which the battalions of mankind have 
marched, that you comprehend their deeper meaning. 

Their very birth, making, routing, is a voiceless but ever- 
speaking document expressing human needs, ambitions, plans, 
and purposes. This great south road, over which I was so 
lightly skimming, has been absolutely vital to the growth of 
Australia; but here again, when you see it in the after-light 
of history instead of the indifferent glance given to the 
momentary utility, there is a contradiction : there is not one 
south road, but many. 

The life not only on the road, but of the road, is never still. 
There is always something changing; seen, at first sight, as a 
constant thing, the road is never constant. Each generation of 
road-making men leaves its imprint, the tale of their work and 
their passing being seen in the ghost-roads which weave over, 
and under, and alongside, “the road" of contemporary use. 

No road-maker is ever satisfied with his road; it can always be 
a little smoother, a little straighter, a little shorter; and the 
ghost-roads here beside, now running back to dust, with grass 
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^ lg their wind-blown surfaces, and saplings tearing 
(g remnants of the asphalt (but nature never quite succeeds 
in wiping out these imprints of man’s handiwork, so that in the 
midst of her most victorious re-conquests, there is always a 
shape or a sign), these little bits of ghost-road told me where 
the main road once had made its way, until another improving 
mind translated it to where I was now riding. 

Apart from major reconstruction, the work of maintenance 
is always going on, for main roads are fickle, tyrannical, caprici¬ 
ous, unstable things, forever playing harlot to the winds and 
the rains, which wanton at will along the edges and surfaces, 
tearing and twisting and pothole-ing. Main roads are shiftless 
and aimless creatures, hating to remain on their true line, 
lusting to move awry into gullies and creeks. 

So there are two kinds of men always at work upon them : 
the road-makers and the road-minders, one having the adven¬ 
turous job of breaking new ground across country to shorten a 
loop, dodge a hill, or circumvent a gully; the other, to maintain 
a constant check on the moods of the road. So even in a few 
brief years the road passes through many changes; the wise 
and seasoned traveller, taking nothing for granted, passes over 
the highway always in readiness for adventure, wondering what 
the next bend will reveal. 

Road-makers, because of some elfin fantasy in their natures, 
love deviations. Deviations are little impromptu bits of road, 
which carry traffic by a winding process along the side of a 
stretch of highway under repair, or in process of alteration. 

The artistic soul of the road-maker expresses itself in devia¬ 
tions. Sometimes the deviation has to be so short that the 
road-maker prepares it much in the same spirit as a famous 
artist white-washing his outhouse. 

It is when the road-maker has accomplished a deviation which 
rocks and slips and slides and sludges your car over three or 
four hundred yards of paddock, creek, and mud-pool, with the 
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road nearby, smugly mocking you . . . it is then he 
this Creative genius has burst into flower. He has no ill-will; 
his purpose is kindly. He knows, too, the reason you will not 
object; that beneath the fury of your wrenching arms there is 
the germinating seed of approval; because he knows that you 
know that next time you travel over this bit of road, the high¬ 
way itself will once again be there for you, mistress to your 
moving wheels, smooth, obedient, passive and sleek; then the 
traceable, remembered, but discarded deviation will be but the 
broken crockery of a bad dream. 

Half-a-mile further on, to be sure, the same deviating process 
will be going on all over again; nevertheless there is a striving 
for an ideal, and he who would voyage must accept the winds. 

There were not, be it noted, many road-makers or menders 
about when I drifted along. The war had greedily consumed 
the younger men. Road-making was at a standstill, and road¬ 
tending became a work for a few old hands wrestling with the 
worst havoc of wind and rain and wear . . . staying on top of 
them, too, because the highway remained in excellent condition. 

Though generations of men have worked on the main roads 
of Australia* from chained and driven convicts to free men 
driven only by need of food and raiment, it is only in the past 
twenty years that our main highways have even begun to reach 
approximately overseas standards. Now the main arterial roads 
of eastern Australia are as good as most of the best, but until 
about 1925 many an Australian traveller put his blighting 
anathema on the haphazard making of roads. 

The shires left it to the state governments, the state govern¬ 
ments to the federal government, the federal government to 
the state government, the state government to the shires; there 
was never enough money; there was never an economic return 
in sight; there was never a vote to be cajoled. 

Townships in parochial mood wanted the main road, but did 
not want a good main road, because “ the business would get 
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%dfkoo quickly,” the railways feared main-road competWir 
aijdrbumble-brained shire councillors feared, or disliked, the 
coming of these “ new-fangled ” motor cars. 

It was only after the 1914-18 war, when the federal govern¬ 
ment saw how imperative it was that inland Australia should be 
opened up—after the fright Australia got over the open-door 
migration theory at Versailles—that main roads became politic¬ 
ally important, helped along, too, because the people of the 
motor-age were demanding roads over which motor cars could 
travel without tears and peril. Plans were made for federal 
money to be injected into state road-making instrumentalities, 
and so, in 1925 the N.S.W. Main Roads Board was formed. 

The next fourteen years saw a transformation of the highway 
systems. The Main Roads Board literally refused to be side¬ 
tracked. Its job was to link the great cities and arterially tap 
the inland, to build roads to march over mountain ranges, rivers, 
plains and deserts ... no other road had any status in the 
Board’s mind; the heartrending appeals of shire councillors to 

do something ” about this township or that, this feeder-road 
or that, consequently fell upon not deaf but unheeding ears. 

The Main Roads Board’s charter was to make main roads, 
and it made main roads, no matter how many axle-breaking 
deviations it had to dig and how many tempting side-roads it 
had to ignore. 

In a spirit almost of military mobilisation the Board built 
well. Between 1926 and 1939 the highways of New South 
Wales really became highways, driving over which you cursed 
not, neither did you blush. 

Macquarie’s dream at the base of his Obelisk took on a newer 
texture; the old Governor would have been gladdened at the 
way his purpose had at last borne worthy fruit, because he 
would have been all for the concrete and the bridges; perhaps 
he had a prevision of them. Highways swept north, south, 
west, with names which became famous; Prince’s to the south, 
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the coast to Melbourne; Pacific, along the coast to the 
north; Oxley to the west, Hume to the inland south; these 
are living names in the road-history of eastern Australia. 

In those years car-driving ceased to be a perilous adventure. 
Ruts, skids, slides, dipping corners hair-pinned to the point 
of terror, sloping curves, suicide-climbs, hell-scaring swoops, all 
quickly disappeared; not least so in this very country where I’m 
riding, as the evidence of a veteran motorist of 1926 will testify. 
In that year he described a journey from Goulburn to the North 
Coast of New South Wales, and of this section hereabouts he 
said : 

“The approximate road distance from Goulburn to Grafton 
and return, taking the coast route and shipping the car 
between Sydney and Newcastle, is 1,000 miles. And let it be 
said at once that the worst portion of the whole trip is 
between Goulburn and Marulan, where the road surface is 
positively shocking. Months of neglect, coupled with con¬ 
stant wear, have made patches of it a series of pot-holes which 
mean rough riding at even ten miles an hour. One shudders 
to contemplate what would happen to the car and its occu¬ 
pants if a higher speed were attempted.’’ 

Now on the level my pedals hardly needed turning; the 
smooth road eighteen years afterwards just sucked the bicycle 
along. The smaller connecting roads in rural New South Wales 
still need a vast amount of work; some of them are but tracks 
leading around the larger trees, or new tracks formed from time 
to time to skirt the trees that have fallen; while out in the 
black soil country motoring in winter-time is still like a wild 
shaking of cosmic forces. 

Just as the Main Roads Board did its far-reaching work from 
the civilian angle, so the Allied Works Council added a great 
network of arterial roads traversing the continent, built mainly 
for military purposes and to military considerations, but capable 
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icetime of serving the new empire which lies inside intanc 
Australia. 

The Main Roads Board has since been incorporated in the 
New South Wales Department of Transport, but its civilising 
work remains, and will go on.* 

I was thinking all these bright and shiny thoughts, when a 
word jerked me back to the past. It was a sign-post, pointing 
down a dusty un-Main Roads Boarded side-track; the sign-post 
bore the writing “ Towrang.” 

Tovvrang nowadays is a quiet little railway station plus a few 
houses, an outpost of Goulburn; but a hundred years ago it 
was the scene of great activity; there was a Stockade there in 
which the convicts of the district were housed; they went out 
from this stockade to their work on the roads, and back for their 
meagre meals and comfortless sleep; and the first south road 
was made bv their sweat and toil. 

Goulburn in those days was still a frontier town, soldiers 
being stationed at Towrang to protect it from roving blacks 
and convicts at large, as well as to guard the convicts used on 
the public roads. Ransome T. Wyatt, in his History of Goul¬ 
burn, says : 


“The site of the Towrang Stockade can still be traced. It 
lies between the main road and the river, near the turn-off 
to Towrang. One large stone cell partly excavated out of 
the rock and partly built up with solid masonry still stands 
on the river frontage of the Stockade. This is said to have 
been the powder magazine. . . .” 

* Even in a country like Australia, which has postponed so many of its 
peacetime problems, peace hath its victories. The state of mind which can 
spend, necessarily, six hundred millions a year on war, but baulk at a few 
millions on drought control, is widespread, but it has not always triumphed. 
The conquest of the main roads problem was a real achievement in constructive 
peacetime effort on a considerable scale; there is no doubt, too, that the same 
determination applied to soil erosion and drought control could get the same 
results. 
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tells us how the convicts were classified intc 



"... the light sentence men (seven years) being engaged on 
the lighter tasks . . . while the iron gangs (comprising the 
fourteen-years men and the lifers) were hard at it, packing 
and rolling (i.e., building) different sections of the main 
southern road between Marulan and Goulburn.” 

The convicts were to be saved by good works, if not by faith ! 
Death and pain rode hand in hand in the first making of the 
south road; the age was not one to spare its harshness towards 
men graded little higher than animals. The gallows gaped; 
the flogging triangles ran red with blood ; punishments were 
arbitrary and vicious, shameful by civilised standards—25 or 50 
lashes for smoking, 50 lashes for speaking to a passing traveller, 
50 lashes for idly watching a bullock-team at work. 

The figure of John Bede Polding, Bishop of Hiero-Caesarea, 
in paTtibus infidelium, and Vicar Apostolic of New Holland 
and Van Diemen’s Land, afterwards Roman Catholic Arch¬ 
bishop of Sydney and Metropolitan of Australia, emerges in 
our glimpse of the Towrang Stockade, in a contemporary 
account which tells of his visit to Goulbuxn in 1840, giving a 
revealing picture of life at the Stockade where the prelate 
spoke to some of his hapless flock. 

We are told he “ exhorted the inmates to bear their crosses 
with patience and resignation, to refrain from cursing, fighting, 
and sinful associations ”; then the eye-witness went on : 

“ Here was to be seen the successor of the Augustines, and 
the Dunstans, and the Wyckhams, with his head bare, in a 
miserable shed open at the sides and ends, and exposed to a 
cold high wind, giving religious consolation and instruction 
to some of his fellow-creatures who have few hopes on this 
side of the grave.” 
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r£ a grim footnote to the story of the south road, 
e Polding, first Roman Catholic Archbishop in Australia, 
and one described by historians as the “ greatest missionary of 
his age,” was bom in 1794. He was admitted to the Benedic¬ 
tine order in 1811, ordained priest in 1819, and, when it was 
decided to detach New Holland (a name long used for Aus¬ 
tralia following the earlier explorers, as Van Diemen’s Land was 
another name for Tasmania far into the nineteenth century) 
from the bishopric of Mauritius, in 1834 appointed Vicar 
Apostolic of New Holland. 

In 1841 he became Archbishop of Sydney. When he arrived 
in Australia in 1834 there were three other Catholic priests in 
the colony; when he died in 1877, there were twelve dioceses, 
82 churches, 32 schools, in the Archdiocese of Sydney alone. 

In each of its two main branches, the Anglican and the 
Roman Catholic, Christianity fell into good and sturdy hands 
in the great formative period of Australian life from the 1830’s 
(when the original convict character was disappearing under the 
first flood-tides of young nationhood) to the last few decades 
of the nineteenth century, when the main framework of modern 
Australia had taken shape. The forty years of Dr. Polding’s 
missionising among these variegated Gentiles left pioneering 
Roman Catholicism in Australia with unassailable foundations. 

Similarly the fortunes of the Church of England under the 
Southern Cross came, at a vital period, into the hands of an 
equally vigorous worker for his faith. William Grant Brough¬ 
ton was consecrated Bishop of Australia in 1836, two years after 
Bishop Polding landed here, when Australia was separated from 
the Diocese of Calcutta; he died in 1853, “ after firmly laying 
the foundations of the Church of England in Australia during 
23 years of arduous service.” 

The good Bishops, going their several ways in their parallel 
missions, moved up and down this road ; their passages give it a 
luminous continuity uniting all the diversities of a changeful 
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into one underlying thread of meaning. Their lamps 



The Towrang turn-off now past, only a few miles remained 
before I reached Goulburn. Already the settled little outposts 
of the fifth city in New South Wales were appearing. Over 
towards the west the toy-like huts of the State asylum became 
visible. More and more farmlets, roadside dwellings, orchards, 
a brickworks, betokened that a sizeable town was near. 

The mountains seemed to be moving more and more to the 
westward of the road, while the hills on the east were flattening 
down towards the coast-line; the effect was that of a slowly- 
widening plain encompassing many miles of pasturage and open 
country. 

These are the Goulburn Plains, upon which the early 
explorers in their despatches back to Sydney bestowed excited 
praises, plains which, stretching southward to Yass and beyond, 
were destined to become the first sustained wool-producing 
country in Australia, when in time the sheep still experimentally 
grazing around Camden were brought south in the tracks of the 
explorers. 

The last stretch of road before Goulburn itself lay open, was 
a tough little bit of climbing which I accomplished mainly on 
foot; Governor’s Hill has been a bit of a traveller’s terror this 
hundred years agone. The old south highway played a few 
tricks on Goulburn; the earliest maps show it passing east to 
a point some miles south of where Goulburn now stands, to 
another of these evanescent settlements whose prideful pioneer- 
ing lights were doomed to be outshone by the brighter lamps 
of a second thought. 

Goulburn, which before it became a settlement at all, was 
for a long time named Strathallen, was small pie in the primi¬ 
tive order, as the southering road quite clearly showed by ignor¬ 
ing it. Goulburn (or Strathallen) was reached by the early 
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3 jj#*^ei 3 in a circuitous fashion, going south past it and then 
turning north again. 

When, about 1840, the convicts were detailed to re-make 
the south road in a direction taking it straight into Goulburn, 
they made no mistake about the directness . . . they took the 
road straight up and straight down Governor’s Hill, with the 
result that generations of coachmen and car-drivers lived to 
curse their simplicity of line. 

In its apostolic zeal eighty years later, the Main Roads Board 
decided' that in this instance the longer way round was the 
easier way home, so the uncompromising route over the 
bristling hogback was replaced by a road which curves and 
winds around a flank of Governor’s Hill. 

Up this flank I walked, and from the hill-top saw Goulburn 
spread out like a suburban kingdom of the earth, sprawling 
almost as far as the eye could see, over the great undulating 
plains below. It is not difficult to recapture the blazing joy of 
the land-seekers who first beheld this terrain ; their land-hungry 
eyes would have seen here the first unstinted sweeps of arable 
countryside since Camden, of a width and endlessness giving 
proof of Australia’s prodigal wealth of land . . . land . . . land, 
to those who saw their destiny written in the soil. 

The claustrophobic mountain ridges died away behind me. 
Here was country where men could see: miles upon miles of 
frankly revealing earth, where the rising and the setting of the 
sun were governed only by far-distant horizons; the threshold 
of the land of big flocks and herds and wheatfields, where the 
seeding-beds of Sydney’s early settlements were to ripen; the 
true background of Australia as it is, outgrowing its origins just 
as a great gum-tree outgrows the sapling from which it grew. 

I free-wheeled downwards, a long steady slope which took 
me without effort to the gates of Goulburn ; the harsh brown 
walls of Goulburn Gaol stared blankly at the town which its 
inmates could not know, as I drifted into the main street, 
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Sfflopvfr ious, colourless, unheeded in the busy heart of a 
capital. 
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That is the end of the ninth chapter; in the next we shall 
see something of how a city grew; and of its struggle for 
economic survival against the might of Sydney. 
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CHAPTER X 



for the open plateau country of south-eastern N.S.W., it was 
a fore-written certainty that the Goulburn Plains would give 
rise to a city, of importance. 

Goulburn is a city in every civic meaning of the word, though, 
of course, only a “ town ” to the provincials. Some day it may 
become the capital of a real province; but capital or not, Goul- 
burn must always be a pivotal point in the economic structure 
of rural New South Wales. 

Its population, at the last pre-war head-counting in 1939, was 
1 5>3 So - a fair size as Australian rural cities go. In New South 
Wales only Sydney, Newcastle, Broken Hill and Wollongong 
are larger. It is the seat of Anglican and Roman Catholic 
bishoprics; the centre of an important grazing district; the 
only daily paper published between Sydney and Canberra goes 
onto its streets each week-day evening; industrialisation was 
starting slowly before the war, and accelerated during the war 
years. By and large, Goulburn is one of the early townships 
for which time has confinned a future, and which stands yet 
on the threshold of greater days. 

Goulburn had no time to waste on an itinerant cyclist. It 
is already developing the sophisticated indifference which dis- 
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shes the true city from the country town. The old rnelT 
make a club out of the post office steps. Shopkeepers 
don’t shout to one another across the street. 

The Rotarian spirit is abroad in its business community; 
go-aheadness and progress are implicit in nearly every shop 
you enter. Though after a while this gets a bit overpowering, 
Goulburn, for all its 125 years, is a town with an eye on 
to-morrow, thoughts of the old past constantly being contra¬ 
dicted by that spirit of what-are-we-waiting-for ? 

No doubt there has been some upward movement in Goul- 
burn’s population since the war began. Nevertheless, there is 
the shadow of something not so good, in the contemplation of 
the fifth city of a State of three hundred thousand square miles, 
and two-and-a-quarter million people, having only fifteen 
thousand inhabitants. 

When we think of Sydney’s thirteen hundred thousand, and 
then of all the rural cities even further down the scale than 
Goulburn, all well below fifteen thousand, the comparison 
rings brassily. The diagnosis is simple; there are not enough 
people in Australia, plus a bad distribution of those we have. 
Sydney’s might and beauty, so impressive when one is amongst 
it, has been gained at a price : the blood and sinew of all the 
Goulburns is the price, and a costly one. 

Look at the story of forty years. In the census of 1891, 
Sydney had 383,333 people; in 1939 Sydney had 1,302,890. 
Goulburn in 1891 had 10,916; in 1939, as we’ve seen, 15,380. 
Sydney’s population, nearly quadrupled, reflects extraordinary 
growth; Goulbum’s, increased by half in half-a-century, tells a 
different but equally revealing story. Talk about the dangers 
of over-centralisation of national administration in Canberra ! 
Sydney’s centralisation makes anything Canberra ever thought 
of seem but the vain imaginings of a pygmy brain. 

Goulburn celebrated its centenary in 1920, which makes its 
foundation (alias Strathallen) 1820. There was here, perhaps, 
a little wishful putting-back-of-clocks among the good burghers, 
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e in 1820 there could not have been much more tl 
ative hut or two. When Macquarie journeyed through 
this country in 1820, there was certainly no town either of 
Goulbum or Strathallen. 

Be that as it may, within ten years the township was in 
upsurging life. Priest and publican were early on the scene; 
these progenitors of civilisation soon lit their unquenchable 
torches, especially our friend the publican, who flourished with 
his grog, legal and illegal, good and bad, to such a mighty order 
that within a few decades there were over seventy public houses 
in Goulbum. 

Around church and tavern, barracks, commissariat, doctor, 
storekeeper, gaol, court-house, and farmer, the township slowly 
grew, becoming from 1840 onwards a key road-focus for the 
southern and south-western districts; in 1872 the terminal of 
the southern railway, until this was extended to Albury a few 
years later. 

In crude, boisterous, hard-living, sometimes brutal fashion, 
Goulburn helped along the emergence of an Australian type 
out of the mixture of settlers from the British Isles, emancipists 
cast-up out of all the law-courts of Old England, and an ever- 
increasing proportion of native-born white Australians—first- 
generation who begat second-generation Australians who begat 
third and four-generation Australians, down to us; and here, as 
elsewhere in the Australian synthesis of differing cultures and 
differing racial stocks, there began the emergence of the 
Australian people as something quite different from people 
living in Australia. 

As this process went on, old religious hatreds, festering so 
acutely between people of English and Irish stock ; old political 
hatreds, old class hatreds, all began to fall into the past; new 
causes of conflict arose, but also new tolerances, new ideas 
about the casteless dignity of every man ; people began to judge 
each other not by what their parents had been, but by what 
each could contribute to social amity and progress. 
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it was born the democracy of the Australian busK^?| J 1 
iinocracy so glibly spoken by the professional expounders 
public opinion, but a democracy based on common needs 
and sympathies ... a process, though, still uncompleted, for 
Australia has many social conflicts yet to be resolved, and true 
democracy is but a moving shadow on the screen of the future. 

Human life, though, is going through a constant process of 
betterment. Even in the worst honors of war that remains 
true. There would, indeed, be little hope for mankind if it 
were not. But the issue need not rest on academic argument— 
the history of the old towns, the history of Goulburn, all proves 
it to be true. 

In frontier times life in Goulburn was rough and rude. The 
constant sight of chained convicts, labouring and living like 
cattle, blunted the social conscience of all but those finer spirits 
who continually sought for better things, the few capable of 
living beyond their own times, the few upon whom all human 
progress seems to depend. 

Public executions on Gallows Hill were frequent spectacles, 
yet by modern standards the practice not only of killing the 
hapless criminals in the full gaze of men, women, and children, 
but of leaving their rotting corpses to bleach on the gallows, 
seems to belong not to another age, but to another and sub¬ 
human form of life. The records of old Goulburn are full of 
stories of execution. Wyatt tells us: 

“ Of the type of justice meted out . . . the case of White 
and Moody will serve as an example. White and Moody 
were convicted in Goulburn of the murder of Roach, of 
Clifford’s Creek, in 1830. They were hanged, and their bones 
were still bleaching on the gibbet in 1833, when Governor 
Bourke, on his visit to Goulburn, ordered their removal.” 

There is a contemporary record of the execution of Whitton, 
a local bushranger, in 1840 : 
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was a numerous attendance of the 
5 of all grades to witness the carrying 
the just and awful sentence; and it is to be hoped that this 
example will be attended with beneficial results amongst the 
abandoned and misguided men who now so openly are 
setting all law and morality at defiance, and continually 
endangering the lives and property of the settlers.” 

Whitton was buried immediately after execution; the 
Governor had ended the terrible reign of the gibbeted ghosts. 
It was a great theory at the time that potential wrong-doers 
were “ deterred ” by witnessing the dire consequences of trans¬ 
gression. In less brutal form, much the same idea underlines 
our penal theories to-day; we know the difficulty of dividing 
human conduct sharply into sections labelled “ good ” and 
“ bad ” and assuming automatic reward for good, punishment 
for bad, but our society has never yet got around to doing much 
about it. The time will come when sin and error will be seen 
as diseases of the human soul, and treated as such. 

As theories about the deterrent effect of public executions 
were official theories, the emphasis has to go on the word official, 
because it is extraordinarily difficult to get a picture of what the 
ordinary folk were thinking. It is the same to-day in trying to 
analyse contemporary opinion. 

The official account too often specifies not what people are 
thinking, but what they ought to be thinking; though the 
official view is the view of power or privilege, the great revolu¬ 
tionary outbursts from time to time in the history of the world 
show how often the official view is precisely what the people 
are not thinking. I’ve a notion that many a budding bush¬ 
ranger watched the last sad rites on Gallows Hill, and then 
took odds with his destiny that they’d never catch him. 

One thing certain is that the common folk didn’t quite see 
the “ abandoned and misguided ” men as the newspapers and 
the authorities saw them. The bush for fifty miles around 
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r urn was alive with bushrangers; even as late as 186401* 
Young expressed to the Goulburn Church Society’s 
annual meeting his “ fear that there existed among large num¬ 
bers of people a sympathy with the perpetrators of the outrages 
which were bringing disgrace upon the country.” 

Officials, soldiers, and property-owners feared and detested 
the bushrangers; the small settlers, the workers, the little 
people had plenty of sympathy for most of them. In some 
cases the bushrangers were just bad men, but. there were 
others who had fled to the bush in final desperate revolt against 
the utter misery and squalor of their convict lives. 

In the lonely valleys around the distant little homesteads 
these vagrants (to call them “ bushrangers ” raises them to the 
same romantic level as calling a London street-scavenger brother 
to Dick Turpin) became known not as scum, but as fellow- 
humans ; the settlers gave them food and clothing, sometimes 
shelter; warned them against impending visits by soldiers or 
police, helped them in sickness. 

Motives varied, of course; sometimes help was given through 
fear. But more often it was born of that inarticulate sympathy 
which the instinct-guided man has for his fellows, out of which 
Christ built His Church and the germs of real democracy are 
emerging . . . the first flowering mateship of the Australian 
bush. 

The records place Anglican activity in Goulburn as beginning 
in 1827. There is a tradition that a Roman Catholic priest 
found his way there even earlier. But from 1827 there is an 
unbroken line of growth to the period where Goulburn became 
the seat of two Sees, which control, in Anglican and Roman 
Catholic interests, the south-eastern corner of New South 
Wales, including Canberra and the national territory. Perhaps 
some day the Sees will be transferred to Canberra, or perhaps 
Canberra will be given its own bishoprics, but as these projects 
remain for the future, Goulburn’s ecclesiastical importance still 
continues. 
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civic historian, Wyatt, says the history of the Ang] 
in Goulburn is usually dgted from the appointment of 
the Rev. Thomas Hassall to the parish of (a naive and beautiful 
phrase) “Australia Beyond Liverpool,” in 1827. As the parish 
with such an ambitious charter then embraced Cobbity, 
Berrima, Bong Bong, and Goulburn, these were days when the 
tiny band of priests and parsons ranged far afield by coach and 
horseback, missionary' days of an intensity long passed in south¬ 
ern settled Australia, and now transferred to the remote reaches 
of the west and north. In his book, “ Canberra’s First Hundred 
Years,” Dr. Frederick Robinson says: 

“ In 1827 there was a clergyman stationed at Cobbity and 
Narellan, with a district stretching to Berrima, Bong Bong, 
Goulburn and beyond. This was Thomas Hassall, M.A., the 
first Australian-born who was ordained a priest of the Church 
of England. He was called ‘ the Galloping Parson,’ because, 
as was also said of him, ' for 41 years the saddle was his easy 
chair.’ Among the church records at Goulburn there are odd 
slips of paper signed by Hassall and other itinerating clergy 
recording the baptisms, marriages, and burials celebrated on 
their long journeys.” 

Rev. Thomas Hassall was the father of the Rev. Hassall we 
met in the shadow of Berrima Gaol. By 1837 the “parish* , 
beyond Liverpool ” had so leapt out beyond its administrable 
boundaries, that, after visiting Goulburn, Bishop Broughton 
made plans for the building of a church in Goulburn and the 
founding of a parish there. 

He wrote to the Governor, saying that “ all conditions for a 
government stipend at Goulburn had been fulfilled . . . £300 
had been subscribed for a church, a parsonage rented, and 200 
adults were willing to attend church.” A brick church, Old St. 
Saviour’s, was built in 1839 and consecrated by Bishop Brough¬ 
ton in 1845. Church building in the frontier towns was no 
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:ure, however, the records showing that the res 
yman— 



“encountered his full share of the difficulties of church 
building in the early days of the colony. Many a time he 
had to procure his own teams and drive his own bullocks, 
conveying bricks, mortar, and other materials for building 
his first church and parsonage.” 

In 1861 the Diocese of Goulburn was created (“Australia ” 
had now grown immeasureably beyond Liverpool) ; Dr. Mesac 
Thomas, who became the first Anglican Bishop, after consecra¬ 
tion in Canterbury Cathedral in 1863, was enthroned in the 
pro-cathedral at Goulburn in 1864. Ten years later plans for 
building a cathedral were completed; in 1884 St. Saviour's 
Cathedral was dedicated and licensed. By 1916 it was free of 
debt and consecrated. 

Roman Catholic beginnings in Goulburn are associated also 
with the first tavern ; there is a legend that Father Therry, the 
pioneer Catholic priest in Australia, stayed at Matt. Healy’s 
tavern in 1833 when he visited Goulburn; there is another 
legend that the first Mass celebrated in Goulburn was said in 
stables belonging to the said Matt. As the origin of all the 
Masses said through all the ages was also in a stable, Roman 
Catholic Goulburn should not mind the legend, true or not. 
Actually the time of the first Mass is rather shadowy; it 
v seems improbable that a priest visiting the place before 1827 
would not have said a Mass, which has equal validity in cathe¬ 
dral, bush-church or stable. Bishop Polding is said to have 
offered Mass in Goulburn in a slab-hut on the site of the 
present Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul. 

In 1843 tenders were invited to the erection of a Roman 
Catholic chapel. The chapel was enlarged from time to time, 
the foundation stone of the Cathedral laid in 1871, and the 
Cathedral opened in June, 1890. The first Roman Catholic 
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of Goulburn was Dr. Geoghegan, appointed in l 
I'he two cathedrals, beautiful structures which admirably 
serve their purposes as the centre of a very large ecclesiastical 
district, adding greatly to the modern character of Goulburn, 
are among the influences which raise the old township from its 
bush-and-bark origins to a city of real importance. 

The lesser sects have accomplished much creditable work in 
their own fields, too, Goulburn being dotted with church build¬ 
ings of every vintage period. 

There are now thirteen or fourteen hotels in Goulburn. 
Once, as I’ve said, there were 74. I can find no records by 
which to compare Goulburn with London of the middle- 
eighteenth century, where there was approximately one grog- 
house to every fifteen dwellings. Old man Alcohol certainly 
has his fling wherever the Anglo-Saxon idea of good-fellowship 
holds unrestricted sway. 

Matt. Healy’s tavern at Goulburn was licensed in June, 1832 ; 
the crop of grog-shops (few of them deserved even to bq called 
taverns), which sprang up afterwards irresistibly recalls 
Hogarthian London and the horrors of gin-lane. Our genera¬ 
tions have, as a matter of fact, made quite a fair job of taming 
and controlling this tiger which stalks through mankind’s 
psychological jungles; more would be done if the inveterate 
prohibitionists forgot their “all or nothing” attitude, and 
planned along temperate lines for the further well-ordering of 
the liquor industry. 

The weeding-out, restricting, and regulating of hotels over 
the years has done a great deal more than hysterical prohibi¬ 
tion; witness Goulburn’s 74 grog-shops in 1874. Some day we 
may learn to adopt public control of liquor, and so use not 
only alcohol, but also the financial fruits of it, for the better¬ 
ment of the people; when alcohol ceases to be a refuge from 
despair, misery, and hopelessness through the economic recon- 
stryction qf men’s lives on a basis of peace and security, then 
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in gather around in contentment and good-fellowship 
; pot ” upon which no one reasonably can frown. 

“ The Mounted Policeman,” “ The Policeman's Arms,” 
“The Harp of Erin,” “The Beehive,” “Sir John Barleycorn,” 
and many another tavern administered to the thirst of early 
Goulburn, but it is fair to recall as Wyatt does, that— 

“One hundred, 75, even 50 years ago, the inns played a 
much more important part in the life of the community than 
they do to-day. The circuit court, the police magistrate’s 
court, the hospital ball, the performances of local and visiting 
dramatic and concert parties were all held in the hotels, as 
were, on occasion, the municipal and parliamentary elections 
and all sorts of public meetings.” 

Their human pageant was a rich and varied one, the best of 
them contributing to the better civilising of men. The growth 
of a wiser, more enlightened and more responsible public 
administration gradually got rid of the worst abuses. The 
change for the better can be seen in contrasting to-day’s condi¬ 
tions with those of eighty years ago, as a brief and then-uncom 
mented-upon paragraph in the Sydney Morning Herald of July, 
1866, shows : 

“ Publicans’ licenses in force for the year commencing July 
1, 1866 : Berrima 28, Camden 16, Goulburn 65, Picton 12, 
Queanbeyan 15, Yass 29; Sydney district 503, country 1403.” 

We have entered the age of social responsibility; we may 
not understand it yet, but we have begun. And in greater 
things than grog the truth will go marching on. 


I lunched on cold lamb and salad—wartime lamb and war¬ 
time'salad—at the Greek’s. It is interesting to notice the new 
status the Greek has won since his heroic little struggle against 
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jnd Germany. The generic Australianism, “ dago,” mean¬ 
ing (often quite without offence) any person born within sight 
or sound of the Mediterranean, whether north, south, east, or 
west, black, brown, olive or brindle, Christian, Jew, or Mahome¬ 
tan, has almost ceased to apply to the Greeks; they are fighting 
comrades now. 

Then I unexpectedly came upon a window filled with 
Russian literature, the literature of the New Russia and of the 
forces from which it sprang. I wondered what unseen influence 
was at work to produce, in the main street of a country town, 
a large window filled with an interesting but significantly 
uncountry-townish array of such books and periodicals. 

I purchased, for one-shill ing-and-sixpehce, a sketchy but well- 
written short life of Lenin; what interested me, however, even 
more than the buying of a life of Lenin for one-and-sixpence in 
Goulburn, was the complete absence of anything that even 
looked like a life of any one of the fourteen Australian Prime 
Ministers, either here or in any other bookshop. 

I didn’t mind Lenin having some of the field; but I did not 
like him having it all, or sharing it only with Stalin. But whom 
could I blame? If the Parliament-theory is important in the 
modern world—and many men have died to say it is—then the 
Australian Parliament, and the men who created it and carry it 
on are important—not only in Australia, but as important 
outside Australia in their Parliamentary field as are Lenin and 
Stalin in their ideological field outside Russia. The bookshelves, 
barren of Australian interpretative literature, point an indicting 
finger at us. 

I went to the cathedrals, visiting my own and paying a 
detached courtesy to the other; they drowsed in their tranquil 
memories, but with busy schools around them, seemingly 
unconcerned about that disturbing little window just down in 
the main street, but probably not really so. But they must 
learn that the answer to the Communist method is the positive 
encouragement of an Australian tradition and way of life. 
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;ited some of the oldest taverns; as most of them have 
>een rebuilt in keeping with the times, I found no very early 
relics of the pioneering inns, though one of two go back sixty 
or seventy years. Goulburn has always had itching maggots in 
its progressive civic mind; once a rural township develops these, 
once it is lured onto the path towards cityhood, it believes in 
the dead past not only burying its dead, but burying it in quick¬ 
lime. To-day and to-morrow are the urgencies; away with the 
old things. The antiquary has to work overtime, constantly, 
against the corroding march of the years and the rebuilders. 


We shall soon bid farewell to our Hume Highway, though I 
still have to follow it a few miles out of Goulburn before 
finally branching off. Goulburn is the road and rail junction 
for Canberra. The railway leaves the main southern line, goes, 
as a single-tracker, south through the tablelands to Queanbeyan, 
Cooma, Bombala ; at Queanbeyan there is a short little branch 
out to Canberra. 

The road does the same; once upon a time the old road 
through Tarago, Bungendore, and Queanbeyan threw out a 
branch to Canberra, in the days when Canberra was a post 
office, a store, a church, a sheep-station, and a ford across the 
Molonglo River. That Goulburn-Tarago-Bungendore-Quean- 
beyan-Canberra road lived to be execrated by every car-travelling 
member of the national Parliament; its unholy bends and skids 
contributed materially to the physical ill-being of members of 
the first Parliament which met in the national capital. 

Up until 1927, when Canberra officially became the Seat of 
Government, nobody worried much about the roads to Can¬ 
berra. These were the construction days; Parliament was 
meeting in Melbourne; parliamentarians were carefully shep¬ 
herded on their infrequent visits to the budding capital; the 
old roads, some of them mere tracks upon the ground, were 
good enough. 
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1927 the story became different. Then everybi 
egan to lead to Canberra, but the road was not there for 
everybody to travel on. A rustic, rut-gutted market highway, 
grown up from the wheel-tracks of the pioneers, had a new duty 
thrust upon it, and was not equal to the task . . . naturally. 

So the authorities at Canberra had to think in terms of a 
new highway, giving quicker and easier contact between Can¬ 
berra and Sydney; and from a great pother of excitement, 
argument, abuse, and experiment the Federal Highway eventu¬ 
ally emerged. 

The Federal Highway runs the sixty miles to Canberra direct 
from Goulburn, down through Collector, and along the western 
shores of Lake George, if a now-dry lake can be said to have 
shores; whereas the old Tarago-Bungendore road goes along 
the eastern side of Lake George. In the next chapter we shall 
glance into the Federal Parliament while the great public con¬ 
troversy about the Federal Highway was raging. 


With twenty-two miles yet to cover to reach Collector before 
nightfall, a solid Greek lunch of Australian food under my belt, 
and a chary glance at a few banked-up clouds, I turned south 
again out of Goulburn still on the Hume Highway—busy, 
breathless, impersonal Goulburn caring less about my departure 
than my arrival, if possible. 

A garage, where once the petrol-bowsers scarcely ever ceased 
gurgling out their juice, gaped vacantly at me. A venturesome 
crow squawked harshly above me, black, sinister, spelling death 
and corruption in Edgar Allen Poe’s truest charnelesque style; 
brother crow, the hated outcast of the Australian bush, was 
sure sign I was in sheep country, even if the bleats and the 
droppings were not there also to tell. Goulburn is one of the 
wool-cities which bring Australia a yearly wool-cheque of over 
£70,000,000. 
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lbum's ring of outer suburban houses thinned 
3 ple jogged past on horse-back, in sulkies, in horse-drawn 
waggons ; the horse seemed to have come back to his ancient 
kingdom. Sheep-heavy paddocks stretched widely on either 
side, topped here and there with stony outcrop ridges, thin 
tree-growths clothing their higher rises. 

The banked-up clouds hovered ominously; rain pattered 
down. “ Here,” I thought, “ I get a wet seat to Collector.” 
But, no; the drought-blowsy Australian sky will scramble madly 
up into thunder-clouds, splutter lightning as though saying 
“ Doom is about to come upon you,” hurl down something 
between fifty and one hundred large splashy drops of rain, and 
then sail gaily off to torment some other water-hungry farmer. 

By the time I’d reached the next railway station-post office- 
general store, which this time is the hamlet of Yarra, the sun 
was shining warmly, stickily, humidly again, and the unwetted 
grass was crunching under the sheep’s hooves. Once upon a 
time there had been two stores here, giving almost a metro¬ 
politan air to the paddocks lolloping away to the horizon ; but 
one of them had given up the struggle against what it could not 
buy to sell in wartime. 

At the other I was greeted with subdued excitement, the 
only traveller seen that day, or that week, or something. A 
bottle of lemonade was produced with high ceremony. We 
agreed the weather was very dry ... it is the infallible opening 
gambit in Australia, and a serious one—the weather matters. 
We hoped it would rain soon, but felt sure it wouldn't; Aus¬ 
tralians never believe in the likelihood of rain ; sometimes even 
I wonder how it is that in this rainless land a great, new pros¬ 
perous civilisation has grown up. 

The truth is that the Australian fanner takes his rain for 
granted when it comes, and cries for it when it does not. Some¬ 
day, like the Wise Virgins, he’ll learn to husband it; then this 
national pre-occupation with rain will disappear. Most of it 
arises from an inward sense of shame; many Australian farmer 
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to learn the two-way mathematics of agriculture, that you 
take out what you put in. 

Tire days of surface-scratching are going; with them is passing 
away the last of those generations of farmers who lifted easy 
wealth from the soil. The new Australian farmer has to work 
and plan, and he’s a better man, a better farmer, for it . . . 
planning his crops, and planning for his water. 

A few miles further on, the road suddenly divided, like an 
asexual worm reproducing its species. Off to the right went 
the Hume Highway. I said farewell to my companion of a 
hundred and forty miles; as it receded into my background, the 
past of which it is a symbol receded with it. My wheels slid 
smoothly along the well-textured Federal Highway; here I was 
in the present, and cycling into the future. 


That is the end of the tenth chapter; we spend the next 
browsing through Hansard. 
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CHAPTER XI 


bJHhHE history of the 
A 3WII5 Federal Highway, which 
* Si5«ip nQW becomes the main 
highway for the purposes 
of my pilgrimage, is dotted through Hansard from 1927 
onwards to its completion for use. (Hansard is the name given 
to the reports of Parliamentary debates.) The first references 
are in plaintive tones; the later ones in mounting degrees of 
ferocity; in the last pre-highway stages the national parliament 
became acutely divided on what threatened to become a ques¬ 
tion of nation-shaking significance. Most of the remainder of 
this chapter comes from Hansard. 

At question time in the House of Representatives, at Can¬ 
berra, on December 9, 1927 : 

Mr. Perkins (Eden-Monaro) : In view of the increased 
traffic on roads leading to the Federal Capital Territory, will 
the Minister for Works and Railways consider the advisabil¬ 
ity of paying a special subsidy to adjoining municipalities and 
shires for the construction and maintenance of such roads ? 

Mr. Hill (Minister for Works and Railways): If the New 
South Wales Government will include them among the 
arterial or developmental roads to be constructed out of the 
Commonwealth grant, they will undoubtedly be considered. 
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iootnote : This happened just after the Commonwe: 

_ament had become interested in main roads; the 

Country Party, under die leadership of Dr. (later Sir) Earle 
Page, held the balance of power, and was using it to open up 
an important period of country development. Dr. Page was 
Treasurer; Mr. Bruce was Prime Minister. Mr. Perkins was a 
Nationalist supporter of Mr. Bruce; Mr. Hill a Country Party 
Minister. Eden-Monaro electorate borders on all the eastern 
boundaries of the capital territory.) 

Hansard, May 17, 1928 : 

Mr. Perkins : Is the Minister for Works and Railways 
aware of the shocking state of the roads leading to the 
Federal Capital Territory ? Will he arrange with the Minis¬ 
ter for Works in New South Wales that some proportion of 
the revenue derived from the petrol tax shall be expended 
on these roads ? 

Mr. Hill .- If the roads described by the honorable mem¬ 
ber are within the F.C.T. they are the responsibility of the 
Federal Capital Commission; if they are not, they are the 
concern of the Government of New South Wales. 

Mr. Hughes (North Sydney) : The Minister for Works 
and Railways appeared to treat very lightly the question of 
the honorable member for Eden-Monaro respecting the road 
approaches to the Federal Capital. I desire to remind him 
that the Prime Minister— 

The Speaker : Order! The honorable member may not 
argue the matter. 

Mr. Hughes : I propose to ask a question. I wish the 
Minister to give a coherent reply to the question. 

The Speaker : The right honorable member must know 
that he is not in order in criticising the replies given to a 
previous question. He is entitled to ask a question if he 
desires to do so, 
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Hughes : When this matter was raised in the Hi 
time ago the Prime Minister stated that the Common¬ 
wealth had a duty to see that the road approaches to the 
Federal Capital Territory were kept in order. We have 
advanced about £6,000,000 for road work, but have not yet 
any decent roads to Canberra; and the Minister now says 
the matter will be dealt with in the next agreement. I desire 
to ask the honorable gentleman whether he will endeavour 
to expedite the construction of good roads to Canberra, or, 
alternatively, will he allow me to drive him to Goulburn.? 

Mr. Hill : I am not prepared to allow the right honorable 
gentleman to drive me to Goulburn. So far as I am able to 
do so, I shall try and get the N.S.W. Government to push 
on with the construction of good roads to the F.C.T. I 
understand that a proposal is at present under consideration 
for the construction of a road to skirt Lake George. The 
scheme is not yet completed, but I believe that the work is 
to be put in hand at an early date. 

(My footnote : Greater men than Mr. Hill (now gathered 
to his fathers, but at least not prematurely) might well have 
quailed at the prospect of being “ taken for a ride ” to Goulburn 
by Mr. Hughes. Then aged 64, the one-time Prime Minister 
who had cowed the British War Cabinet, and pointed the 
bone at President Wilson, was a passionate lover of motoring, 
but reputed to be the fastest driver the national Parliament 
had known. He had two speeds : dead still and flat out; legend 
said he solved traffic problems by closing his eyes and “ letting 
her have it.” Some hapless people lured into driving with him 
were never quite the same afterwards.) 

The great issue raised itself in the House of Representatives 
again on June 11, 1928 : 

Mr. Huciies : Replying to various questions asked by 
myself and other honorable members regarding the roads 
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"^between Canberra, Goulburn, and Yass, the 
Works and Railways promised to communicate with the 
N.S.W. authorities, and furnish the House with information 
on the subject. I shall be glad to learn from the honorable 
gentleman whether there is any prospect of his making such 
a disclosure, and so relieving our minds before the House 
temporarily ceases its labours at the week-end ? 

Mr. Hell : I received telegraphic advice this morning that 
the Chairman of the Main Roads Board of New South 
Wales will visit Canberra on Wednesday next. After con¬ 
sultation with him regarding the approaches to the Federal 
Capital, I hope to be able to make some statement to the 
House. 

The next reference came on June 13, when Mr. Perkins plain¬ 
tively said : 

“ It is almost impossible to motor from Yass at the present 
time without breaking a spring. . . .” 

Next day the right honorable member for North Sydney was 
at it again : 

Mr. Hughes : The Minister for Works and Railways will 
recall my questions relating to the state of the roads between 
Canberra, Yass and Goulburn, and his oft-repeated assur¬ 
ances that he would confer with the N.S.W. authorities and 
communicate the result to the House. Has the honorable 
gentleman yet conferred with the Chairman of the Main 
Roads Board or any other authority that is responsible for 
the deplorable condition of the roads; and if so, with what 
results ? 

Mr. Hill : Yesterday I had a long conference with the 
Chairman of the Main Roads Board. I hope to be able to 
report the result to Cabinet to-day; if so I will make a state¬ 
ment to the House at a later date. 
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/footnote: There were some pretty deep politics belt! 
its. Mr. Hughes had been excluded from the Prime Minis¬ 
tership in 1923 following a combination between Mr. Bruce 
and Dr. Page. Mr. Hughes was known to be brooding revenge. 
Though they had him outside the Cabinet, his colleagues never 
under-estimated his volcanic temper or his capacity for ruthless 
action. Consequently his slightest whims always received care¬ 
ful consideration; the idea was “ keep sleeping tigers sleeping.” 
They apprehended that at any moment he might thrust the 
government out of office : and the particularly dangerous 
periods were those just after he had completed a trip by car 
from Sydney. The Government Whips always went scurrying 
around, when it was known W.M.H. was on his feet denoun¬ 
cing the Goulburn road. Eventually Mr. Hughes did put the 
government out of office; whether the state of the Goulburn 
road contributed to the pathology of that bit of cabinet-break¬ 
ing has never been determined.) 

Nothing more was said in the House that session, but the 
battle had been fought and nearly won. In the Estimates 
before Parliament on August 30, 1928, this item appeared : 
“ Reconstruction of Canberra-Goulburn road, £75,000.” But 
then new currents of feeling began to manifest themselves in 
Parliament. It was all very well for Mr. Hughes to want this 
road. 

The basis of agreement between the Commonwealth and 
the State of New South Wales was that the N.S.W. authorities 
should complete a first-class road between Goulburn and Can 
berra, the cost of which would be £200,000 in New South Wales 
territory and another £50,000 from the federal border into the 
capital; the Commonwealth to pay two-thirds of the cost of 
the section in New South Wales, and all the cost of the section 
in federal territory. 

This was very fine as far as it went: but many members 
travelled to Canberra by train ; not caring about the roads, they 
took umbrage at a plan to give New South Wales this beautiful 
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ui , dale the roads in Tasmania, Victoria, South Australia 
“were not also receiving the benefit of equal federal largesse. 

The still-potent hostility in Melbourne towards Canberra 
bubbled up, party lines being obliterated as some members 
fought for the road, others against it. You can skip all the 
rest of this chapter if you like; I find it an interesting little 
side-window on democracy. 


Here is what Hansard recalls : 


Mr. Fenton (Maribymong, Victoria) : Why a special 
grant from the Treasurer for this road ? . . . I object not to 
the expenditure of the money, but to this particular road 
being singled out for special treatment. . . . Probably the 
government has decided to reconstruct it because the right 
honorable member for North Sydney has been so consistent 
in his complaints regarding its deplorable condition. 

Mr. Gullett (Henty, Victoria) : I must confess I view 
with a good deal of concern this proposal to spend £133,000 
upon the Goulburn-Canberra road. ... If this road is one 
of the main roads of New South Wales then the government 
of that State is in honor bound to construct it as one of the 
main roads which are being subsidised under the Federal Aid 
Roads Scheme. ... It seems to me that N.S.W. has caught 
the Commonwealth Government; that it is squeezing the 
Commonwealth and apparently with success. 

Mr. Yates (Adelaide) : I rise to protest against the expen¬ 
diture on this road.. .. With all sincerity I suggest that the 
Minister for Works and Railways has yielded to the bullying 
of the right honorable member for North Sydney, who 
threatened the Minister that if he cared to get into a motor 
car he would bump the life out of him on the road to Goul- 
burn. Apparently, in order to satisfy one temperamental 
little individual, £133,000 is to be spent on this road. By and 
by there will be no need for roads to Canbena, because the 
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ifpefpple who come here will be only those who are obL^ _ 
to do so. At any rate, it seems to me a huge waste of money 
to build a road from Goulburn to Canberra at the behest of 
one whose liver does not lie on the right spot when he is 
motoring. 

(My footnote : Mr. Fenton afterwards became Minister for 
Customs, when the Scullin Labor Ministry took office in i 9 2 9 > 
he was acting Prime Minister while Mr. Scullin went overseas; 
then he joined with J. A. Lyons in forming the United Aus¬ 
tralia Party, and disappeared from public life not long after¬ 
wards. Mr. Gullett became Sir Henry Gullett, held various 
ministerial posts, then was killed in an air accident at Canberra 
in August, 1940. Mr. Yates lost his seat in 193 1 an< ^ never 
came back; his prophecies about Canberra were woefully mis¬ 
calculated.) 

The debate was taken up with some praise for the new road : 

E. Riley (South Sydney) : Why should tourists using the 
road from Sydney to Canberra be compelled to traverse an 
almost impassable track between Goulburn and the federal 
capital ? The present state of that road is due largely to the 
volume of traffic to and from the capital. 

Dr. Page (Treasurer, Cowper, N.S.W.) : Instead of some 
honorable gentlemen deprecating the fact that the Common¬ 
wealth proposes to spend a portion of the sum of £75,000 
beyond the territory, they should congratulate the N.S.W. 
Government on what it is doing in addition to its ordinary 
road construction programme, in making Canberra more 
accessible to all parts of Australia. ... If this road is left 
to take its turn in the federal aid roads scheme it will be ten 
or fifteen years before sufficient money is available; but the 
N.S.W. Government has stated that if the Commonwealth 
will provide £2 for every £1 contributed by the State for this 
purpose, it will make the road within two years, so that the 
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of Australia will be able to reach the Capital 
way and by the shortest route. 

Mr. Manning (Macquarie, N.S.W.) : If the F.C.T. had 
never been acquired from N.S.W., the Government of that 
State would not have been called upon to spend one penny 
of the money which it is now contributing towards the con¬ 
struction of the road. . . . 

Mr. Charlton (Hunter, N.S.W.) : I am of the opinion 
that the sum of £75,000 which the government proposes to 
advance towards the cost of reconstructing the road from 
Canberra to Goulbum could be expended more productively 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Thompson (New England, N.S.W.): If we reject 
this item we shall be proclaiming to the people of Australia 
our intention to allow this city to remain in isolation. It 
does not matter that the city has cost ten million pounds; 
that is a mere detail. The outstanding fact is that the Parlia¬ 
ment of Australia is established here and it can never be 
shifted.' If some of the honorable members who still reek 
with the atmosphere of Melbourne would make an effort to 
acquire a new mental outlook which this city is capable of 
creating, and would cease to be childish about the matter, 
we might be able to solve the problems with which we are 
confronted. 

(My footnote : Mr. Riley, who died in 1943, was a veteran 
member of the Labor Party. Dr. Page (later Sir Earle Page) 
became Prime Minister for 18 days after the death of J. A. 
Lyons in 1939 and before R. G. Menzies took office; at this 
time Dr. Page was Treasurer and co-partner with S. M. Bruce 
in the Brace-Page Ministry. 

Mr. Bruce, defeated in 1929, afterwards became Australian 
High Commissioner in London and first Australian Minister to 
the Court of the Netherlands. On retirement in 1946 the 
King raised Mr. Bruce to the peerage as Viscount Brace. Mr. 
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Treasurer in the Curtin administration, and later Prime Minis¬ 
ter. Mr. Charlton was at this time Leader of the Federal Labor 
Party; he soon afterwards retired from Parliament, and was 
succeeded as leader by J. H. Scullin. Mr. Thompson later on 
lost his seat to a fellow-Country Party man, and retired into 
provincial journalism.) 

The argument had now moved on to September 4, and taken 
up much more time than other items in the Estimates dealing 
with ten times more money. Parliament is like that: its bitter¬ 
est struggles often take place on apparently unimportant issues. 
The Government was not altogether happy about the way the 
debate was going. Mr. Hughes’s approbatory eloquence on 
which the government might have relied with some justice to 
sustain its case, had not been forthcoming; the old tiger was 
still snarling about having to wait for two years. So the Prime 
Minister himself moved up to the firing-step : 

Mk. Bruce (Flinders) : I have listened to the debate upon 
this road proposal with a certain degree of amazement at the 
attitude taken up by some honorable members. ... I have 
sought for the fundamental reason which could justify an 
intense opposition to this proposal, but have not found it. 
. . . The existing road via Tarago, Bungendore, and Quean- 
beyan is utterly unsuitable for the purposes of a great main 
highway. Its gradients and curves are impossible. At some 
time we must have another and a proper road, and the longer 
we delay its construction the more of the people’s money we 
shall have to spend on maintenance so that the existing road 
can carry any traffic at all. Those who say that we should 
not expend money to provide a vital means of communication 
between the national capital and the capital of the greatest 
State, take a very narrow view of their duties as Australian 
legislators. 

Mr. Hughes : Had the matter been referred to me at 6 
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when I was driving over this road, I could have d 
ample justice to it. In this place I needs must leave some¬ 
thing to the imagination- It is a reflection on the intelli¬ 

gence of the people of this country that we should have 
permitted this important highway to remain so long in its 
present deplorable condition. 


This brought the debate to an end. But the new road had 
to survive a parliamentary vote, the question “ that division 12 
(reconstruction of the Canberra-Goulburn road—towards cost, 
£75,000) be agreed to,” producing this result: 


Ayes 27 

Noes 15 

Majority 12 


On this matter the party line-up had disappeared. The Ayes 
included four members of the Labor Party, Messrs. E. G. 
Theodore, P. E. Coleman, E. Riley, and his son, E. C. Riley; 
the Noes included four members of the Labor Party, Messrs. 
J. H. Scullin, F. Brennan, F. Forde, and A. Green. Mr. 
Theodore became Treasurer in the Scullin Ministry, lost his 
seat in 1931, and reappeared in public life only ten years later, 
when he became Director-General of the Allied Works Coun¬ 
cil, an organisation created in the face of expected Japanese 
invasion. As such, he built thousands of miles of military 
highways, as compared with the sixty miles of highway from 
Goulburn to Canberra, for which he voted in 1928; as against 
£75,000, his military roads cost many millions. Mr. Scullin was 
Prime Minister 1929-31; Mr. Brennan, Mr. Forde, and Mr. 
Green all became Labor Cabinet Ministers, Mr. Forde rising 
to be Minister for the Army, and Deputy Prime Minister, in 
the Curtin administration, then later Prime Minister in his 
own brief administration more than a decade later; in 1946 
Mr. Forde, defeated in the general elections, became Australian 
High Commissioner to Canada. 
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dust of political strife soon settled. So did the dust'Dn 
Tarago-Bungendore highway of execrated memory. The 
Federal. Highway has been, in use. now for more than twelve 
years, only the farmers, the commercial travellers and the clergy 
on their rounds using the old market highway. Modern cars 
can travel from Canberra to Goulburn in much less than one 
hour, and Mr. Hughes has lived on in the face of fast cars and 
bad roads, triumphantly to attain his eightieth birthday. 

And here was I sailing over this self-same road, with the 
village of Collector just ahead, and a whole heap of historical 
yesterdays intruding into this political pastorale. 


That is the end of the eleventh chapter ; in the next we find 
another old village, learn of a policeman who died with his 
boots on, and find some odd traces of a bushranger who was a 
local hero. 
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CHAPTER XII 


pr*^ ~ t: 1 'tFi was * our °' c ^ oc ^ 

I sSlg^ gp s» when my bicycle 

' whirled down the long 

^H8s^ winding hill, which ends 

in front of the hotel at Collector. The sun was dipping 
towards the choppily-outlined hills to the west. The ring- 
barked trees were throwing long, gaunt shadows towards 
the east . . . dead but enduring traces, these trees, of the 
arboreal blood-lust which became epidemic among Australian 
farmers many years ago, urging them to destroy the trees which, 
they thought, fed on their ground, at cost of the grass their 
cows and sheep needed. 

In destroying the trees, they perhaps upset the balance of 
nature, and possibly altered the incidence of rainfall ... a high 
price for a vague fear. Now the sheep were drifting out of the 
noon time shelter of the healthy, wholesome trees which had 
escaped the 1, sundering axe. A few cows edged homewards over 
the paddocks, as the crows kwa-kwaaed the knell of passing day. 
Collector (now a relic of the gold-fever days, when men lusting 
for want of the yellow trollop moved up and down these 
questing paths) prepared in dusty solitude for yet another 
drab and eventless night. 

The hotel alone showed some sign of life as I halted before 
it—there were two men on the verandah, and a mongrel cattle- 
dog snuffling for fleas; out in the back-yard hens scratched and 
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cjrabb/ed, and (oddest sight of all) a tame and hungry emu 
oped desolately up the highway which is also the main street. 

I looked through the front door apprehensively. The hotel, 
another minor pulse-beat feebly telling of the man-drainage 
of the war, seemed to offer little hope of lodgment; and at the 
end of forty miles, with Canberra another thirty-seven farther 
on, the sun on the wane, and not another pub in a radius of 
thirty miles (except backwards to Go-ulburn), the need of 
dinner-bed-and-breakfast was urgent. 

The first words were not encouraging; there was no “ help,” 
the publican’s wife was ill in Sydney, he himself was “ batch¬ 
ing ”... but it turned out all right, When I made it clear I 
was not looking for retinues of servants or the aroma of costly 
unguents; I would be satisfied with anything for dinner, from 
bread-and-cheese upwards; something that looked like a bed, 
and even the most austere of austerity breakfasts. Once again 
I found that the genuine hospitality of the bush overcame all 
other difficulties; and by and large, in essentials I fared better 
than I have at more pretentious establishments, even though I 
went to bed by candle-light (in default of the hotel’s private 
electric system, broken and unmended because the war had 
taken away the man who knew how), and had my tea and 
breakfast in the kitchen. 

Out in the kitchen one permanent guest and a visiting 
soldier-friend of the inn-keeper were “ batching ” along in 
happy “ leave-the-dishes-till-after ” style, blessed and badgered 
by a chattering parrot, and accepted by a friendly old dog. I 
was privileged to join this company, and in between yarning 
and eating soaked in the atmosphere of this ancient tavern of 
the south road with its rich memories. 

In primitive times much of this countryside was under water, 
forming part of an inland waterway of which the now-dry Lake 
George, which we shall see to-morrow, is the last trace. Even 
in times recorded by white men (that is, from 1820 onwards), 
the site of Collector village was under water; but the lake was 
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diving rapidly, and Collector (a name deiived from 
"'' :: wcrfd, Collegdor, or Kaligda) pre-dates most of the now 
better-known and more thriving townships south of Goulburn. 

As far back as 1845, the “ Sydney Morning Herald ” was com¬ 
plaining of the depredations of a “ gang of lawless scoundrels ” 
said to be “infesting the country within thirty miles of a 
station of mounted police,” and the same paper reported a 
hold-up " at the muddy water-holes, about five miles from the 
inn kept by the Frenchman, at the Old Collector (Lake 
George).” 

There are several references in the early history of Goulburn 
to a toll-bar on the “ Collegdor road.” The Australian Hand¬ 
book of 1881 (by whose light we’ve already judged other town¬ 
ships), evidently viewed Collector as a place of importance : 

“A postal and money-order township on the creek of the 
same name in the county of Argyle and police district of 
Goulburn, 152 miles s.s.w. of Sydney. The larger buildings 
in Collector consist of three places of worship, Episcopalian, 
Wesleyan and Roman Catholic, the last-named of stone; a 
public school with thirty scholars; three hotels; a court¬ 
house, and a police station. There are also two stores; 
number of residents about 100. A coach mns regularly to 
Goulburn to connect with the trains to arid from Sydney.” 

Collector is now but the ghost of a township’s promise; one 
of those places of which you say, “ I wonder why it’s here ?” 
Goulburn has done to Collector, in the haphazard cannibalism 
of our economic order, what Sydney has done to Goulburn. 
Fast motor-cars have made it easy for the local people to go 
into Goulburn for all they want. 

The district, moreover, is one of comparatively large pastoral 
holdings. There is no agriculture worth speaking about. King 
Sheep reigns under the often unraining skies. Whatever else 
may be his worthy contribution to our national life, the large 
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is not an integrating factor in rural economy; 
nen together, create the nuclei of townships, or help 
men towards ownership of small holdings. 

Vast stretches of country, unused but for grazing ; a few men, 
and maybe their families, to look after the flocks and paddocks; 
a seasonal influx at shearing time barren of constructive perman¬ 
ence ; then loneliness and disuse again, except for the wandering 
flocks of grazing sheep .. . these are the marks of the big sheep¬ 
man’s kingdom. The time is coming when Australia will have 
to unlock the lands around her country towns, by a greater 
selectivity of land suitable for agriculture and a transformation 
of the wool industry, except in the genuinely great open spaces, 
into a small man’s occupation. 

The wide, open spaces around Collector, and countless town¬ 
ships of its kind, are narrow, unopen spaces, when viewed 
through the perspective of large freeholds, mortgages, leases, 
and great estates, which deny to the land-hungry would-be 
farmer all contact with the soil, except maybe a glance from 
the main road over the barbed-wire fence. 

The small man, scratching a living, a hard but not unreward¬ 
ing living, from a few sheep, a few cows, a few acres of corn, 
and a few chickens spread over his two or three hundred acres, 
gets little chance of owning his own land, amongst these 
empires of the large pastoralists; yet the small man, who brings 
homesteads, gardens, children, permanence, varied productivity', 
and citizenship to lonely countrysides otherwise surrendered 
wholly to the sheep, is a far greater asset to Australia, judged 
in human values, than the big landholder. 

Australia gets a big price for her wool; she also pays a big 
price for it. Wool-politics have been too powerful and too 
self-centred in this country; the wool-power is due to be broken. 
Collector is a dim background in a dream from which Aus¬ 
tralia sooner or later will awaken, the dream that the “ big 
men ’’ must rule. 

The gold-fossickers who moved about in the early days 
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a transient but quickly-circulating wealth; there were 
no big diggings near Collector, but plenty of payable gold was 
found. The prospectors marched up and down the backbone 
of the ranges, finding at Braidwood, and elsewhere, substantial 
rewards for their toil, and chipping a little of it off into Col¬ 
lector’s pockets . . . hence the three hotels. 

The gold days ended. The mute but relentless hold of the 
big squatter tightened on the land. The ring-barked country¬ 
side found its rainfall diminishing. 1 he “ little men scratched 
in the dust. Some of them stayed just ahead of the unseen 
wolf, whose howl is ever heard on the windswept ridges when 
the “ little men ” try to keep pace with nature on inadequate 
holdings. The answer to the wolf is a redistribution of land. 
Australia has plenty of room for her own people and for new¬ 
comers ; her statesmen must re-deal the cards, that’s all. 

Soon Collector’s effective life shrank to within the purlieus 
of the pub, which has now become, so far as the world at large 
is concerned, the township’s reason for being. Thirty-seven 
miles out from Canberra, twenty -two from Goulbum, with not 
a tap between, is all the excuse a place needs for a pub, so that 
in the motor-swagger days before the war, the jerking dust of 
stopping cars outside “ The Collector ” mingled constantly with 
the skidding dust of re-invigorated drivers setting off again. 

Of course. Collector retains its postmaster and constable, who 
contrive to serve their mundane ministries among so many of 
their fellow's as may write letters, and so many as may sin; 
while the churches still pursue their trans-mundane efforts along 
much the same lines. Not even the oldest Collectorian of 
proudest mien, however, would deny that “ Collector ain’t 
what it used to be.” 

By virtue of its position on the road, Collector tavern has 
seen Australian history built up word by word, voice by voice, 
accent by accent, drink by drink . . . soldiers have paused there, 
and Prime Ministers; ex-convicts have sipped a humble mug, 
and Ambassadors; gold-seekers have seen its walls, and bishops; 
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and confidence men ; men with 
careers far astern; men with logs to roll, and 
men adept at rolling logs; men with their feet in the past, and 
men with their heads in the future. Strangely enough the 
most remembered of all is none of these, but a bushranger who 
died bloodily, with police bullets ripping through his body. 

For this, above all else in emphasis of bar-room conversation, 
is “ Ben Hall country ” ; Ben Hall’s ghost is always present, his 
memory always green, his tavern-imprinted canonisation secure. 

Ben Hall was born at Breeza, N.S.W., in 1837. He settled 
as a young man on the land, and according to accounts, “ soon 
gained a reputation for honesty and enterprise.” Early in 1862 
he was charged with complicity in a highway robbery, and 
although acquitted at Orange without the jury leaving the box, 
he returned after a lengthy absence only to find his wife gone 
off with some other fellow. 

There is no evidence that Hall was implicated in the crime 
for which he stood his trial, but he was a marked man; the 
hatred between police and bushrangers was such that any man 
suspected of being in association with the latter had little 
chance of leading an undisturbed life. 

Soon after this first incident, Hall was again charged with 
complicity in another hold-up; he was again released, but 
returned home to find his property in a bad way, his stock dead. 
Then a policeman fired at him merely because he was seen 
talking to a man suspected of belonging to a well-known gang; 
so, with his feet thus almost satanically guided, Hall turned to 
the life of the roads in grim earnest. 

The most notorious episode of his brief bushranging career 
occurred at the Collector tavern, when a youthful member of 
the gang which gathered around him (for, as other honest men 
have done, Hall made a shrewd and daring leader when he 
forsook the straight and narrow path for what was to be, for 
him, an even narrower, and quickly-terminated, path) named 
Johnny Dunn, shot Constable Nelson dead, outside the hotel. 
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nuary 27, 1865. There is no evidence that Hall took part 
in, or approved of, the shooting; the legend is that he upbraided 
Dunn bitterly for taking life; anyhow, all the gang paid the 
ultimate price for it. 

Ben Hall and his gang had held up Collector in a spirit more 
or less of good clean fun. When the hold-up took place there 
was a squad of police in the vicinity of the township, but ill- 
fortune brought Dunn and Nelson face to face, when neither 
Hall of the one part, nor the police-posse of the other part, was 
near enough to intervene. 

The legend tells how Nelson strode towards Dunn immedi¬ 
ately he recognised him, though Dunn had a pistol in his hands 
and an eye-witness declared that Nelson knew he was walking 
to certain death. Dunn levelled his pistol and told Nelson to 
stop; Nelson kept on coming, and Dunn fired at him twice, 
both bullets taking effect. Nelson collapsed at the foot of a 
tree, and died within a few minutes. 

The bushrangers were still in charge of the town. Nelson 
was carried 'inside the hotel, only a few yards from where he 
fell, while the gang gathered in the bar for a quick drink before 
making off. The legend quotes how furiously angry Hall was 
with his young lieutenant, pardy, at least, because he knew his 
own death-warrant had thus been signed. It would be a case of 
shoot-on-sight when the police next came up with him; what¬ 
ever their professictnal attitude may have been towards the 
ordinary depredations of the bushrangers, the police regarded 
the murder of one of their own comrades as something much 
more personal. 

HalFs apprehensions were well-founded. Four months later 
he was surrounded by a squad of police and shot dead; in 
March, 1866, Dunn w r as hanged. 

Forty years later, when the government of New South Wales 
officially recognised the heroism of Constable Nelson, a monu¬ 
ment was erected beside the tree under which he immortalised 
his conception of his duty, twenty or thirty paces from the hotel. 
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it stands today, a melancholy testimony to an old 
tragedy. 

The unveiling of the monument, which was performed by 
Mr. Thomas Waddell, Treasurer and afterwards Premier of 
New South Wales, revealed a curious coincidence. 

Mr. Waddell had been brought to Australia from Ireland as 
a very young child, his parents had lived at Collector, and he 
recalled having heard the shots which killed Nelson, though 
not then knowing what they meant. Collector had a great 
party, that night of the unveiling, though Nelson, Hall, Dunn, 
and all the other actors in the shabby though somehow shining 
little drama of the highway were dust these forty years. 

Hall was a victim of the rough-and-ready code of the times. 
To a high degree of probability, he was innocent of the first 
crimes charged against him . . . innocent in fact, as well as in 
law, for acquittal did not always mean innocence. 

In less enlightened times police have been known to hound 
down, to death, a man once in their hands. Under what smells 
heavily of persecution. Hall took to the roads almost with a 
sense of resignation; and although it is pointless to idealise 
him, his career has its moral to point. 

He was described, by people much more contemporary with 
him than a 1944 bicyclist standing beside the monument to his 
co-gangster’s handiwork, as “ probably the least brutal of all 
the well-known bushrangers,” an epitaph which probably means 
more than it negatively says, for any kind of praise for a bush¬ 
ranger means that somewhere the social conscience was giving 
a twinge. 

Hall’s memory has lived on to acquire a kind of hero-worship 
in Collector. In his bushranging days he was a frequent visitor 
to the bar, the legend asserting that he treated folks civilly, 
allowed his gang to play no monkey-tricks among the good 
people of the town, drank in moderation, and gave respect 
where it was due. A glass mug, reserved especially for him, 
remained on the shelf behind the bar for seventy years; I saw 
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930, or at any rate I saw a mug which was said to u&ve^ 
Ben Hall's; nobody then ever even thought of drinking 
oiit of it, sacred to his memory as it was. 

Perhaps because of its isolation, so that things could not 
easily be carried away or dispersed, the old hotel became a kind 
of museum of early colonial times. Out on the verandah—the 
dogs misuse it deplorably—there is a dripping-stone, an ancient 
form of torture. It is a large block of stone hollowed in the 
top, suspended in a kind of rack so that a man's head could be 
placed underneath, and tied securely so that he could not move. 

The stone has a peculiar, porous quality, which permits a 
drip of water at regular intervals, the torture consisting of 
filling the cavity with water, and allowing it to drip on the 
forehead of the man tied below. Men sometimes went insane 
after this treatment, Over in a corner of the bar there is a 
flogging rack, still streaked with the marks of old blood; in a 
glass case there are cats-o'-nine-tails, handcuffs, thumbscrews, 
and other pleasant relics of the convict age. There are also the 
boots in which Johnny Dunn is said to have been hanged, 
morbid relics preserved on the debris-strewn beach of time. 

The ghosts did not trouble me that evening, though, sure 
enough, there seemed to be strange whisperings around the 
upper corridors of the old tavern. Next morning, of the sixth 
day out from Sydney, I was faced with a clear-cut run of thirty- 
seven miles into Canberra and journey's end. The inn-keeper 
boiled eggs in the kitchen, while he told me of his plans to 
modernise the hotel after the war. 

Nine o'clock was chiming out from an ancient clock, when I 
swung onto the bicycle, and headed out of Collector, southward 
again. The hamlet was already drowsing again as the morning 
sun warmed up. Odd cows were pattering out to their pad- 
docks. Here and there a sheep bleated. Frogs mourned in 
Collector Creek. The smell of new-made bread came from a 
little baker)'. A lip-fingering child pattered beside the road, 
staring at the bicycle. Life was at its normal level in Collector. 
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of me, the soft, blue, pastel mountains were fra: 
le sky like live things, clean, untouched, serene. White 
clouds drifted earthwards to wed with the uprising peaks, down 
towards the Kosciusko country, where the snow-lands are. 

Away over towards the west, the long, tin-roofed huts and 
shearing-sheds of a sheep-station raped a green hillside, standing 
out in sharp-etched, tinselish relief. The summer was passing, 
though it had been a good one; plentiful rains during the 
previous spring had made the grass fruitful and the paddocks 
green. In less generous summers the dry breath of drought 
sweeps scorchingly over the paddocks, even though this district 
misses the worst of the inland droughts. It should miss them 
always, when Australians have really learnt to value the water 
they get. 

The plain fact is that dry spells are recurrent and inevitable 
phenomena in the Australian bush, mathematical in their 
certainty if not their regularity. They have to be dealt with as 
such, and not endured merely as “Acts of God.’ Some day 
Australia will tame them. 

But now the sheep were in splendid condition, wool-heavy, 
well-meated. Apart from the sheep, there were a few cattle, 
and a lot of magpies; otherwise I was almost alone in this 
pastoral symphony. I was thirty-five miles away from the Aus¬ 
tralian capital on the main road, with not one other human 
being in sight, a strange contrast with the other capitals of the 
world. It reminded me that Canberra is even yet a city of 
to-morrow, still growing up among its characteristic trees and 
paddocks. 

In front of me now, clearly visible, there was a vast expanse 
of flat country, ringed around by scrub-clad hills. "The road 
was converging towards a ridge, which in turn was marching 
in towards the flat; soon I was cycling along the edge of Lake 
George. Lining the sides of the road were eucalypts and 
wattles, linked by undergrowth through which rabbits scuttled, 
and birds whisked brightly and brazenly. 
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my left the lake-bed began, scarcely a stone’s-throw 
the road, and swept away over miles and miles of dead 
flatness, to the east and south; on my right, the ridge rose 
sharply almost overhead, so near to the road that the semi¬ 
detached rocks always seemed as though they might come 
rumbling down. 

The road, which is the frontier between ridge and lake-bed, 
ribbons blackly onwards as though man had constructed a 
barrier to withhold the encroaching ridge from the virginal 
openness of the lake-bed. 

Lake George is one of the strangest natural phenomena in 
Australia. Nowadays it is almost completely dry. Once it was 
part of an inland water-system; then the waters receded to the 
southernmost corner, which was Lake George; then the lake 
began a mystifying and disturbing series of emptyings and 
refillings, which seem to have gone on ever since white men 
have known it. 

It is interesting to recall that in 1820 Macquarie journeyed 
to Lake George, and named it. The great blossoming time of 
Australian exploration and outward settlement is expressed in 
the fact that when Macquarie came to Sydney, in 1810, the 
Blue Mountains had not been conquered, and settlement was 
crouched around Sydney: ten years later Macquarie was trav¬ 
elling 170 miles out from Sydney to inspect important discov¬ 
eries in the south-west. 

Dr. Watson records how in October, 1820, 

“ Macquarie rode around the southern end and about one 

mile up the western shore of the lake, which he named Lake 

George in honour of His Majesty King George III.” 

The lake was undoubtedly a lake then, in the true, watery 
sense of the word. But in 1843 things had changed. There 
was a great drought that year over eastern New South Wales, 
and (as Dr. Watson says), 
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two years the Murrumbidgee ceased to run and all 
ish were gathered in a few water-holes, the water of which 
was undrinkable. Water for drinking was obtained only by 
sinking holes in the beds of the streams. Lake George dried 
up, and remained partly dry until the year 1852.” 


Then the floods came, and in 1853 Lake George became full. 
By 1866 it was such a lake again that a naturalist of the time 
was impelled to devote a lot of attention to the bird-life of 
Lake George. The “ Sydney Morning Herald ” of July 24, 
1866, has this description of Lake George by a Mr. E. P. 
Ramsay : 


“The black swans (Cygnus Atrata). were, of course, in 
thousands, upon such a grand sheet of water as Lake George, 
and will, I hope, long remain so. It was delightful to find 
that the inhabitants in that neighbourhood show great respect 
to these beautiful birds, and seldom, if ever, kill or molest 
them in any way; consequently they have become very 
numerous and remarkably tame, even on the small lagoons 
on the borders of the lake.” 


Unfortunately Mr. Ramsay rather spoilt his tender portrait 
of the local swan-husbandry : 


“ I met with a parent bird and five young on January 28th, 
1865; even as late as the end of February some are to be 
found hatching their eggs. At certain seasons of the year 
numbers of swans are captured by running theta down with 
boats . . . most of those brought to our Sydney markets, I 
believe, are obtained in this manner.” 


The Lake George naturalist had another observation of bird- 
life and human manners in 1866 : 


“ The late fearful drought seems to have driven these noble 
birds (the emus) from the interior; many of late have made 
their appearance in the neighbourhood of Yass and Goulbum,. 
where, arriving in a weak state from want of food and trav- 
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they have been shamefully hunted down and ki! 
dogs. ... At Lake George we met with several emus, 
which seemed to have been hunted very much, for no sooner 
did they catch sight of us, though at a distance of half-a-mile, 
than they set off at once at full speed and soon disappeared 
over the ridges/' 

Mr. Ramsay's hopes that the black swans would “long 
remain " upon such a “ grand sheet" of water were foredoomed 
to oblivion. Let me quote from Dr. Watson again; he best 
sums up the vagaries of this erratic lake: 

“As in all parts of Australia, the district was subject to 
alternating periods of drought and plenty. The drought in 
the early forties, and the floods of the early fifties, have been 
noted already. Lake George had been quite dry in the years 
1838 and 1839, and again from 1846 to 1850. In the year 
1852, the year of the Gundagai floods, the lake filled up again. 
In the '70's it shrank to a morass ten miles long and two 
miles wide In 1881 it began to fill up again; but in 1883 
there was again a severe drought. This was followed by a 
few years of good seasons, and then by a drought in the 
nineties. During a hundred years the fluctuations in Lake 
George have been between the two extremes of a magnificent 
lake about fifteen miles long and five broad, with a depth of 
twenty-four feet, and of a dry expanse of country with stock 
grazing on the bed of the lake. These conditions have been 
followed by corresponding conditions in the seasons and 
water supply within the territory." 

The periodic emptying and refilling has led to several theories 
of why this phenomenon should occur. Dr. Watson relates it 
to the alternations of dry and vcet seasons in the climate of the 
countryside which drains into the Lake George basin. 

John Gale, another historian of Canberra, a Queanbeyan 
journalist who lived the greater part of a very long life in the 
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(he was the first Coroner in Canberra after 1927, 
en in his nineties), has this to say about it: 

“ The rapid subsidences of the waters of Lake George have 
to be accounted for, as had also its filling again in compara¬ 
tively short epochs. The following theory is a common-sense 
one. There is on its eastern coast, and towards the northern 
extremity of its present basin, a bay known as Kenny’s Point. 
Here in the driest of times there is always a morass wherein 
cattle love to wallow and browse on the rank herbage it pro¬ 
duces. Some convulsion of nature apparently opens a fissure 
there which has provided outlet for the heretofore permanent 
water . . . the result is . . . the conversion of an inland sea 
into a fat grazing land. Now as to the theory of refilling. 
It has already been said that the morass at Kenny’s Point 
was always a favourable resort of the cattle depasturing on 
the bed of the lake. Now, the constant trampling of the 
ooze in which the herbage grows in the locality named would 
naturally choke and render impervious to water the volcanic 
crevice, and thus prevent further escape. The consequence 
would be the filling up again of the bed of the lake. This is 
one theory at least, to account for the alternating from a 
plateau of rich herbage to an extensive sea, until another 
earth tremor reopens the fissure.”* 

* This note by Dr. W. G. Woolnough, a former Geological Adviser to the 
Commonwealth Government, is also of interest: 

"At Lake George an interesting and striking feature is developed. In the 
not very distant past, geologically speaking, the country in this region was a 
plateau sloping gently but uniformly towards the west. Across it flowed 
some of the headquarters of the Yass River, a tributary of the Murrumbidgee. 
The gravels of these streams contained a little alluvial gold. A long north- 
south earth crack developed, and the country to the east sagged down in the 
central part of the area. The west-flowing streams found a barrier developing 
athwart their courses, but were eventually ‘beheaded’ by the obstacle. The 

depressed area became Lake George, a basin with no drainage outlet. 

In the earlier stages, when the climate was much moister than it is now, 
there was a permanent freshwater lake, in whose basin was deposited the 
wide expanse of silt now forming the flat floor of the ‘lake.* Marked dessi- 
cation of the climate, traceable all over Australia, has led to the shrinkage 
of the lake. Now it is filled on the average only about once every forty 
years ... in the intervals, all the water, except a remnant near Bungendore, 
is removed by evaporation.” 
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these, and other records, strange impressions 
Mfce , in its remarkable changes, and fantastic moods, filter 
through to us ... a sculling race between an Englishman and 
a New Zealander, which the New Zealander won, giving the 
lake the status of an international sports arena . . . contrasted 
with tests which a famous motorist made on its flat dry bed 
twelve years ago, to see whether it could be used as a track for 
an attempt on a motor-speed record; a steam yacht cruising its 
waters, engaged in meteorological research . . . contrasted with 
the twisted dry stumps of fencing posts, which, in between 
fillings, hopeful settlers erected on the dry lake bed before the 
waters rose yet again to hunt them away and destroy their 
work ; fishing parties catching fat Murray cod . . . and pastoral- 
ists, fattening their lambs on the grassy bed; tiny schooners 
wrecked in its squall-ridden waves, and sheep crying of thirst 
amidst its miraged mockeries of water. Such is Lake George. 

Perhaps Lake George's strangest contribution to Australian 
history is that for some time an area on its eastern edge, near 
Bungendore township, away over to the east from the Federal 
Highway, was under consideration as a possible site for the 
national capital. 

It was while members of a committee, investigating various 
proposals for a site for the capital, were on their way to inspect 
Lake George that they passed through Canberra, and then 
formed a favourable opinion of the old sheep-station country 
on the Limestone Plains, out of which the national capital in 
due time grew. 

Dr. Watson records that the Lake George site eventually was 
rejected because of the “ problems involved in regulating the 
waters in the lake "... even a Parliamentary committee might 
well have been daunted by the weird behaviour of this unpre¬ 
dictable waterway, which alternately nourished fish . . . and 
sheep ! 

There was not much water in Lake George when I went 
past ; in fact there was so little that the sheep on the western 
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dry times were about to come again, even drier times than those 
which finally sucked the last oozy ounce of moisture from the 
lake, and left it dry these fifteen years. 

Mirages played over the farther edges, dancing and shimmer¬ 
ing as though with glee at the unfailing success of their ancient 
jest with men and beast.. . men always want to believe in their 
illusions, and the mirage says “ Water, water ” until they who 
need it are at one with the rotting dust. 

The mountains came neafer, none overpowering any other, 
but all matching, and rising, and sweeping down - again into 
blue-gauzy valleys, like an ocean of frozen waves. In sunsets 
and dawns the colours flash rosily and gaudily, but in the noon¬ 
time the shadows and the distances weave themselves into 
pastel-pictures. There is strange music in the sighing of the 
wands through the valleys. 

Hosts of magpies, parakeets, willy wagtails, sparrows, curra- 
wongs, and plover, hop and chatter and skirl through the trees; 
kookaburras squat on posts stodgily, fatly, like rural aldermen 
surveying the doings of lesser life; rabbits flash up the hillside, 
wildly wagging their white little flaglike tails; a brown hawk 
drifts overhead, and a crow croaks meaningfully at the water- 
wanting sheep. 

The road goes on. A dark speck detaches itself from the 
background; it becomes a black motor car, driven fast, on char¬ 
coal. As it passes, I note a number-plate prefixed with a star; 
it is a ministerial car, Sydney-bound from Canberra, flashing 
swiftly by as the driver strives to save precious wartime minutes. 

There is a house, the home of a small farmer, built on the 
rising ground beside the road ; once upon a time they built out 
on the dry lake bed, but the rains came ... a bit further on 
there is a sudden swirling of dust and the yapping of dogs; 
here two or three hundred sheep are being herded for appraisal 
by a butcher’s agent out from Canberra. His motor-car is parked 
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tree while he stands beside the farmer, with a lad ! 
ing-breeches striding around the outskirts, keeping the sheep 
in hand with the aid of his well-trained dogs. 

Tire heat, smell, dust, spasmodic outbursts of activity against 
a serene and indifferent background—this is a familiar Aus¬ 
tralian picture. Twelve miles have spun off my wheels since 
Collector, twelve smooth easy miles. Now the road is swinging 
upwards to the right; the lake-bed seems to become flatter, as 
the road lifts me above the hazy level. 

'Then the highway points sharply away from the lake, and 
soon flatness has gone, the long vistas have receded, and the 
road is closing in again, dustily, with its ring-barked ghosts 
flanking it on either side, only now and again giving a glimpse 
of the distant mountains. The last twenty-three miles in to the 
Limestone Plains is full of up-and-downs; the road to Canberra 
will exact its muscle-toll to the end. 

John Gale has a highly-flavoured little story of the road just 
where it turns away from the lake, and up into the hills . . . 
Geary’s Gap the place is called. The story runs that a resident 
of Gininderra, Mr. William Davis, a crack rifle-shot, boasted 
that first chance he got he would “ pot Ben Hall.” Gale goes 
on : 

“ His opportunity came, but his tactics failed. Mr. Davis 
had been to Sydney, and was returning per mail coach. At 
the foot of the steep grade known as Geary’s Gap it was 
customary for passengers to dismount and follow afoot the 
lightened coach, as its horses laboured in their collars to haul 
the vehicle to the top of the ascent. . . . Mr. Davis had with 
him a new revolving rifle, which he had purchased in Sydney. 
Herein lay his fatal blunder; instead of carrying it in his 
hand, ready for any possible emergency, he left it with his 
other belongings in the coach. The vehicle had reached the 
top of the ascent, the driver pulling up to give his horses 
their wind and await the coming of his passengers, who were 
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:rely sauntering up the incline. Tliey were still s 
distance down the hill when an unlooked-for development 
surprised them. Out from the shelter of the charred shell of 
a huge tree they saw two or three men emerge and approach 
the mail coach, accost the driver, and begin to overhaul bags 
and baggage. Presently Mr. Davis saw his new rifle in the 
hands of the strangers . . . flourishing the rifle in his hand 
(one of them) exclaimed ‘ Come on, Mr. Davis; but you’ve 
missed your chance to shoot Ben Hall; I am he.’ ” 


John Gale claims that when Hall was later shot dead by the 
police he had Mr. Davis’s rifle in his hands. (Incidentally, Gale 
says that the police surrounded Hall when he was asleep. He 
had a soft spot for this bushranger, and recalls how he tried to 
meet Hall and induce him to change his way of life, but failed 
to make contact with him.) 


That is the end of the twelfth chapter; in the next we find 
our way into the Australian Capital Territory, and muse on the 
meaning thereof. 
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day the entire 
W*' rou te of the Federal 
Highway will be lined 
on either side with trees 
—not the wanton eucalypts of the bushland, the scrubby 
wattles, the incidental kurrajongs or the ubiquitous ti-tree, but 
carefully and regularly planted trees, so that a fifty-mile avenue 
will take shape. There will be trees of Australian and overseas 
origin, so that in time the road should have in this way a special 
beauty. 

A good deal of work has already been done, a lot of trees 
planted at intervals from the leaving of the Hume Highway to 
the city area of Canberra. Some have prospered; some have 
literally fallen by the wayside. Much of the unwatered soil 
has not played the part of a good hostess, and some of the trees 
have been asked to try to grow among stones. 

Above all else, in recent years the trees have not had the care 
which such projects need, because the war has taken the gar¬ 
deners away. So, at present:, the planted trees by the roadside 
are still in competition, not always successfully, with the old 
haphazard plantings of nature's wild caprice. Despite the 
efforts of the tree-planters, the unrestrained bush is still domin¬ 
ant above Geary's Gap, and onwards for a score of miles. 

The ring-barker has been here, with his withering axe. 
Uncountable thousands of trunks stand grey and dead, collap- 
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nt by bit as the winds and the white-ants complete wl 
ring-barker began. Rotting stumps, of trees uprooted alto¬ 
gether by the wind, litter the gullies and hillsides. But it is 
not all depressing; there are many other trees, grown after the 
ring-barking craze died, which give softness and colour to the 
countryside. 

Younger eucalypts are pushing up to claim their share of the 
sun; lower and shadier trees give midday-shelter to sheep and 
cattle. Darkly-clumping wattles are there, too; drab now in 
their flowerless season, but ready to blaze into great balls of 
molten gold in the spring. 

It is a lonely stretch of road, fringed by the fenced paddocks 
of large sheep-holdings. There seems nothing quite so forbid¬ 
ding as the cold “ Keep out ” implied by the barbed wire. For 
miles ?t a stretch no life stirs but that of bush-bird and animal, 
because in this one-sheep-to-an-acre-and-a-half country it needs 
a lot of land to see a flock through a year's feeding. 

The good country lies nearer Yass* and Goulburn. The 
brief range of better country on the Limestone Plains is far 
ahead. Hereabouts the large holders let their sheep run 
through the seasons for what they are worth, and rest content 
on the periodical wool-and-mutton muster. The land is not of 
high quality. 

There are those who say the Government of New South 
Wales did not lose much when it ceded the capital territory to 
the Commonwealth, because the land wasn't good for anything 
else; the main problem of the countryside around Canberra, 
however, is not quality of soil but frequency of rainfall. Can¬ 
berra's flower gardens prove what can be done given enough 
water. 

With journey's end in. prospect, and a rising sun giving 
urgency to my feet, I sailed on down hills, but riding them 

* Yass is reputed to produce the best woo! in Australia, for an odd reason: 
the ground is not rich enough to produce heavily-mcated sheep. Consequently, 
the wool, especially from the merino strains, comes longer and finer. 
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/Ways now, mainly perhaps because they were not 
stebp, but anyway because my muscles had at last come into 
harmony with my purpose. 

I still had most of the road to myself, except for the birds, 
the rabbits, and occasionally a fugitive hare. The rabbits 
noticeably were on the increase again. A few years before the 
war the innocent little pests, with their enormous appetites and 
amazing fertility, had been almost cleaned out of this country, 
by poisoning, trapping, and shooting. Now, while the trappers 
were away fighting, the rabbit was breeding himself back to a 
hold on land which had no chance of feeding rabbits as well as 
sheep. The rabbit-war has to be won over again. 

I came across a couple of old road-menders, steadily remaking 
the fraying sides of the road; two more members of the great 
band of men who serve, two of the great band of basic-wagers. 
They offered me water from their meagre supply. I refused it, 
but they assured me they had four gallons on hand, more than 
enough for their needs. I took a mugful. The water had been 
carted out in a brand-new, just-emptied kerosene tin, and to 
these hardy throats what was a little kerosene? I spat and 
sucked and swallowed kerosene the rest of the way to Can¬ 
berra, and was almost afraid to light a cigarette. 

Some five miles beyond Lake George I passed a tiny notice- 
board nailed to the fence; except that I already knew what 
it was, Fd most likely have disregarded it, as the sign seemed 
merely that of another shire boundary. 

But it was more than that; it was a mark in history, because 
it said that here was the border of the Australian Capital Terri¬ 
tory ; so, as my wheels crossed its hypothetical line across the 
road, I left the Mother State of New South Wales and all her 
past. 

I was now in the capital territory of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, a Commonwealth born only forty-five years ago, now 
ruling in its own right in a capital city built in a territory which 
only became national territory’ on the first of January, 1911. 
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ards back from this unseen line, I was a political J< 
yde, a citizen of New South Wales, and also a citizen of 
Australia. Five yards beyond I was a citizen only of Australia. 

This had its advantages in the days when there was a State 
Income Tax : in Canberra, not belonging to any State, you 
paid no State, only a Federal, Income Tax. They ruined that 
particular little advantage of living in Canberra when they 
introduced a uniform income tax throughout Australia, and 
made the Commonwealth the sole income tax-collecting 
authority. 

Apart from the fading, weather-beaten notice, there is 
nothing to indicate that an important politico-geographical 
change has taken place. The rabbit-proof fence runs along 
each side of the border; the same unfranchised rabbits frisk in 
and out of it. The same hawks deal out unstatutory death to 
the same mice, whether they be state or federal. True, it 
seemed that the dusty ring-barks were derisively pointing their 
dead fingers at each other, but I could not determine whether 
they were acting in virtue of Section 128 of the Constitution 
(Amendments) or invoking Section 92 (freedom of interstate 
trade). The same smoke from the same vagrant fires, threaten¬ 
ing to become bushfires if the wind rose, drifted with unpoliti¬ 
cal impartiality over commonwealth and state. 

It seemed rather strange that the boundary between New' 
South Wales and the Commonwealth of Australia should be 
an imaginary line of such homely quality, designated only by a 
thin square of lettered boarding, when at the same time vast 
complexities of law and politics were at work to prevent that 
imaginary line becoming less potent in its national significance. 

This was in March, 1944, when a referendum was coming, a 
referendum designed to re-deal the cards of Australian govern¬ 
ment, a referendum to take away some of the power of that 
unseen line, a line upon which the rabbits were so gaily frisking, 
but a line high and wide enough to stand between Australia and 
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In six days I had travelled from first things to . . . not last 
things, but latest things anyway; through a panorama of Aus¬ 
tralia from her earliest times, recalled for a brief moment from 
glimpses of old churches, antique buildings, melancholy ham¬ 
lets, rising cities, men in their graves, men’ tottering to their 
graves, young men of the present, younger men of the future; 
all joining in a common stream of life upon which Australia is 
moving onwards to a new place in the world. 

A land of regrets for the things we have not done; of great 
hopes for the things we will do. A nation born out of unco¬ 
ordinated currents of human life ... a people born out of the 
common denominator of the English peoples, tracing back 
two, three, four, or five generations to ancestors either of Sussex, 
or Surrey, or Norfolk, or Aberdeen, or County Limerick, or 
Mayo, to the nature of ninety-eight per cent, of our Australian 
population. Irish and Celtic and Saxon and Briton; English¬ 
man, Scotchman, Welshman, and Irishman, these four are the 
ingredients out of which the Australian came, but he is of no 
one of them, like no one of them, scarcely understood by any 
one of them. 

My six clays represented something like 130 years of history. 
Australia has come a long way in that time, farther than is 
reflected in the story of the villages I passed through on the 
road to Canberra, because this is, after all, but one of the 
Australian roads, a road among the yesterdays ; other roads that 
matter now are the roads sweeping into the interior, the roads 
opening up new sheep-lands, new wheat-lands, new mines, 
new empires; and all those roads spiritually lead to Canberra 
too, despite Section 128 of the Constitution, because Canberra 
is what the early frontiersmen were working towards, inarticu¬ 
lately aware that this country “ had a future ”; Canberra, there- 
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“ore, only has meaning in so far as it gives point and purpose'fo 
he men and women long since dead, resting dreamlessly under 
many a country tombstone, and to the things they created and 
made possible. This, to me, was the fascination of the road 
to Canbena; a road through a nation’s soul, not just through 
its countryside. 


Eleven miles out. The highway cuts across an older road. 
A track from Queanbeyan out to Gunning, Gundaroo, and 
others of the old pioneering villages. The highway contrasts 
its glossy, hard-cored surface with its dusty, patched-up, older 
sister, there just to serve these parts, having no national aspira¬ 
tions. The sideway is one of the network of creek-fording, 
tree-avoiding, winding, inconsequential, yet purposeful veins, 
which knit-up the hamlets of the back-country. 

The sign-post of the highway points arrogantly Canberra- 
wards and Sydneywards; but the little road also has had its 
day. Ten miles . . . nine miles ... my bicycle is taking me 
quickly into Canberra now. 

The roadside plantations, moving as steadily towards Can¬ 
berra as does the road, are becoming more luxuriant, the trees 
larger, dominating the scene more determinedly. They make 
a frame, now, in which the surrounding landscape pictures 
itself; a thousand camera studies of Australian life take fleeting 
shape through their branches. 

These trees were planted earlier than their struggling fellows 
farther back along the road. Perhaps, too, the soil was better. 
They begin to reveal the pattern of the tree-curtain which will 
drape the Federal Highway from Goulburn south to Canberra. 
Sometimes they are pleasing and satisfying; at other times you 
wish them away, because they make a reticent secret of a 
countryside which you want to see. They hide the gaunt ring- 
barks, and you are glad of that; but they also place a limit on 
the vista of sweeping hills. 
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behind the trees ... no line of trees could obliterate 
lem . . . the hills rise, and the valleys seem to whisper of 
ageless time, of old mystery. Here and there, closer at hand, 
is a trickling waterfall, born of a nearby summer-surviving 
spring. Running creeks, pooled creeks, dry creeks, or the scrub- 
ridden traces of old creek beds, tell where the restless waters 
of old moved over the land. And, of course, there are sheep 
along the road, revealed in tiny cameo groups through the 
branches of the growing gums or between the thickets of the 
wattle. 

Occasionally, there is to be seen a homesteader’s cottage, 
with its assortment of odds and ends, its lean dog, time-worn 
sulky, perhaps a cheap old second-hand car; children scratching 
in the ground; its water-inhibited efforts at gardening, some¬ 
times only pathetic plants (lowering from the seeds of gardens 
once-attempted ; fowls, always fowls, cackling, messing, fighting. 

A piggery, alive with monstrous mothers and their breakfast- 
destined offspring; too far from the road to be smelt, the 
piggery seems a fertile footnote to a warm, fecund background. 

I was now well inside the capital territory, going down to 
Canberra from the north. The territory consists of 912 square 
miles of what was formerly a part of New South Wales; added 
to thisthere are 28 square miles at Jems Bay, which ultimately 
is- to be the port for Canberra, joined with the capital by 123 
miles of as-yet-unbuilt railway. 

Canberra itself is being constructed on approximately twenty 
square miles up in the north-east corner. 

The main length of the territory runs from north to south; 
it is about twice as long as it is wide. Its western boundary' is the 
skyline of the dividing range, the' capital being about 20 miles 
east of the range, and about 75'miles in from-the coast by 
direct line. 

The Murrumbidgee River cuts across the territory north¬ 
westerly, before beginning to bend to the south-west through 
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iuntains, eventually to link up with the Murray Rive^ 
west as part of Australia’s greatest inland water system. 

The territory was handed over to the Commonwealth eleven 
years after federation. During those eleven years, after all 
manner of arguments, parliamentary storms, angry negotiations 
with New South Wales, and official appraisals of the merits of 
the many sites, a final decision had been made about the site 
of the capital. The story is interestingly told in Dr. Watson’s 
book about Canberra. 

Apart from the building of Canberra itself and its feeder 
roads and railway, federal occupancy of this section of the 
Monaro tablelands has not much altered the face of the coun¬ 
tryside. Small holders still farm their sheep and grow their 
wheat; the mixed-goods-and-passenger trains still lumber down 
the valleys to Cooina. 

Wiry, indeed, the Commonwealth needed 912 square miles 
of its own territory when, after thirty-four years, less than 50 
square miles have been used, is not evident at first sight, but 
there it is; while the rest of the territory is, in the good 
seasons, a pleasant hunting-ground for rabbits, hares, kangaroo, 
ducks and trout.* All the southern half is untouched, except 
by old pastoral settlements; much of it is wild, undisturbed 

* On this point Dr. Watson quotes the evidence of Alexander Oliver, president 
of the N.S.W. Land Appeals Board, before a royal commission in 1899 into the 
suitability of sites for the proposed national capital: “The question of offering 
a much larger area to the Commonwealth than one hundred square miles may 
be expected to turn upon the mutual benefit of loss that such a transaction 
might be expected to entail. To the Commonwealth, or Partnership of Aus¬ 
tralian States, the acquisition of a territory very much larger than the minimum 
area will, I am convinced, prove of inestimable benefit. As landlord the 
Commonwealth will be able either to sell choice blocks and frontages within the 
federal city area at more pounds sterling per foot than they cost per acre, or, 
if perpetual leasing be preferred, to dispose of them so as to secure a splendid 
annual income to the Commonwealth, which created the enhanced values; while 
land, suitable for suburban residences and for agriculture, mixed farming, agist¬ 
ment of stock, or other industries, should command prices, whether on sale or 
lease, that must return at the very lowest estimate from 50 to 200 per cent, on 
the original outlay. No doubt a similar result, though on a reduced scale, would 
follow even if the Federal Territory were limited to one hundred square miles; 
but it is difficult to believe that the area of enhanced value will not, in less than 
half a generation, cover a much larger tract than one hundred square miles.’* 
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countryside as primitive as it was in the days when 
Blacks were the undisturbed lords of it all. 

But in its names the territory is rich in happy poetry. Over 
on the western boundary, on the opposite side to where the 
Goulburn road leads in, and just becoming visible as the foot¬ 
hills up from Lake George begin to thin out again to merge 
into the Limestone Plains, the great mountain peaks of the 
dividing range tower massively. 

Down towards the south-western corner is the grandfather of 
them all, Bimberi, 6262 feet, rivalling, though overtopped by, 
Kosciusko; Kosciusko, however, is outside the Territory. Up 
on the north-west corner there is Coree, 4657 feet, in between 
them, Ginini, 5782 feet, and Franklin, 5367, where the Can¬ 
berra skiers go. Townships, or the faint dawnings of townships, 
off the beaten Canberra track include Tharwa, Naas, Gudgenby. 
Other names for a poet’s use : Tidbinbilla, Tuggeranong, Cup- 
pacumbalong, Majura, Gungahlin. 

Four miles out from. Canberra. The road began a long, 
sweeping, downward bend; there was no need to pedal at all 
for nearly two miles. The Limestone Plains, earliest of the 
names given to the Canberra countryside, were opening before 
me. Strictly they’re not plains at all, but the floor of a huge 
valley, two thousand feet up in the Monaro Tablelands; they 
appear to be comparatively flat by contrast with the mountains 
which rise around them. 

The northern stretches reach far up towards Yass; Quean- 
beyan marks their end to the south-east, but to the south they 
sweep along with the upper valley of the Murrumbidgee. No 
wonder the eyes of the early settlers glistened : as these Plains 
spelt wealth and well-being, for a hundred years and more the 
settlers took from them the wealth of the soil, generations 
before Canberra was thought of. 

It was in this country that William Farrer evolved his rust- 
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■frSfs^g wheat; a memorial to him stands in the main st: 
of Queanbeyan. Robert Campbell, wealthy Sydney merchant 
of the earlier days, founded a sheep station at Duntroon, after¬ 
wards the site of the Royal Military College. Sheep stations 
with a long-continuing history include Yarralumla, Canberra 
residence nowadays of the Australian Governors-General. 

This downhill run into country suddenly showing evidences 
of considerable occupation—surely those are rows of suburban 
house-tops, jutting up above a hayrick in the middle distance— 
is the introduction to the Australian capital. Before the road 
flattens down to valley level and nearby objects take possession 
of your eyes, you see the blue-tinted depths of the western 
mountains, with their horizons sharp-etched against the sky; 
the multi-greens of the grazing paddocks and the cultivated 
fields, alternating with the chocolate patchwork of the fallowing 
ground. They are lightly veiled by the misty haze which 
gathers in all Australian valleys, leaving you never quite sure 
whether it is the birth of fog or the smoke of fire. Right to 
the last the essential Australian landscape holds sway, as though 
saying, you may make your cities, but this is eternal. 

I almost wished the Canberra scene could have come to me 
again this March day with the thrill of new discovery. I had 
seen it many times before, and not always in this gracious mood. 
But familiar though it was, the valley held its continuing 
enchantment. 

And now I was down on the valley level, running between 
roadside regiments of eucalypt and wattle, grown so tall and 
massive that they gave reluctantly only occasional glimpses of 
the wheatfields and the grazing sheep on either side. 

A road-junction; it was the highway from Melbourne, coming 
in sharply from the right, through Yass 37 miles away. Out at 
Yass runs our old Hume Highway. There were finger-posts at 
the junction, pointing to Melbourne and beyond; from here 
on into Canberra my highway was not only the highway from 
the north ; it was the highway from all Australia. The rooftops 
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_^Jie distant left became quite unmistakably houses 
suburban threat, or promise, of the familiar outlines wa§ ful- 
filled. 

More houses out to the right; heavy clumps of pine-trees, old 
and formidably thick, usefully breaking the numbing constancy 
of the spring-time winds from the north. The road cut through 
a gap in the belt of pines , *. and quite startlingly, like a sudden 
change of a stage-scene, I was in Canberra. Rows of hedge- 
fronted houses, buses, bicycles, people, shops, a hotel (clean, 
new, modern, not a tavern, nothing of the past), people, 
bicycles, buses, people; green lawns, trees showing just the 
first faint fairy fingers of autumn, motor cars, banks, house- 
agents, policemen, babies, people . . . Canberra! 

And journey's end. 


So ends the thirteenth chapter; and so will end this book, 
after a brief glance at the place to which we have come. 
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country with a past. Cities with a 
\\ past of their own are apt to think 
ciJSa it is only their own past which 
matters. If it is to serve its true purpose—as the focus and 
mirror of the land which made it possible—-a capital city should 
have no preoccupations with itself. Canberra started off with 
a blank page. The writing on it since is the writing of Aus¬ 
tralia ; not of Canberra. That is good. 

The first men into Canberra; Joseph Wild, James Vaughan 
(a constable), Charles Throsby Smith (a nephew of Charles 
Throsby). Dr. Watson says: 

“ It is probable that on the 7th (of December, 1820) they 
travelled to some hill north of Gungahli 


whence they 

saw the plains which lie to the north and north-east of Civic 
Place at Canberra. They crossed a part of these plains and 
arrived at the Molonglo river, where they camped for the 
night. The locality of this first camp at Canberra may be 
fixed approximately at Duntroon. Between Duntroon and a 
point about two miles below Yarralumla, there are the only 
reaches of the river running south-westerly as stated (in the 
diary). On the 8th, in the morning. Smith and Vaughan 
went down the river and ascended ' a very high hill/ presum¬ 
ably Black Mountain, where they could still see the river 
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running south-west past Yarralumla. In the afternoon, S: 
and Wild went up the river and found two branches, one 
coming from the north-east, which is the course of the 
Molonglo River at its junction with the Queanbeyan River 
at Queanbeyan, and the other from the south, the Quean¬ 
beyan.” 

The Limestone Plains thereafter saw the steady infiltration 
of civilisation. Frederick Robinson says : 

“ The occupation of Canberra . . . belongs to the twenties 
and thirties of last century. It forms part of the great 
pastoral expansion which, even more than the later more 
spectacular gold rushes, gives the key to Australian develop¬ 
ment as a whole. The first big settlers sometimes got their 
grants free, for services rendered to the State, but not always. 
. . . The settlers chose first the river frontages, the plain land 
and the untimbered country. The surveyors, coming some¬ 
times long years afterwards, defined their lands with boun¬ 
daries running to the magnetic north. Hence the map of 
the old days, the fences of last century, and the coincidence 
of direction of the city’s main roads with the old sheep 
boundaries.” 

St. John’s Anglican Church, one of the oldest relics of the 
early times, was started in 1841, completed in 1844. The first 
Commonwealth Parliament was inaugurated in Melbourne 
(after the federation of the six colonial states) on May 9, 1901. 
The foundation column of the capital city was laid on March 
12, 1913. 

Building began, was interrupted by the war, resumed after¬ 
wards, hurried along by the Bruce-Page Government; on May 
9, 1927, the Duke of York, now King George the Sixth, dedi¬ 
cated Canberra as the Seat of Government of the Australian 
Commonwealth. 
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Those are the significant dates in Canberra’s history; 1 
rstill almost a city without a past; only the countryside around 



it has a past; even with all the changes that Canberra has 
brought, the countryside remains curiously apart, undisturbed 
by what goes on in its midst. 

• • • • • 

I cycled into Civic Centre, one of the three business sections 


of Canberra. It’s no use looking for Canberra if you’re thinking 


in terms of a single-unit, massively built, town or city. Can¬ 
berra is a place; it is not rows of streets, shops, and houses. 
One end to the other is about twelve miles of road-travelling 
(though that eternal traveller, the crow, would fly it in fewer). 

Civic Centre is an imposing double-block of double-storied 
buildings, shops below, offices, solicitors, dentists, and flat- 
dwellers above; the latter hang their washing on the balconies. 
It is Canberra’s main centre for insurance and banking; its 
shops serve the northern suburbs: Reid, Turner, Ainslie, and 
Braddon. Most of those names recall Australian politicians. 

The buildings at “ Civic ” are widely separated by one-way- 
traffic streets, plots of grass, and footpaths. Summary punish¬ 
ment is threatened those who walk upon the grass. In fact 
the number of “ Keep to the Lefts,” “ Keep off the Grasses,” 
“ One way Traffics,” “ No Parkings,” is reputed to be, per 
square yard, an Australian record. 

I swung out of “ Civic,” on the way to Hotel Canberra. 
The road wound around Civic Hill, now topped with a cluster 
of picturesque pines, some day to carry the City Hall. “ Civic ” 
disappeared. Except for Parliament House, squatting squarely 
and whitely away in the distance, I might almost have been 
back in the bush. The nearer you get to the physical heart of 
Canberra the fewer buildings there are; the administrative 
hub of the city, apart from Parliament House and a handful 
of buildings, consists mainly of squares on a map. These will 
take on substance one of these days. 
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,„__.dential and suburban Canberra has grown up on the 
a series of circles, of which Parliament House is the approxi¬ 
mate centre. 1 was among trees, paddocks, grass, and . . . 
sheep. I steered the bicycle through a mob of them, as they 
pattered over the road. A bit further along I startled a hare, 
which skedaddled away through the grass. Canberra s hares 
were fat and heavy with many cabbages, since wartime restric¬ 
tions restricted the supply of cartridges. 

Then a slight dip downwards to the level of Commonwealth 
bridge, which spans the Molonglo River, not far from where 
the old-time ford let the coaches across. The bridge seems at a 
curiously high level for the river, which dribbles below muddily, 
an unreliable stream, always too ready to dry up into a chain 
of potholes, giving only a precarious livelihood to its cod, its 
tortoises, and the herons and shags which hunt down its fishy 
life. 

The bridge, in fact, has been built, as with the embankment 
beyond it, to keep the road up above the lake level; for there 
is to be a great lake here one of these days, when somebody gets 
round to spending a couple of million pounds, more or less, 
on damming the Molonglo. 

It’s “ all in the plan," but no doubt that is all this generation 
will see of it. The Molonglo is, in fact, a poor stream, unde¬ 
serving of a capital city on its banks, so that nobody will be 
sorry' to see it apotheosised into the lakes of some-day’s 
to-morrow. 

After the untamed tree-growth of the bush beside the high¬ 
way, the trees of Canberra seem unreal, until they impress 
their own personality upon you. Perhaps the first surprise is to 
find no ring-barks among them, no dead and withered trees. 

These trees are loved and cared for, and if in being loved 
and cared for they have lost something of the spontaneity of 
the bush, their ordered life has gained something, too. There 
is not the mad struggle for survival; each tree has its own 
sunshine and water. Careful pruning has checked upon each 
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fost grotesque of its sporting waywardness. What 


particular is most striking, is the response given by the eucalypts 
to a measure of what might be called cultivation, so that those 
who love their Australian gums will find sudden pleasure in the 
way they are capping in beauty the foreign trees. 

I momentarily passed the Hotel Canberra by; as it was my 
destination, the prospect of lunch, a bath, and a rest made it 
glow with a hitherto-unappreciated splendour. But I wanted 
to keep the bargain with Macquarie which I had made at the 
Obelisk, now upwards of two hundred miles away, that under 
my own power I would finish my journey at the logical end of 
the things he started nearly fourteen-decades ago; and that was 
at the front door of Parliament House. 

The House is only a few hundred yards from Hotel Canberra, 
so in a few moments I was, in fact, standing on the front steps 
of Parliament House, fully astride of the road from the past 
into the future; and I greeted the House on behalf of all the 
Joshuas, Sarahs, Emilys, Williams, and Elizabeths, whose 
mouldering graves I had seen in townships and hamlets from 
Liverpool to Collector; who had not seen even the beginnings 
of this House, or what it stands for, yet who are so much part 
of what it is that without them it could not have been. 

Three inscriptions on Parliament House tell so much of its 
story as inscriptions can tell. The first is a small'metal-raised 
plaque on the north-east corner : 


This tablet marks 
the commencement 
• of this building 


by 


The Hon. P. G. Stewart, M.P. 
Minister for Works 


and Railways 


on the 23rd of August, 1923. 
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others are inscribed in gold lettering on 

says: 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Y( 
opened this building for 
The Commonwealth Parliament 
on the ninth day of May, 1927. 

Sir John Newlands, President. 

Sir Littleton Groom, Speaker. 

That is on the left side of the main door. The other, on 
the right side of the main door, says : 

His Royal Highness the Duke of York 
in the name of His Majesty the King 
inaugurated the first meeting 
of the Commonwealth Parliament 
in Canberra 

on the ninth day of May, 1927. 

The Right Honorable John Lawrence 
Baron Stonehaven, Governor-General. 

The Right Honorable S. M. Bruce, 

Prime Minister. 

It is evidence of the brevity of time, that every person named 
on the inscriptions, with the exception of the present King 
(then the Duke of York) and Mr. Bruce, is dead. Sir Little¬ 
ton Groom is buried in the churchyard-cemetery of St. John’s, 
a mile or so away to the front of the House whereon his name 
is perpetuated. 

Parliament was in session. Every room visible through the 
large, dark windows, cut with knife-edged sharpness into the 
white walls, was in busy use. King’s Hall, immediately above 
the main entrance stairs, was alive with people . . . members, 
ministers, secretaries, advisers; public servants scurrying about 
in the ceaseless life of Parliament, where voices are never still, 
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f^etlJriever lagging; there was an urgency, a vitality about it. all, 
the unseen but powerful conflict of vast and opposing interests, 
and the oncarrying of a great public administration. 

Here the threads of a nation’s life were drawn together; every' 
voice to be heard, every typewriter clicking away, every echoing 
footstep, twitched a thread which responded in a suburb of 
Sydney, a farm in the Mallee, a tent in New Guinea, a police- 
station in Darwin, a dairy-farm on the Northern Rivers, a gold¬ 
mine at Wiluna, a mission in Carpentaria or a cane-field in 
Capricornia. 

There are State Parliaments elsewhere in Australia, but here 
they do not seem to matter, except that they have nuisance 
value. The great symphonies of Australian life are played on 
this parliamentary organ in the square-fronted white House at 
Canberra; the diapasons of war and the dulcet notes of peace 
come out of it; the making of treaties, the receiving of ambassa¬ 
dors, the sending forth of envoys to the high places of the 
world. This is the fulfilment of the road to Canberra. 


Now back to the Hotel Canberra. I stacked my bicycle 
away, later to be entrained to Sydney. A bath. Then George 
was finding me a seat in the dining room. George was at that 
time the head-waiter; but he was more than a head-waiter; 
he was an ambassador at large. Practically every visitor who 
went to Canberra from any part of the world went to the Hotel 
Canberra, where George took him in hand. George knew every¬ 
body, and took all things, from the highest functionary of a 
not-speaking-English foreign power, to a regular guest always 
grizzling about his underdone meat, without a quiver of an 
eyelid; he was prince of his little world: George belonged to 
Phillips Oppenheim; he should have been running a dining¬ 
room somewhere near one of the chancellories in Europe, with 
black-whiskered spies and beautiful courtesans flocking to his 
tables. Here his worst problems were the fellows who wanted 
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sotleg some extra grog, or the odd blowflies which elude 
gauzes, to zoom malevolently above the soup. 

The Hotel Canberra is the cross-roads of modern Australia. 
Its register would be worth a fortune to autograph collectors. 
Every name that has been in the news in Australia (except of 
the criminal order) for nearly two decades is written in the 
register, which as each leaf has flipped over, has recorded the 
making of modern history. Soldiers of Great Britain, of 
Canada, of the United States, of Holland, of China, of France, 
of New Zealand, have traced, merely in names and addresses, 
the fortunes of war into the register. 

Ministers and Envoys from other countries have, in recording 
their names for the first time, also recorded Australia’s first 
exchange of Ministers with their countries; and for every 
foreign name so inscribed in the Hotel Canberra’s book, an 
Australian name has gone down in an hotel book in Washing¬ 
ton, Chungking, Ottawa, Delhi, Wellington, or Moscow. 

The really great, and the merely wealthy, men and women of 
Australia; Parliamentarians on their regular visits to the capital; 
sportsmen of note; writers of eminence; journalists whose job 
it is to interpret what the Parliamentarians say and do; artists of 
authority or notoriety; fancy ladies with funny notions; social 
explorers determined to “ Dr. Livingstone, I presume,” among 
the socially desirable; log-rollers who come to lobby the House 
in the interest of this commercial project or that; tourists want¬ 
ing to see the capital . . . they all come into the Hotel Can¬ 
berra, write down their names, and then George puts them in 
their place. 


I had finished my journey. My story of it, too, is ended. 
It is not easy to raise the pen when writing about Canberra; 
there is so much to be written, so many stories to be told, so 
many sermons to be preached, when one falls into a preaching 
mood. 
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often brings on that mood, because it does mean 
a great deal, even though dimly apprehended, and poorly 
expressed; even though its atmosphere at times is irritating, its 
inconveniences disconcerting. 

Canberra is being built to a fine ideal, and being built for 
the future; the people of the present have to put up with the 
honour of being pioneers . . . pioneers even in these days of 
motor-cars, hot-water systems, radio, aeroplanes, and electricity; 
they are pioneers in the business of nation-making; as such 
they are the true descendants of the pioneers who rest beside 
the southern highway. Old hamlets, a new capital city—they 
are but different links in the same'tradition. 
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